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THE ILL-FATED PRIEST 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Korean Folk Tales, by Im Bang and Yi Ryuk 


A certain scribe of Chung-chong Province, whose name was Kim Kyong-jin, 
once told me the following story. Said he: "In the year 1640, as I 

was journeying past Big Horn Bridge in Ta-in County, I saw a scholar, 
who, with his four or five servants, had met with some accident and all 
were reduced to a state of unconsciousness, lying by the river side. I 
asked the reason for what had befallen them, and they at last said in 
reply, 'We were eating our noon meal by the side of the road, when a 
Buddhist priest came by, a proud, arrogant fellow, who refused to bow 
or show any recognition of us. One of the servants, indignant at this, 
shouted at him. The priest, however, beat him with his stick, and when 
others went to help, he beat them also, so that they were completely 
worsted and unable to rise or walk. He then scolded the scholar, 
saying, "You did not reprimand your servants for their insult to me, 


so I'll have to take it out of you as well." The Buddhist gave him a 
number of vicious blows, so that he completely collapsed;' and when 
I looked there was the priest a li or two ahead. 


"Just then a military man, aged about forty or so, came my way. He was 
poor in flesh and seemed to have no strength. Riding a cadaverous pony, 
he came shuffling along; a boy accompanying carried his hat-cover and 
bow and arrows. He arrived at the stream, and, seeing the people in 
their plight, asked the cause. The officer was very angry, and said, 
"Yonder impudent priest, endowed with no end of brute force, has 
attacked my people and me. 


"Indeed,' said the stranger, 'I have been aware of him for a long 

time, and have decided to rid the earth of him, but I have never had an 
opportunity before. Now that I have at last come on him I am determined 
to have satisfaction.’ So he dismounted from his horse, tightened his 
girth, took his bow, and an arrow that had a 'fist' head, and made 

off at a gallop after the priest. Soon he overtook him. Just as the 

priest looked back the archer let fly with his arrow, which entered 
deep into the chest. He then dismounted, drew his sword, pierced the 
two hands of the priest and passed a string through them, tied him to 
his horse's tail, and came triumphantly back to where the scholar lay, 
and said, 'Now do with this fellow as you please. I am going.' 


"The scholar bowed before the archer, thanked him, asked his place of 
residence and name. He replied, 'My home is in the County of Ko-chang,' 
but he did not give his name. 


"The scholar looked at the priest, and never before had he seen so 
powerful a giant, but now, with his chest shot through and his hands 
pierced, he was unable to speak; so they arose, made mincemeat of him, 
and went on their way rejoicing." 


Im Bang. 








THE PIER 

By Mori Ogwai 

translated by Torao Taketo 

from the Internet Archive etext of 'Paulownia' (Duffield & Co.) 1919 


The pier is long long.# 

The rails of four railroads cut 

straight and obliquely the beams of the 
iron bridge on which the long and short 
cross-beams are like the bars of a xylo# 
phone on which children play. Through 
the cracks of the cross-beams, that al# 
most catch the heels of shoes and 
wooden clogs, here and there the black 
waves are shown, reflected on the white 
flashes of sunshine. 

The sky has cleared into a deep blue. 
On the inside of the train where she 
was sitting with her husband starting 
to-day, she did not think the wind was 
blowing. 

When leaving the jinrikisha, in which 
she rode from the station of Yoko# 
hama, and standing on this pier, she 
found that the wind of the fifth of 
March was still blowing as if to bite 
the skin, fluttering the skirts of the 
Azuma coat. 

It is the Azuma coat in silver gray, 
which she loosely wears on her body, 
that carries the child of her husband, 
who is starting to-day, this day which 
is not far from the month of confinement. 
She came with her hair in Sokuhatsu. 
Her boa is of white ostrich. Holding 
the light green umbrella with tassels, 
she walks along, surrounded by four or 
five maidservants. 


The pier is long long 


The big ships are anchoring on the 
right and the left of the pier. Some are 
painted in black, some in white. 

The anchored ships are making a 
fence for the wind. Every time she 
leaves the place where there are ships, 
a gust of wind blows and flutters the 


skirts of her Azuma coat. Two years 
ago, immediately after he 

was graduated from the university of 
literature, the count, her husband, had 
married her. It was during the previ- 
ous year that she gave birth to her first 
child, a princess like a jewel. At the 
end of the year the husband became 

a Master of Ceremonies at the Court. 
And, now, he is starting to London, 
charged with his official duty. 

In his newly made gray overcoat, 
flinging the cane with crooked handle, 
her husband is walking rapidly along 
the pier. The viscount, who is going 
with him, and whose height is taller by 
a head than his, also walks rapidly be# 
side him, clad in a suit of similar color. 
The French ship, on which her hus# 
band is about to go abroad, is anchor# 
ing at the extreme end of the right side 
of the pier. 


A stool, like that which is used to 
repair the wires of a trolley, is stationed 
on the pier, and from it a gangplank 

is laid across to the bulwark. 

While walking slowly, she sees her 
husband and the viscount, his compan# 
ion, crossing the gangplank and enter# 
ing the ship. 


The group of people looking after 

them are standing, here and there, on 
the pier. Almost all of them are those 
who came to bid adieu to her husband 
and the viscount. Perhaps there are no 
other passengers on this ship about to 
sail who are so important and are looked 
at by so many people. 


Some of them are going to the foot of 
the stool on which the gangplank is laid, 
and stop there to wait for their com# 
panions. Some of them are standing at 
the place, a bit before the stool, where 
the blocks and ropes are laid down. 
Among these people there must be 
some who are intimately known to her 


husband, and some who know him but 
slightly. But, standing under this clear 
sky, they all seem dejected; or is it only 
her fancy? 


The pier is long long 

Following slowly after them, uncon# 
sciously she looks off to her right where 
there were many round windows on the 
side of the ship. The faces and chests 

of women are seen from one of those 
round windows. Three of them are from 
thirty to forty years of age, 

all with white aprons on their chests. They 
must be the waitresses of the ship. Sup# 
posing them to be the waitresses who 
wait on the passengers of the ship, on 
which her husband is on board, she feels 
envious of even those humble women. 
There is also a woman at the bul# 

wark, looking down on the pier, who 
wears a big bonnet with white cloth and 
carries a small leather bag in her hand. 
Two big eyes, as if painted with shad# 
ows, are shining on her wrinkled face 
above the large nose, like a hook. She 
looks like a Jewess. She also must be a 
traveler who is going on this ship. 

She is also envious of her. 


The pier is long long 

At last she arrives at the foot of the 
gangplank. Cautiously she carries her 
body, which has the second infant of her 
husband under the Azuma coat, and 
descends on the deck of the big, black# 
painted ship. She hands the umbrella 

to a maidservant. 


Led by the people who have come to 
say farewell and were already on board, 
she goes back along the bulwark toward 
the prow. There are rooms for pas# 
sengers at the end of the way, the num# 
bers of which increase from twenty# 
seven to twenty-nine. 


The viscount is standing at the en- 
trance and addresses her. 


"This is the room, madam." 

Peeping into the room she finds two 
beds, under which the familiar packages 
and trunks are deposited. Her hus#band 
is standing before one of the beds. 
"Look it through, madam. It is like this." 
This is the room; she must look 

through it carefully. During the long, 
long voyage of her husband, this is the 
room where her dreams must come and 


go. 


A man, who looks like the captain, 
comes, and, addressing her husband in 
French, guides him to the saloon of the 
ship. She follows her husband and the 
viscount and enters the room. 

This is a spacious and beautiful saloon. 
Several tables are arranged, each bear# 
ing a flower basket. . . . Gradually the 
people who came to say farewell gather 
into the room. By the order of this man, 
who looks like the captain, a waiter brings 
forth many cups in the shape of morning# 
glories, and, pouring champagne into 
them, he distributes them among the 
people. Another waiter brings cakes, 

like those which are brought with ice 
cream, piled on a plate in the form of 

the well crib, and distributes them 

among the people. 


The people who received the cups go 
one after another, and stand before her 
husband and the viscount, wishing them 
a happy voyage, and drink from the 
cups. 


Sitting on a small chair beside the 
table, she is waiting for the time when 
the congratulations are at the end. 
During his busy moments, now and 
then, her husband lifts his eyes to her. 
However, there is no more to be said 
to her before many people. Also, there 
is no more to be said to him, before 
many people. 


The bell rings. Having bidden fare#well to 


her husband and to the viscount 

the people are going out, one after an- 
other. She also follows them, saluting 
her husband and the viscount. 

Again crossing the dangerous gang# 
plank, she descends to the pier. She 
received the light green umbrella from 
the hand of her maidservant, and raises 
it. Her husband and the viscount are 
standing on the bulwark, looking in 
her direction. She is looking up at 
them from under her umbrella. She 
feels that her eyes, as she looks up, 
are growing gradually larger and 
larger. 


Again the bell rings. A few French 
sailors begin to untie the rope from the 
gangplank. A Japanese laborer in 
Hanten is standing on the stool like that 
which is used in repairing the trolley, 
preparing to draw down the gangplank. 
Hanging on the rope of the wheel, 
pulled by the man in Hanten, the gang# 
plank at last leaves the bulwark. 

The noon-gun of the city of Yoko# 

hama resounds. With this as a signal, 

the ship, from the hold of which for 
some time a noise has been issuing, si- 
lently begins to move. The elderly Europeans, 
who seem to be a married couple, are 
standing at the bulwark. They are talking 
about some#thing of a jolly nature with a white# 
haired old man who is standing on the 
pier, with one of his feet placed on an 
apparatus, to roll the ropes, which 

looks like a big bobbin. They do not 
seem to regret the parting. 


It looks as if the ship is moving. It 
looks as if the pier is moving. There 
seems to be the distance of a Pallaraxe 
between the place where her husband 
and the viscount are standing and the 
place where she is standing. She feels 
her eyes growing larger and larger. 
Some of the people who are looking 
after them are running to the end of the 
pier. She cannot do such an immodest 


thing. Suddenly something white 

waves at the bulwark. It was a hand# 
kerchief waved by the hand of a woman 
who wears a big bonnet decorated with 
a white cloth. A tall man stands at the 
end of the pier, in red waistcoat and 

tan shoes. A white handkerchief 

waves also from the hand of this man. 
This also must be a parting in human 
life. These two persons set the fashion, 
and the handkerchiefs are waved here 
and there. White things are waving 

also from the people who are looking 
after the group surrounding the count. 
She also grasps the batiste handkerchief 
which she has brought in her sleeve, 
but she cannot do such an immodest 
thing. 


When the ship seemed to have left 

the pier, it turned its prow a bit to the 
right. The place where her husband 

and the viscount were standing has dis# 
appeared at last. 


Still she can see a boy about fifteen or sixteen, 
standing at the stern, in a 

blue, cold-looking garment like a blouse. 
What mother is waiting for him in 

France? Or, has he no parents? What 

is he looking at, standing by the rail at 

the stern? 


Slowly she turned her feet and 
walked among the maidservants sur- 
rounding her. 


The pier is long long 

At the place where the black-painted 
ship was anchored, until a short time 
ago, the water is glittering like the 
scales of fish, as the small ripples are 
reflecting the pale sunshine. 








URSATO, OR THE CROWN OF DAWN 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, Romances of Old Japan, by Yei Theodora Ozaki 


THE POSITION AT THE OPENING OF THE STORY 





Urasato and Tokijiro are lovers. The child, Midori, is born of this 
_liaison_. Tokijiro is a_samurai_ in the service of a Daimyo, and has 
charge of his lord's treasure department. He is a careless young man 
of a wild-oat-sowing disposition, and while entirely absorbed in this 
love affair with Urasato, a valuable _kakemono_, one of the Daimyo's 
heirlooms, is stolen. The loss is discovered and Tokijiro, who is held 
responsible, dismissed. 


To give Tokijiro the means of livelihood so that he may pursue the 
quest of the lost treasure, Urasato sells herself to a house of 

ill-fame, the Yamana-Ya by name, taking with her the child Midori, who 
is ignorant of her parentage. Kambei, the knave of a proprietor, is 
evidently a curio collector, and it is to be gathered from the context 

that the unfortunate young couple have some suspicion--afterwards 
justified--that by some means or other he has obtained possession of 
the kakemono_--hence Urasato's choice of that particular house. 


Tokijiro's one idea is to rescue Urasato, to whom he is devoted, but 

for lack of money he cannot visit her openly, and Kambei, seeing in him 
an unprofitable customer, and uneasy about the picture, for which he 
knows Tokijiro to be searching, forbade him the house, and persecutes 
Urasato and Midori to find out his whereabouts, in order, probably, 

that he may have him quietly put out of the way. 


As in all these old love stories the hero is depicted as a weak 

character, for love of women was supposed to have an effeminizing and 
debasing effect on men and was greatly discouraged among the _samurai_ 
by the feudal Daimyo of the martial provinces. On the other hand, 

the woman, though lost, having cast herself on the altar of what she 
considers her duty--the Moloch of Japan--often rises to sublime heights 
of heroism and self-abnegation, a paradox only found, it is said, in 
these social conditions of Japan. Urasato reminds one of the beautiful 
simile of the lotus that raises its head of dazzling bloom out of the 
slime of the pond--so tender are her sentiments, so strong and so 
faithful in character is she, in the midst of misery and horror. 


This recitation, freely rendered into English from the chanted drama, 
tells the story of Urasato's incarceration, of the lover's stolen 
interviews, of the inadvertent finding of the picture, and of Urasato's 
and Midori's final escape from the dread Yamana-Ya. 


The darkness was falling with the tender luminosity of an eastern 


twilight over the house; the sky was softly clouding, and a gentle wind 
sprang up and sighed through the pine-trees like a lullaby--the hush 
that comes at the end of the day with its promise of rest was over all 
the world, but in spite of the peaceful aspect of nature and of her 
surroundings, Urasato, as she came from her bath robed in _crépe_ and 
silken daintiness, felt very unhappy. To her world the night brought no 
peace or rest, only accumulated wretchedness and woe. 


Midori, her little handmaid, followed her fair mistress upstairs, and 
as Urasato languidly pushed open the sliding screens of her room and 
sank upon the mats, Midori fetched the tobacco tray with its tiny 
lacquer chest and miniature brazier all aglow, and placed it by her 
side. 


Urasato took up her little pipe, and with the weed of forgetfulness 
lulled for a while the pain of longing and loneliness which filled her 
heart. As she put the tobacco in the tiny pipe-bowl and smoked it in 
one or two whiffs and then refilled it again, the tap, tap of the pipe 

on the tray as she emptied the ashes were the only sounds, interluded 
with sighs that broke the stillness. "Kachi," "Kachi," "Kachi" sounded 
the little pipe. 


Tokijiro, waiting hopelessly outside the fence in the cold, could not 

so forget his misery. He kept in the shadow so as not to be seen by the 
other inmates of the house, for if he were discovered he would lose 

all chance of seeing Urasato that evening and, perhaps, for ever. What 
might happen if these secret visits were discovered he dared not think. 
To catch one glimpse of her he loved he had come far through the snow, 
and after losing his way and wandering about for hours, he now found 
himself outside the house, and waited, tired and cold and miserable, by 
the bamboo fence. 


"Life," said Tokijiro, speaking to himself, "is full of change like a 
running stream. Some time ago I lost one of my lord's treasures, an 

old and valuable _kakemono_ of a drawing ofa _garyobai_ (a plum-tree 
trained in the shape of a dragon). I ought to have taken more care 

of the property entrusted to me. I was accused of carelessness and 
dismissed. Secretly I am searching for it, but till now I have found 

no clue of the picture. I have even brought my troubles to Urasato, 

and made her unhappy about the lost treasure. Alas! I cannot bear to 

live longer. If I cannot see Urasato I will at least look upon little 
Midori's face once more and then take leave of this life for ever. The 
more I think, the more our mutual vows seem hopeless. My love for this 
imprisoned flower has become deeper and deeper, and now, alas! I cannot 
see her more. Such is this world of pain!" 


While Tokijiro thus soliloquized outside in the snow, Urasato in the 
room was speaking to her child-attendant, Midori. 


"Midori, tell me, are you sure no one saw my letter to Toki Sama 
yesterday?" 


"You need have no anxiety about that, I gave it myself to Toki 
Sama,"[2] answered Midori. 


"Hush," said Urasato, "you must not talk so loudly--some one might 
overhear you!" 


"All right," whispered the little girl, obediently. Leaving Urasato's 
side she walked over to the balcony and looking down into the garden 
she caught sight of Tokijiro standing outside the fence. 


"There, there!" exclaimed Midori, "there is Toki Sama outside the 
fenoe.” 


When Urasato heard these words joy filled her breast, a smile spread 
over her sad face, her languor vanished, and rising quickly from her 
seat on the mats, she glided to the balcony and placing her hands on 
the rail leaned far out so that she could see Tokijiro. 


"Oh! Tokiiro San," she exclaimed, "you have come again at last, how 
glad I am to see you!" 


Tokiiro, on hearing her voice calling him, looked up through the pine 
branches and the tears sprang to his eyes at sight of her, for into 

the depths of love their hearts sank always deeper and the two were 
fettered each to each with that bond of illusion which is stronger than 
the threat of hell or the promise of heaven. 


"Oh!" said Urasato, sadly, "what can I have done in a former life that 
this should be insupportable without the sight of you? The desire to 
see you only increases in the darkness of love. At first, a tenderness, 
it spread through my whole being, and now I love--I love. The things 
I would tell you are as great in number as the teeth of my comb, but 

I cannot say them to you at this distance. When you are absent I must 
sleep alone, instead of your arm my hand the only pillow, while my 
pillow is wet with tears longing for you,--if only it were the pillow 
of Kantan_ [3] I could at least dream that you were by my side. Poor 
comfort 'tis for love to live on dreams!" 


As she spoke, Urasato leaned far out over the balcony, the picture of 
youth, grace and beauty, her figure supple and fragile as a willow 
branch wafted to and fro by a summer breeze, and about her an air of 
the wistful sadness of the rains of early spring. 


[Illustration: As she spoke, Urasato leaned far out over the balcony, 
the picture of youth, grace and beauty. | 


"Oh! Urasato!" said Tokiiro, sadly, "the longer I stay here the worse 

it will be for you. If we are discovered not only you, but Midori also 
will be punished, and as she does not know all how unhappy she will be, 
and what will you do then. Oh! misery!" 


Urasato, overcome with the bitterness of their troubles and the 
hopelessness of their situation, and as if to shield Midori, 

impulsively drew the child to her and, embracing her with tenderness, 
burst into tears. 


The sound of footsteps suddenly startled them both. Urasato 
straightened herself quickly, pushed the child from her, and wiped 
away her tears. Midori, always clever and quick-witted, rolled a piece 
of paper into a ball and threw it quickly over the fence. It was a 
pre-arranged signal of danger. Tokiiro understood and hid himself out 
of sight. The screen of the room was pushed aside and not the dreaded 
proprietor nor his shrew of a wife, but the kindly and indispensable 
hair-dresser, O[4] Tatsu, appeared. 


"Oh, courtezan," said the woman, "I fear that I have kept you waiting. 
I wanted to come earlier, but I had so many customers that I could not 
get away before. As soon as I could do so I left and came to you ... 
but, Urasato Sama, what is the matter? You have a very troubled face 
and your eyes are wet with tears ... are you ill? Look here, Midori, 
you must take better care of her and give her some medicine." 


"T wanted her to take some medicine," said Midori, "but she said she 
would not." 


"I have always disliked medicine and, as Midori tells you, I refused to 
take any. I don't feel well to-day, O Tatsu. I don't know why, but I 
don't even wish to have the comb put through my hair--so I won't have 
my hair dressed now, O Tatsu, thank you." 


"Oh," answered O Tatsu, "that is a pity--your hair needs putting 
straight--it is very untidy at the sides; let me comb it back and you 
will then feel better yourself, too--" 


"O Tatsu," said Urasato, hopelessly; "you say so, but--even if the 
gloom that weighs down my spirit were lifted and my hair done up and 
put straight both would fall again, and knowing this, I am unhappy." 


"Oh," replied O Tatsu, "the loosened hair-knot which troubles you is my 
work--come to the dressing-table ... come!" 


Urasato could not well refuse the kindly woman and reluctantly allowed 
herself to be persuaded. She sat down in front of the mirror, but her 
heart was outside the fence with Tokijiro, and to wait till the woman 
had done her work was a torture to her. 


"Listen to me," said O Tatsu, as she took her stand behind Urasato 

and with deft fingers put the disordered coiffure to rights, "people 
cannot understand the feelings of others unless they have themselves 
suffered the same conditions. Even I, in past times, was not quite as I 

am now. It seems foolish to speak of it, but I always feel for you. If 

you deign to listen to me I will tell you my story. Even such an ugly 
woman as I am--there is a proverb you know, that says 'Even a devil at 
eighteen is fascinating’ (_oni mo juhachi_)--has had her day, and so 
there was someone who loved even me, and he is now my husband," and 
O Tatsu laughed softly, "ho-ho-ho." "Well, we plighted our vows and 
loved more and more deeply. At last he was in need of money and came to 
borrow of me, saying 'Lend me two _bu!_'[5] or 'Lend me three _bu!_' 
using me in those days only as his money-box. It must have been because 
our fate was determined in our previous life that I did not give him 

up. I let things go because I loved him. Youth does not come twice in a 
life-time. He was in great distress and I sold all my clothes to help 

him till my _tansu_[6] were empty, and then I filled them with his 

love letters. Things came to such a pass that we thought of committing 
suicide together. But a friend who knew what we were about to do 
stopped us, and so we are alive to this day. But things have changed 
since then, and now, when there is some small trouble, my husband tells 
me he will divorce me, and there are times when I feel I hate him and 
don't want to work for him any more. There is a proverb that 'the love 

of a thousand years can grow cold,' and it is true. Experience has 

taught me this." 


[Illustration: O Tatsu ... took her stand behind Urasato and with deft 
fingers put the disordered coiffure to rights] 


"O Tatsu Sama," answered Urasato, "in spite of all you say, I have no 
one to love me in this wide world, such an unfortunate creature as I 
am, so devotedly as you loved him." 


"You may think thus now," said O Tatsu, "for you have reached the age 
of love's prime. I know that people in love's despair often cut short 
their own lives, but while you have Midori to think of you cannot, you 
must not, commit suicide. Duty and love exist only while there is life. 
Oh dear, I have talked so much and so earnestly that I have forgotten 
to put in the _tsuto-naoshi_," and with the last finishing touches O 
Tatsu put in the pincer-like clasp which holds together the stray hair 

at the nape of the neck. 


Urasato's eyes were dry, though her heart was full of sympathy and 
sorrow as she listened to O Tatsu's kind words of sympathy, and as a 
bedimmed mirror so was her soul clouded with grief. Midori, touched by 
the sad conversation, dropped tears as she flitted about over the mats, 
putting away the comb box here and a cushion straight there. 


"Well," said O Tatsu, as she bowed to the ground and took her leave, 

"I am going yonder to the house of Adzumaya, good-bye!" and with these 
words she glided down the stairs and went out by the side door. Looking 
back as she did so, she called to Midori: 


"Look here, Midori, I am going out by the side gate instead of by the 
kitchen--will you please fasten it after me." With these words she 
seized the astonished Tokiiro, who was hiding in the shadow, pushed 
him inside and shut the gate (_pattari_) with a snap. With an unmoved 
face as if nothing unusual had occurred, O Tatsu put up her umbrella, 
for snow had begun to fall, lighted her little lantern and pattered 

away across the grounds without once looking back. 


Thus, through the compassionate help of another, Tokijiro was at last 
enabled to enter the house. He ran upstairs quickly, and entering the 
room, caught hold of Urasato's hand. 


"Urasato! I cannot bear our lot any longer. I cannot bear to live away 
from you--at last I am able to tell you how I long to die with you 

since we cannot belong to each other any longer. But if we die together 
thus, what will become of poor little Midori. What misery--oh, what 
misery! No--no--I have it; you shall not die--I alone will die; but oh! 
Urasato, pray for the repose of my soul!" 


"That would be too pitiless," said Urasato, while the tears fell like 
rain from her eyes, "if you die to-night what will become of our 
faithful little Midori and myself left behind? Let parents and child 
take hands to-night and cross the river of death together. We will not 
separate now, oh, no--no! Oh! Tokijiro San! you are too cruel to leave 
us behind." 


Some one was now heard calling from below. 


"Urasato Sama! Urasato Sama!" said a loud harsh voice, "come 
downstairs--you are wanted quickly, quickly--come!" 


Then the sound of a woman's feet as she began to ascend the stairs 
reached the three inmates of the room. 


Urasato's heart beat wildly and then seemed to stop with fright. Quick 
as a flash of lightning she hid Tokijiro in the _kotatsu_[7] and 

Midori, with her usual quick-wittedness, fetched the quilt and covered 
him over. Then she glided to the other side of the room. All this was 
the work of a moment. 


"O Kaya San," said Urasato, "what is the matter? What are you making 
such a fuss about? What do you want with me now?" 


"Oh! Urasato," answered the woman as she entered the room, "you pretend 


not to know why I call you. The master has sent for you--Midori is to 
come with you--such is his order!" 


Urasato made no answer, but followed O Kaya, who had come to fetch 
her. Anxiety for Tokijiro hidden in the _kotatsu_, and fear concerning 
what the sudden summons might mean made her heart beat so that she 
knew not what to do. Both she and Midori felt that the woman was like 
a torturing devil driving them along so much against their will--they 
seemed to feel her fierce eyes piercing them through from behind. 


O Kaya led them across the garden to another part of the house. The 
soft twilight had been succeeded by a dreary night. It was February and 
the night wind blew sharp and chill--the last snow of winter weighed 
down the bamboos; while, like an emblem of courage and strength in the 
midst of adversity, the odour of early plum blossoms hung upon the air. 
Overcome with anxiety, Urasato felt only the chill, and fear of the 
night spread through her whole being. She started and shivered when 
behind her Midori's clogs began to echo shrilly, like the voices of 
malicious wood-sprites in the trees laughing in derision at her plight. 
Her heart grew thin with pain and foreboding. "Karakong," "karakong," 
sounded the clogs, as they scraped along. "Ho, ho, ho!" mocked the 
echoing sprites from the bamboo wood. 


They reached the veranda of the house on the other side of 

the quadrangle. O Kaya pushed open the _shoji_ disclosing the 
grizzled-headed master, Kambei, seated beside the charcoal brazier 
looking fierce and angry. When Urasato and Midori saw him, their heart 
and soul went out with fear as a light in a sudden blast. 


Urasato, however, calmed herself, and sitting down outside the room on 
the veranda, put her hands to the floor and bowed over them. The master 
turned and glared at her. 


"Look here, Urasato," said he, "I have nothing but this to ask you. 
Has that young rascal Tokijiro asked you for anything out of this 
house--tell me at once--is such the case? I have heard so--tell me the 
truth!" 


Urasato, frightened as she was, controlled herself and answered quietly: 


"Such are the master's honourable words, but I have no remembrance of 
anyone asking me for anything whatsoever." 


"Um," said the master, "I shan't get it out of you so easily I see," 
then turning to O Kaya, he said, "Here, O Kaya, do as I told you--tie 
her up to the tree in the garden and beat her till she confesses." 


O Kaya rose from the mats and catching hold of the weeping Urasato 
dragged her up and untied and pulled off her girdle. The woman then 


carried the slender girl into the garden and bound her up with rope 

to a rough-barked, snow-covered pine-tree, which happened to be just 
opposite Urasato's room. O Kaya, lifting a bamboo broom threateningly, 
said, "Sa! Urasato, you won't be able to endure this--therefore make 

a true confession and save yourself. How can you be faithful to such 
a ghost of a rascal as Tokijiro? I have warned you many times, but in 
spite of all advice you still continue to meet him in secret. Your 
punishment has come at last--but it is not my fault, so please do not 
bear me any resentment. I have constantly asked the master to pardon 
you. To-night, out of pity, I begged him to let you off, but he would 
not listen. There is no help for it, I must obey my orders. Come, 
confess before you are beaten!" 


So O Kaya scolded and entreated Urasato; but Urasato made no reply--she 
only wept and sobbed in silence. 


"You are an obstinate girl!" said O Kaya, and she lifted the broom to 
strike. 


Midori now rushed forward in an agony of distress and tried to ward off 
the blow about to fall on her beloved mistress. O Kaya flung the child 
away with her left arm, and bringing the broom down, began to beat 
Urasato mercilessly till her dress was disarranged and her hair fell 
down in disorder about her shoulders. 


Midori could bear the sight no longer. She became frantic, and running 
to the wretched Kambei, lifted praying hands to him: then back again 
she darted to catch hold of O Kaya's dress, crying out to both: 

"Please, forgive her; oh, please, forgive her! Don't beat her so, I 
implore you!" 


O Kaya, now fully exasperated, seized the sobbing child. 
"I will punish you too," and tied Midori's hands behind her back. 


Tokiiro, looking down from the balcony of Urasato's room, had been a 
distraught and helpless spectator of the whole scene of cruelty in the 
garden. He could now no longer restrain himself and was about to jump 
over the balcony to the rescue. But Urasato happened at that moment to 
look up and saw what he intended doing. She shook her head and managed 
to say, unheard by the others: 


"Ah! this, for you to come out, no, no, no!" 


Then, as O Kaya came back from tying up Midori, she quickly added to 
her, "No, I mean you who have tied up Midori, you must be pitying 

her, you must be, O Kaya San--but in the presence of the master for 
that reason it won't do! It won't do!" and here she spoke, purposely, 
incoherently to O Kaya, while she signed to Tokijiro with her eyes that 


he must not come out--that her words were meant for him under cover of 
being addressed to O Kaya. 


Tokijiro knew that he could do nothing--he was utterly powerless to 

help Urasato, and if he obeyed his first impulse and jumped down into 
the garden he would only make matters a thousand times worse than they 
were, so he went back to the _kotatsu_, and bit the quilt and wept with 
impotent rage. 


"She is suffering all this for my sake--oh! Urasato! oh! oh! oh!" 


Kambei had now reached Urasato's side, and catching hold of her by the 
hair, said in a big voice, "Does not your heart tell you why you are so 
chastized? It is ridiculous that Tokijiro should come in search of the 
_kakemono_ that was entrusted to me. Ha! you look surprised. You see I 
know all. Look! Isn't the picture hanging there in my room? I allow no 
one so much as to point a finger at it--Sa! Urasato, I am sure Tokijiro 
asked you to get him that--come--speak the truth now?" 


"I have never been asked to steal any such thing," answered Urasato, 
sobbing. 


"Oh, you obstinate woman--will nothing make you confess? Here, 
Midori--where is Tokijiro? Tell me that first?" 


"T don't know," answered Midori. 


"There is no reason why Midori should know what you ask," said Urasato, 
trying to shield the child. 


"Midori is always with you," said Kambei--"and she must know," and 
turning to Midori he struck her, saying: "Now confess--where is 
Tokiiro hiding now?" 


"Oh, oh, you hurt me," cried the child. 


"Well, confess then," said the cruel man, "then I won't hurt you any 
more!" 


"Oh ... Urasato," cried Midori, turning to her--"entreat the master to 
pardon me--if he kills me, before I die I can never meet my father whom 


I have never seen." 


Tokiiro, upstairs in the balcony, heard all that was going on and 
murmured: 


"That is, indeed, natural, poor child." 


But Kambei, unaware that he was heard and seen, beat the child again 


and again. 


"I can't make out what you say, little creature," he screamed with 
rage. "You shall feel the weight of this _tekki_[8] then we shall see 
if you will still not answer what is asked you." 


Under this hell-like torture Midori could scarcely breathe. The poor 
child tried to crawl away, but as she was bound with rope, she was 
unable to do so. 


The cruel man once more caught hold of her roughly by the shoulder and 
began to beat her again. At last the child gave a great cry of pain, 
lost consciousness, and fell back as though dead. 


Kambei was now alarmed at what he had done, for he had no intention 
of killing the child--only of making her tell him where Tokijiro was 
living or hiding. He stopped beating her and stood on one side, angry 
enough at being thwarted by Urasato and Midori. 


Urasato raised her head and moaned to herself as she looked at the 
prostrate child. 


"I am really responsible for the child's suffering,” she said to 
herself--"my sin is the cause of it all; forgive me, my child--you know 
it not, but Iam your mother; and although you are only a child you 
have understood and helped me. You saw that I was in love and always 
anxious about my lover. This is from a fault in your former life that 
you have such a mother--ah! this is all, alas, fruit of our sins in 

another existence," and Urasato's tears flowed so fast that, like 

spring rain, they melted the snow upon which they fell. 


O Kaya now came up to her, saying, 

"What an obstinate creature you are! If you don't confess you shall 
wander in company with your child to the Meido_,"[9] and with these 
words she raised her broom to strike. 

Hikoroku, the clerk of the house, now came running upon the scene. He 
had fallen in love with Urasato and had often pressed his suit in vain. 
When he saw how matters stood he pushed O Kaya away. 

"You are not to help Urasato!" screamed O Kaya, angrily. 

"Go away, go away," said Hikoroku, "this punishment is the clerk's 
work--though I am only a humble servant, however humble I am I don't 


need your interference." 


Then Hikoroku turned to Kambei and said apologetically. 


"Excuse me, master, I have something to say to you; the matter is 
this--that dear Urasato--no, I mean Midori and Urasato--I never forget 
them, oh, no, no! I know their characters--they are good-hearted. This 
punishment is the clerk's work. If you will only leave Urasato to me 

I shall be able to make her confess. I am sure I can manage her. If 
you will make me responsible for making Urasato confess, I shall be 
grateful." 


Kambei nodded his head, he was already tired, and said: 


"Um--I would not allow anyone else to do this, but as I trust you 
Hikoroku, I will let you do it for a while; without fail you must 
make her confess, I will rest,"--and with these words he went into 
the house, intending to put the blame on Hikoroku if his regulation 
suffered because of his treatment of Urasato. 


Hikoroku accompanied his master to the house and bowed low as he 
entered. He then came back to Urasato. 


"Did you hear what the master said? Did he not say that he would not 
entrust this to anyone else but _me_--only to me--Hikoroku--don't you 
see what a fine fellow I am? If only you had listened to me before you 
need never have suffered so--I would have helped you, Urasato San! 
Perhaps you suspect me as being to blame for all this; but no--indeed, 

I am not--you and I are living in another world. Will you not listen to 
me--Urasato San?--but oh!--you have a different heart--oh! what am I to 
do?" and he placed his hands palm to palm and lifted them despairingly 
upwards to Urasato, shaking them up and down in supplication. 


O Kaya had been listening to Hikoroku, for she was in love with him 
herself and was always jealous of the attention he paid to Urasato. 

She now came up and said, as she shrugged her shoulders from side to 
side: "Now Hikoroku Sama--what are you doing? What are you saying? 
Notwithstanding your promise to the master to make Urasato confess, 
you are now talking to her in this way. Whenever you see Urasato you 
always act like this without thinking of me or my feelings for you. I 

am offended--I can't help it! You will probably not get her to confess 
after all. Well--I will take your place, so go away!" 


As O Kaya came up to Hikoroku he pushed her away, saying: 


"No, never! You shall not hurt her--this is not your business--the 

master has entrusted it to me. As for you, it is ridiculous that you 

should love me. How ugly you are! Ugh!--your face is like a lion's. Are 
you not ashamed. Before the master I have no countenance left when I 
think of what you say to me. Now then--go away O Kaya--I am going to 
untie poor Urasato!" 


O Kaya tried to push Hikoroku away. Hikoroku took up the broom and beat 


her without caring how much he hurt her. Mercilessly did he continue 
to beat her till she was overcome and, falling down on the snow, lay 
stunned for some time to come. 


Having thus got rid of O Kaya, Hikoroku quickly released Urasato and 
Midori. As he lifted the child up she opened her eyes. 


"Ya, ya! Are you still there, mother?" 


Did Midori know that Urasato was her mother, or on returning to 
consciousness was it instinct or affection that made her use the tender 
name? 


When she heard Midori's voice, Urasato felt that she must be in a 
dream, for she had feared that the child had been killed by Kambei's 
beating. 


"Are you still alive?" she exclaimed, and caught the child in her arms 
while tears of joy fell down her pale cheeks. 


Hikoroku looked on with a triumphant face, for he was pleased at what 
he had done. 


"Urasato Sama, you must run away, and now that I have saved you both 
I can't stay here. I, too, shall be tied up and punished for this. I 

shall run away, too! Well, it is certainly better to escape with you 

than to remain here. Let us flee together now. Come with me. I must get 
my purse, however, before I go. Please wait here till I come back with 
my small savings--then I can help you; don't let anyone find you," and 
without waiting for Urasato's answer Hikoroku ran into the house. 


Urasato and Midori stood clasping each other under the pine tree. They 
were shaking with cold and fatigue and pain. Suddenly a sound made them 
look up. Tokijiro suddenly stood before them. He had climbed out on to 
the roof, and walking round the quadrangle, had reached the spot where 
they stood and then let himself down by the pine-tree. When the two saw 
him they started for joy. 


"Oh," said Urasato, scarcely able to make herself heard, "how did you 
get here, Tokijiro?" 


"Hush," said Tokiyiro, "don't speak so loudly. I have heard and seen 
all--oh! my poor Urasato, it has caused me much pain to think that 
you have suffered so much because of me; but in the midst of all this 
misery there is one thing over which we can rejoice. As soon as I 
heard what Kambei said about the _kakemono_ I crept downstairs and 
into the room he pointed out, and there I found my lord's long-lost 
picture. Look, here it is! I have it safe at last. The very one drawn 

by Kanaoka. Someone must have stolen it. Iam saved at last--I am 


thankful. I shall be received back into my lord's service--I owe this 
to you, and IJ shall never forget it as long as I live." 


Footsteps were heard approaching, Tokijiro hid himself behind a post of 
the gate. He was only just in time. 


Hikoroku came stumbling along across the garden from the other side of 
the house. 


"Here, here, Urasato San, we can now fly together--I have got my 
money--we can get out by the gate. Wait another moment, I will steal in 
and get the picture for you." 


As soon as Hikoroku had gone again Tokijiro rushed forward, and seizing 
Urasato and Midori by the hand, hurried them out of the garden. Once 
outside they felt that they had escaped from the horror and death of 

the tiger's mouth. 


Hikoroku, not being able to find the picture, hastened back to the spot 
where he had left Urasato, when he ran into O Kaya, who had recovered 
consciousness, and now picked herself up from the ground somewhat 
bewildered and wondering what had happened. 


"Are you Hikoroku? Are you Hikoroku?" she exclaimed, and caught him in 
her arms. 


Catching sight of her face, Hikoroku cried out with disgust and horror. 
"Ya! Avaunt evil! Avaunt devil!" 


The three fugitives outside the gate heard Hikoroku's exclamation. 
Tokijiro caught up Midori and put her on his back. Then he and Urasato 
taking each other by the hand ran away as fast as they could. The 

dawn began to break and the birds to sing as they left the dread place 
behind them. From far and near the crows began to wing their way across 
the morning sky. 


Hitherto _the crow of dawn_ had parted them--it now united them. 
Thinking of this, Tokijiro and Urasato looked at each other with eyes 
brimming over with tears, yet shining with the light of new-born hope. 


[Footnote 1: The Crow of Dawn, or Akegarasu_, another name for the 
story of Urasato_. Akegarasu_, literally rendered means "Dawn-Crow." 
It is an expression which typifies the wrench of parting at daybreak 
which lovers like Tokijiro and Urasato experience, when dawn comes 
heralded by the croak of a crow (_karasu_) flying across the half-lit 
sky--a sign that the time for the two to separate has come. 


This story is taken from the Gidayu_ or musical drama, in which the 
chanter mimes the voices and actions of the many different characters 
to an accompaniment on the samisen_ (guitar or banjo). ] 


[Footnote 2: Sama, a title equivalent to Mr. It is a polite term used 
for both men and women. ] 


[Footnote 3: This is an allusion to a Chinese story, related in the 
musical drama, where a poor man of Kantan fell asleep and dreamed that 
he became Emperor and had all that he could desire. ] 


[Footnote 4: O is the honorific placed before female names of not more 
than two syllables. ] 


[Footnote 5: One _bu_ was about twenty-five sen in those days, but the 
equivalent of more than a yen in the present currency. | 


[Footnote 6: Tansu_, Japanese chest of drawers. ] 
[Footnote 7: A hearth sunk in the floor, covered with a grating and 
framework over which is thrown a quilt under which people sit to warm 


themselves. ] 


[Footnote 8: _Tekki_, the tiny metal bars which form the top of the 
andirons in a brazier. | 


[Footnote 9: _Meido_, Hades--the abode of the dead. ] 








UTAMARO 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Spirit of Japanese Art, by Yone Noguchi 


I feel I scent, in facing Utamaroa (M ladies, whether with no 

soul or myriad souls (certainly ladies, be they courtesans or 

_geishas_, who never bartered their own beauty and songs away), the 
rich-soft passionate odour of rare old roses; when I say I hear the 
silken-delicate summer breezes winging in the picture, I mean that the 
Japanese sensuousness (is it the scent or pang of a lilac or thorn?) 
makes my senses shiver at the last moment when it finally turns to 
spirituality. It was our Japanese civilisation of soul, at least 

in olden time under Tokugawaa #4 regime, not to distinguish between 
sensuousness and spirituality, or to see at once the spiritual in the 
sensuous; I once wrote down as follows, upon the woman drawn by lines, 
or, more true to say, by the absence of lines, in snake-like litheness 

of attitude, I might say more subtle than Rossettia (a Lillith, with such 
eyes only opened to see love: 


a #4f00 common to say she is the beauty of line, 
However, the line old, spiritualised into odour, 
(The odour soared into an everlasting ghost from life and death), 
As a gossamer, the handiwork of a dream, 

a fais left free as it flaps: 

The lady of Utamaroa (iM art is the beauty of zephyr flow. 

I say again, the line with the breath of love, 
Enwrapping my heart to be a happy prey: 

Sensuous? To some so she may appear, 

But her sensuousness divinised into the word of love.a # 





an 


[Sidenote: THE LADY OF UTAMARO8 {% ART] 


Although I can enjoy and even criticise Hiroshige or Hokusai at any 

time and in any place, let me tell you that I cannot do so with 

Utamaro, because I must be first in the rightest mood (who says bodies 
have no mood?) as when I see the living woman; to properly appreciate 
his work of art I must have the fullness of my physical strength so 

that my criticism is disarmed. (Criticism? Why, that is the art for 

people imperfect in health, thin and tired.) I feel, let me confess, 

almost physical paina fits it rather a joy?4 fvithrough all my adoration in 
seeing Utamaroa %4 women, just as when with the most beautiful women 
whose beauty first wounds us; I do not think it vulgarity to say that I 

feel blushing with them, because the true spiritualism would please to 

be parenthesised by bodily emphasis. It is your admiration that makes 
you bold; again your admiration of Utamaroa (% pictures that makes them 
a real part of yourself, therefore your vital question of body and 

soul; and you shall never be able to think of them separately from 

your personal love. When I say that we have our own life and art in his 
work, I mean that all Japanese woman-beauty, love, passion, sorrow and 
joy, in one word, all dreams now appear, then disappear, by the most 
wonderful lines of his art. 


I will lay me down whenever I want to beautifully admire Utamaro and 
spend half an hour with his lady (4 (40-day I am with her in silence 

of twilight eve, and am afraid she may vanish into the mista f=), in 

the room darkened by the candle-light (it is the candle-light that 

darkens rather than lights); every book or picture of Western origin 
(perhaps except a few reprints from Rossetti or Whistler, which would 
not break the atmosphere altogether) should be put aside. How can you 
place together in the same room Utamaroa {% women, for instance, with 
Milleta 4 pictures or Carpentera 44 *4fowards Democracy"? The atmosphere I 
want to create should be most impersonal, not touched or scarred by the 
sharpness of modern individualism or personality, but eternally soft 

and grey; under the soft grey atmosphere you would expect to see the 
sudden swift emotion of love, pain, or joy of life, that may come any 
moment or may not come at all. I always think that the impersonality or 
the personality born out of the depth of impersonality was regarded in 





older Japan as the highest, most virtuous art and life; now not talking 
about life, but the arta fJtamaroa (a4 art, the chronicle or history of the 
idealised harem or divan. How charming to talk with Utamaro on love and 
beauty in the grey soft atmosphere particularly fitting to receive him 

in, or to be received by him in. I would surely venture to say to him 

on such a rare occasion: a {#You had no academy or any hall of mediocrity 
in your own days to send your pictures to; that was fortunate, as you 
appealed directly to the people eventually more artistic and always 

just. I know that you too were once imprisoned under the accusation 

of obscenity; there was the criticism also in your day which saw the 

moral and the lesson, but not the beauty and the picture. When you say 
how sorry you were to part with your picture when it was done, I fully 
understand your artistic heart, because the picture was too much of 
yourself; perhaps you confessed your own love and passion too nakedly. 

I know that you must have been feeling uneasy or even afraid to be 
observed or criticised too closely.a f= 





[Sidenote: THE ACCUSATION OF OBSCURITY ] 


As a certain critic remarked, the real beauty flies away like an 

angel whenever an intellect rushes in and begins to speak itself; the 
intellect, if it has anything to do, certainly likes to show up itself 

too much, with no consideration for the general harmony that would soon 
be wounded by it. Utamaroa (iM art, let me dare say, is as I once wrote: 


a She is an art (let me call her so) 
Hung, as a web, in the air of perfume, 
Soft yet vivid, she sways in music: 
(But what sadness in her saturation of life!) 

Her music lives in intensity of a moment and then dies; 
To her, suggestion is her life. 

She is the moth-light playing on realitya fa dusk, 
Soon to die as a savage prey of the moment; 

She is a creation of surprise (let me say so), 

Dancing gold on the wire of impulse.a f= 





Some one might say that Utamaroa i ladies are brainless, but is it not, 
as I said before, that the sacrifice of individuality or personality 

makes them join at once with the great ghosts of universal beauty and 
love? They are beautiful, because all the ghosts and spirits of all 

the ages and humanity of Japan speak themselves through them; it is 
perfectly right of him not to give any particular name to the pictures, 
because they are not the reflection of only one woman, but of a hundred 
and thousand women; besides, Utamaro must have been loving a little 
secrecy and mystification to play with the publica ( curiosity. 


[Sidenote: THE UKIYOYE WOMAN] 


We have his art; that is quite enough. What do I care about his life, 


what he used to wear and eat, how long he slept and how many hours 
he worked every day; in fact, what is known as his life is extremely 
slight. It is said that he was a sort of hanger-on to Juzaburo Tsutaya, 
the well-known publisher of his day, at the house within a stonea (4 
throw of Daimon or Great Gate of Yoshiwara, the Nightless City of 
hired beauties and lanterns, where, the story says, Utamaro had his 
nightly revel of youthful days as a fatal slave to female enchantment; 
while we do not know whether he revelled there or not, we know that 
as Yoshiwara of those times was the rendezvous of beauty, good looks, 
and song, not all physical, but quite spiritual, we can believe that 

he must have wandered there for his artistic development. Indeed there 
was his great art beautifully achieved when he suddenly entered into 
idealism or dream where sensuousness and spirituality find themselves 
to be blood brothers or sisters. In the long history of Japanese art we 
see the most interesting turn in the appearance of a new personality, 
that is the Ukiyoye woman; and who was the artist who perfected them 
to the art of arts? He was Utamaro. You may abuse and criticise, if 

you will, their unnaturally narrow squint eyes and egg-shaped smooth 
face; but from the mask his woman wears I am deliciously impressed 
with the strange yet familiar, old but new, artistic personality. The 
times change, and we are becoming more intellectual, as a consequence, 
physically ugly; is it too sweeping or one-sided to say that? I have, 
however, many reasons for my wishing to see more influence of Utamaroa 4 
art. 








CLASSICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE--POETRY 
Project Gutenberg's A History of Chinese Literature, by Herbert A. Giles 


Foremost among the scholars of the present dynasty stands the name of 
KU CHIANG (1612-1681). Remaining faithful to the Mings after 

their final downfall, he changed his name to Ku Yen-wu, and for a long 
time wandered about the country in disguise. He declined to serve under 
the Manchus, and supported himself by farming. A profound student, it 
is recorded that in his wanderings he always carried about with him 
several horse-loads of books to consult whenever his memory might be at 
fault. His writings on the Classics, history, topography, and poetry 

are still highly esteemed. To foreigners he is best known as the author 
of the _Jih Chih Lu_, which contains his notes, chiefly on the Classics 
and history, gathered during a course of reading which extended over 
thirty years. He also wrote many works upon the ancient sounds and 
rhymes. 


* * * * * 


CHU YUNG-SHUN (1617-1689) was delicate as a child, and his mother 
made him practise the Taoist art of prolonging life indefinitely, 


which seems to be nothing more than a system of regular breathing 
with deep inspirations. He was a native of a town in Kiangsu, at the 
sack of which, by the conquering Tartars, his father perished rather 
than submit to the new dynasty. In consequence of his father’s death 
he steadily declined to enter upon a public career, and gave up his 
life to study and teaching. He was the author of commentaries upon 
the Great Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean, and of other works; 
but none of these is so famous as his Family Maxims, a little book 
which, on account of the author’s name, has often been attributed to 
the great commentator Chu Hsi. The piquancy of these maxims disappears 
in translation, owing as they do much more to literary form than to 
subject-matter. Here are two specimens:-- 


“Forget the good deeds you have done; remember the kindnesses you have 
received.” 


“Mind your own business, follow out your destiny, live in accord with 
the age, and leave the rest to God. He who can do this is near indeed.” 


His own favourite saying was-- 


“To know what ought to be known, and to do what ought to be done, that 
is enough. There is no time for anything else.” 


Three days before his death he struggled into the ancestral hall, and 
there before the family tablets called the spirits of his forefathers 
to witness that he had never injured them by word or deed. 


* * * * * 


[Sidenote: LAN TING-YUAN] 


LAN TING-YUAN (1680-1733), better known as Lan Lu-chou, 
devoted himself as a youth to poetry, literature, and political 

economy. He accompanied his brother to Formosa as military secretary, 
and his account of the expedition attracted public attention. 
Recommended to the Emperor, he became magistrate of P’u-lin, and 
distinguished himself as much by his just and incorrupt administration 
as by his literary abilities. He managed, however, to make enemies 
among his superior officers, and within three years he was impeached 
for insubordination and thrown into prison. His case was subsequently 
laid before the Emperor, who not only set him free, but appointed him 
to be Prefect at Canton, bestowing upon him at the same time some 
valuable medicine, an autograph copy of verses, a sable robe, some 
joss-stick, and other coveted marks of Imperial favour. But all was in 
vain. He died of a broken heart one month after taking up his post. 

His complete works have been published in twenty small octavo volumes, 
of which works perhaps the best known of all is a treatise on the 

proper training of women, which fills two of the above volumes. This is 


divided under four heads, namely, Virtue, Speech, Personal Appearance, 
and Duty, an extended education in the intellectual sense not coming 
within the writer’s purview. The chapters are short, and many of them 

are introduced by some ancient aphorism, forming a convenient peg upon 
which to hang a moral lesson, copious extracts being made from the work 
of the Lady Pan of the Han dynasty. A few lines from his preface may be 
interesting:-- 


“Good government of the empire depends upon morals; correctness of 
morals depends upon right ordering of the family; and right ordering 

of the family depends upon the wife.... If the curtain which divides 

the men from the women is too thin to keep them apart, misfortune will 
come to the family and to the State. Purification of morals, from the 
time of the creation until now, has always come from women. Women are 
not all alike; some are good and some are bad. For bringing them to a 
proper uniformity there is nothing like education. In old days both 

boys and girls were educated ... but now the books used no longer 

exist, and we know not the details of the system.... The education 

of a woman is not like that of her husband, which may be said to 
continue daily all through life. For he can always take up a classic 

or a history, or familiarise himself with the works of miscellaneous 
writers; whereas a woman’s education does not extend beyond ten years, 
after which she takes upon herself the manifold responsibilities of a 
household. She is then no longer able to give her undivided attention 

to books, and cannot investigate thoroughly, the result being that 

her learning is not sufficiently extensive to enable her to grasp 
principles. She is, as it were, carried away upon a flood, without hope 
of return, and it is difficult for her to make any use of the knowledge 

she has acquired. Surely then a work on the education of women is much 
to be desired.” 


This is how one phase of female virtue is illustrated by anecdote:-- 


“A man having been killed in a brawl, two brothers were arrested for 

the murder and brought to trial. Each one swore that he personally 

was the murderer, and that the other was innocent. The judge was thus 
unable to decide the case, and referred it to the Prince. The Prince 

bade him summon their mother, and ask which of them had done the deed. 
‘Punish the younger,’ she replied through a flood of tears. ‘People 

are usually more fond of the younger,’ observed the judge; “how is it 

you wish me to punish him?’ ‘He is my own child,’ answered the woman; 
‘the elder is the son of my husband’s first wife. When my husband died 
he begged me to take care of the boy, and I promised I would. If now I 
were to let the elder be punished while the younger escaped, I should 

be only gratifying my private feelings and wronging the dead. I have 

no alternative.’ And she wept on until her clothes were drenched with 
tears. Meanwhile the judge reported to the Prince, and the latter, 
astonished at her magnanimity, pardoned both the accused.” 


Two more of the above twenty volumes are devoted to the most remarkable 
of the criminal cases tried by him during his short magisterial career. 

An extract from the preface (1729) to his complete works, penned by an 
ardent admirer, will give an idea of the estimation in which these are 
held:-- 


“My master’s judicial capacity was of a remarkably high order, as 
though the mantle of Pao Hsiao-su[46] had descended upon him. In very 
difficult cases he would investigate dispassionately and calmly, 
appearing to possess some unusual method for worming out the truth; so 
that the most crafty lawyers and the most experienced scoundrels, whom 
no logic could entangle and no pains intimidate, upon being brought 
before him, found themselves deserted by their former cunning, and 
confessed readily without waiting for the application of torture. 

I, indeed, have often wondered how it is that torture is brought 

into requisition so much in judicial investigations. For, under the 
influence of the ‘three wooden instruments,’ what evidence is there 
which cannot be elicited?--to say nothing of the danger of a mistake 

and the unutterable injury thus inflicted upon the departed spirits 

in the realms below. Now, my master, in investigating and deciding 
cases, was fearful only lest his people should not obtain a full and 

fair hearing; he, therefore, argued each point with them quietly and 
kindly until they were thoroughly committed to a certain position, with 
no possibility of backing out, and then he decided the case upon its 
merits as thus set forth. By such means, those who were bambooed had no 
cause for complaint, while those who were condemned to die died without 
resenting their sentence; the people were unable to deceive him, and 
they did not even venture to make the attempt. Thus did he carry out 

the Confucian doctrine of respecting popular feeling;[47] and were all 
judicial officers to decide cases in the same careful and impartial 
manner, there would not be a single injured suitor under the canopy of 
heaven.” 


The following is a specimen case dealing with the evil effects of 
superstitious doctrines:-- 


“The people of the Ch’ao-yang district are great on bogies, and love 

to talk of spirits and Buddhas. The gentry and their wives devote 
themselves to Ta Tien, but the women generally of the neighbourhood 
flock in crowds to the temples to burn incense and adore Buddha, 
forming an unbroken string along the road. Hence, much ghostly and 
supernatural nonsense gets spread about; and hence it was that the 
Hou-t’ien sect came to flourish. I know nothing of the origin of this 
sect. It was started amongst the Ch’ao-yang people by two men, named 
Yen and Chou respectively, who said that they had been instructed by 

a white-bearded Immortal, and who, when an attempt to arrest them was 
made by a predecessor in office, absconded with their families and 
remained in concealment. By and by, however, they came back, calling 
themselves the White Lily or the White Aspen sect. I imagine that 


White Lily was the real designation, the alteration in name being 
simply made to deceive. Their ‘goddess’ was Yen’s own wife, and she 
pretended to be able to summon wind and bring down rain, enslave 
bogies and exorcise spirits, being assisted in her performances by 

her paramour, a man named Hu, who called himself the Immortal of 
Pencil Peak. He used to aid in writing out charms, spirting water, 
curing diseases, and praying for heirs; and he could enable widows 

to hold converse with their departed husbands. The whole district 

was taken in by these people, and went quite mad about them, people 
travelling from afar to worship them as spiritual guides, and, with 
many offerings of money, meats, and wines, enrolling themselves as 
their humble disciples, until one would have said it was market-day in 
the neighbourhood. I heard of their doings one day as I was returning 
from the prefectural city. They had already established themselves 

in a large building to the north of the district; they had opened a 
preaching-hall, collected several hundred persons together, and for 

the two previous days had been availing themselves of the services of 
some play-actors to sing and perform at their banquets. I immediately 
sent off constables to arrest them; but the constables were afraid 

of incurring the displeasure of the spirits and being seized by the 
soldiers of the infernal regions, while so much protection was afforded 
by various families of wealth and position that the guilty parties 
succeeded in preventing the arrest of a single one of their number. 
Therefore I proceeded in person to their establishment, knocked at 

the door, and seized the goddess, whom I subjected to a searching 
examination as to the whereabouts of her accomplices; but the interior 
of the place being, as it was, a perfect maze of passages ramifying in 
every direction, when I seized a torch and made my way along, even if 
I did stumble up against any one, they were gone in a moment before I 
had time to see where. It was a veritable nest of secret villany, and 

one which I felt ought to be searched to the last comer. Accordingly, 
from the goddess’s bed in a dark and out-of-the-way chamber I dragged 
forth some ten or a dozen men; while out of the Immortal’s bedroom I 
brought a wooden seal of office belonging to the Lady of the Moon, also 
a copy of their magic ritual, a quantity of soporifics, wigs, clothes, 

and ornaments, of the uses of which I was then totally ignorant. I 
further made a great effort to secure the person of the Immortal 
himself; and when his friends and rich supporters saw the game was up, 
they surrendered him over to justice. At his examination he comported 
himself in a very singular manner, such being indeed the chief means 
upon which he relied, besides the soporifics and fine dresses, to 
deceive the eyes and ears of the public. As to his credulous dupes, 
male and female, when they heard the name of the Lady of the Moon they 
would be at first somewhat scared; but by and by, seeing that the 
goddess was certainly a woman, they would begin to regain courage, 
while the Immortal himself, with his hair dressed out and his face 
powdered and his skirts fluttering about, hovered round the goddess, 
and assuming all the airs and graces of a supernatural beauty, soon 
convinced the spectators that he was really the Lady of the Moon, and 


quite put them off the scent as to his real sex. Adjourning now to one 
of the more remote apartments, there would follow worship of Maitréya 
Buddha, accompanied by the recital of some _ sfitra_; after which 
soporific incense would be lighted, and the victims be thrown into 

a deep sleep. This soporific, or ‘soul confuser,’ as it is otherwise 
called, makes people feel tired and sleepy; they are recovered by 
means of a charm and a draught of cold water. The promised heirs and 
the interviews with deceased husbands are all supposed to be brought 
about during the period of trance--for which scandalous impostures 

the heads of these villains hung up in the streets were scarcely a 
sufficient punishment. However, reflecting that it would be a great 
grievance to the people were any of them to find themselves mixed 

up in such a case just after a bad harvest, and also that among the 

large number who had become affiliated to this society there would be 
found many old and respectable families, I determined on a plan which 
would put an end to the affair without any troublesome _esclandre_. 

I burnt all the depositions in which names were given, and took no 
further steps against the persons named. I ordered the goddess and her 
paramour to receive their full complement of blows (viz., one hundred), 
and to be punished with the heavy _cangue_; and, placing them at the 
yamén gate, I let the people rail and curse at them, tear their flesh 

and break their heads, until they passed together into their boasted 
Paradise. The husband and some ten others of the gang were placed in 
the cangue_, bambooed, or punished in some way; and as for the rest, 
they were allowed to escape with this one more chance to turn over 

a new leaf. I confiscated the building, destroyed its disgraceful 
hiding-places, changed the whole appearance of the place, and made 

it into a literary institution to be dedicated to five famous heroes 

of literature. I cleansed and purified it from all taint, and on the 

Ist and 15th of each moon I would, when at leisure, indulge with the 
scholars of the district in literary recreations. I formed, in fact, a 
literary club; and, leasing a plot of ground for cultivation, devoted 

the returns therefrom to the annual Confucian demonstrations and to the 
payment of a regular professor. Thus the true doctrine was caused to 
flourish, and these supernatural doings to disappear from the scene; 
the public tone was elevated, and the morality of the place vastly 
improved. 


“When the Brigadier-General and the Lieutenant-Governor heard what had 
been done, they very much commended my action, saying: ‘Had this sect 
not been rooted out, the evil results would have been dire indeed; and 

had you reported the case in the usual way, praying for the execution 

of these criminals, your merit would undoubtedly have been great; but 
now, without selfish regard to your own interests, you have shown 
yourself unwilling to hunt down more victims than necessary, or to 

expose those doings in such a manner as to lead to the suicide of the 
persons implicated. Such care for the fair fame of so many people is 
deserving of all praise.’” 


Although not yet of the same national importance as at the present day, 
it was still impossible that the foreign question should have escaped 

the notice of such an observant man as Lan Ting-yiian. He flourished at 
a time when the spread of the Roman Catholic religion was giving just 
grounds for apprehension to thoughtful Chinese statesmen. Accordingly, 
we find amongst his collected works two short notices devoted to a 
consideration of trade and general intercourse with the various nations 
of barbarians. They are interesting as the untrammelled views of 

the greatest living Chinese scholar of the date at which they were 
written, namely, in 1732. The following is one of these notices:-- 


“To allow the barbarians to settle at Canton was a mistake. Ever since 
Macao was given over, in the reign of Chia Ching (1522-1567) of the 
Ming dynasty, to the red-haired barbarians, all manner of nations 

have continued without ceasing to flock thither. They build forts and 
fortifications and dense settlements of houses. Their descendants will 
overshadow the land, and all the country beyond Hsiang-shan will become 
a kingdom of devils. ‘Red-haired’ is a general term for the barbarians 

of the western islands. Amongst them there are the Dutch, French, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, English, and Yu-st-la [? Islam], all of which 
nations are horribly fierce. Wherever they go they spy around with a 
view to seize on other people’s territory. There was Singapore, which 
was originally a Malay country; the red-haired barbarians went there 

to trade, and by and by seized it for an emporium of their own. So 

with the Philippines, which were colonised by the Malays; because the 
Roman Catholic religion was practised there, the Western foreigners 
appropriated it in like manner for their own. The Catholic religion is 
now spreading over China. In Hupeh, Hunan, Honan, Kiangsi, Fuhkien, and 
Kuangsi, there are very few places whither it has not reached. In the 
first year of the Emperor Yung Chéng [1736], the Viceroy of Fuhkien, 
Man Pao, complained that the Western foreigners were preaching their 
religion and tampering with the people, to the great detriment of the 
localities in question; and he petitioned that the Roman Catholic 

chapels in the various provinces might be turned into lecture-rooms 

and schools, and that all Western foreigners might be sent to Macao, 

to wait until an opportunity should present itself of sending them 

back to their own countries. However, the Viceroy of Kuangtung, out of 
mistaken kindness, memorialised the Throne that such of the barbarians 
as were old or sick and unwilling to go away might be permitted to 
remain in the Roman Catholic establishment at Canton, on the condition 
that if they proselytised, spread their creed, or chaunted their sacred 
books, they were at once to be punished and sent away. The scheme was 
an excellent one, but what were the results of it? At present more 

than 10,000 men have joined the Catholic chapel at Canton, and there 

is also a department for women, where they have similarly got together 
about 2000. This is a great insult to China, and seriously injures 

our national traditions, enough to make every man of feeling grind 

his teeth with rage. The case by no means admits of ‘teaching before 
punishing.’ 


“Now these traders come this immense distance with the object of making 
money. What then is their idea in paying away vast sums in order to 
attract people to their faith? Thousands upon thousands they get to 

join them, not being satisfied until they have bought up the whole 
province. Is it possible to shut one’s eyes and stop one’s ears, 
pretending to know nothing about it and making no inquiries whatever? 
There is an old saying among the people--‘Take things in time. A 

little stream, if not stopped, may become a great river.’ How much 

more precaution is needed, then, when there is a general inundation 

and men’s hearts are restless and disturbed? In Canton the converts to 
Catholicism are very numerous; those in Macao are in an inexpugnable 
fortress. There is a constant interchange of arms between the two, and 
if any trouble like that of the Philippines or Singapore should arise, 

I cannot say how we should meet it. At the present moment, with a 
pattern of Imperial virtue on the Throne, whose power and majesty have 
penetrated into the most distant regions, this foolish design of the 
barbarians should on no account be tolerated. Wise men will do well to 
be prepared against the day when it may be necessary for us to retire 
before them, clearing the country as we go.” 


The following extract from a letter to a friend was written by Lan 
Ting-yiian in 1724, and proves that if he objected to Christianity, he 
was not one whit more inclined to tolerate Buddhism:-- 


“Of all the eighteen provinces, Chehkiang is the one where Buddhist 
priests and nuns most abound. In the three prefectures of Hangchow, 
Chia-hsing, and Huchow there cannot be fewer than several tens of 
thousands of them, of whom, by the way, not more than one-tenth have 
willingly taken the vows. The others have been given to the priests 
when quite little, either because their parents were too poor to keep 
them, or in return for some act of kindness; and when the children grow 
up, they are unable to get free. Buddhist nuns are also in most cases 
bought up when children as a means of making a more extensive show of 
religion, and are carefully prevented from running away. They are not 
given in marriage--the desire for which is more or less implanted in 
every human breast, and exists even amongst prophets and sages. And 
thus to condemn thousands and ten thousands of human beings to the 
dull monotony of the cloister, granting that they strictly keep their 
religious vows, is more than sufficient to seriously interfere with 

the equilibrium of the universe. Hence floods, famines, and the like 
catastrophes; to say nothing of the misdeeds of the nuns in question. 


* ** ** * * 


“When I passed through Soochow and Hangchow I saw many disgraceful 
advertisements that quite took my breath away with their barefaced 
depravity; and the people there told me that these atrocities were much 
practised by the denizens of the cloister, which term is simply another 


name for houses of ill-fame. These cloister folk do a great deal of 
mischief amongst the populace, wasting the substance of some, and 
robbing others of their good name.” 


* * * * * 


The Ming Chi Kang Mu _, or History of the Ming Dynasty, which had been 
begun in 1689 by a commission of fifty-eight scholars, was laid before 

the Emperor only in 1742 by CHANG T’ING-YU (1670-1756), a Minister of 
State and a most learned writer, joint editor of the Book of Rites, 

Ritual of the Chou Dynasty, the Thirteen Classics, the Twenty-four 
Histories, Thesaurus of Phraseology, Encyclopedia of Quotations, the 
Concordance to Literature, &c. This work, however, did not meet with 

the Imperial approval, and for it was substituted the T’ung Chien Kang 

Mu San Pien_, first published in 1775. Among the chief collaborators 

of Chang T’ing-yii should be mentioned O-ERH-T’ AI, the Mongol (_d._ 
1745), and CHU SHIH (1666-1736), both of whom were also voluminous 
contributors to classical literature. 


These were followed by CHEN HUNG-MOU (1695-1771), who, besides 
being the author of brilliant State papers, was a commentator on 

the Classics, dealing especially with the Four Books, a writer on 
miscellaneous topics, and a most successful administrator. He rose to 
high office, and was noted for always having his room hung round with 
maps of the province in which he was serving, so that he might become 
thoroughly familiar with its geography. He was dismissed, however, from 
the important post of Viceroy of the Two Kuang for alleged incapacity 

in dealing with a plague of locusts. 


* * * * * 


[Sidenote: YUAN MEI] 


YUAN MEI (1715-1797) is beyond all question the most popular 
writer of modern times. At the early age of nine he was inspired with a 
deep love for poetry, and soon became an adept at the art. Graduating 
in 1739, he was shortly afterwards sent to Kiangnan, and presently 
became magistrate at Nanking, where he greatly distinguished himself 
by the vigour and justice of his administration. A serious illness 

kept him for some time unemployed; and when on recovery he was sent 
into Shansi, he managed to quarrel with the Viceroy. At the early age 
of forty he retired from the official arena and led a life of lettered 

ease in his beautiful garden at Nanking. His letters, which have been 
published under the title of Hsiao Ts’ang Shan Fang Ch’ih Tw_, are 
extremely witty and amusing, and at the same time are models of style. 
Many of the best are a trifle coarse, sufficiently so to rank them with 
some of the eighteenth-century literature on this side of the globe; 

the salt of all loses its savour in translation. The following are 
specimens:-- 


“T have received your letter congratulating me on my present 
prosperity, and am very much obliged for the same. 


“At the end of the letter, however, you mention that you have a 
tobacco-pouch for me, which shall be sent on as soon as I forward you 
a stanza. Surely this reminds one of the evil days of the Chous and 

the Chéngs, when each State took pledges from the other. It certainly 
is not in keeping with the teaching of the sages, viz., that friends 
should be the first to give. Why then do you neglect that teaching for 
the custom of a degraded age? 


“If for a tobacco-pouch you insist upon having a stanza, for a hat or a 
pair of boots you would want at least a poem; while your brother might 
send me a cloak or a coat, and expect to get a whole epic in return! In 
this way, the prosperity on which you congratulate me would not count 
for much. 


“Shun Yii-t’an of old sacrificed a bowl of rice and a perch to get a 
hundred waggons full of grain; he offered little and he wanted much. 
And have you not heard how a thousand pieces of silk were given for a 
single word? two beautiful girls for a stanza?--compared with which 
your tobacco-pouch seems small indeed. It is probably because you are 
a military man, accustomed to drill soldiers and to reward them with 

a silver medal when they hit the mark, that you have at last come to 
regard this as the proper treatment of an old friend. 


“Did not Mencius forbid us to presume upon anything adventitious? And 
if friends may not presume upon their worth or position, how much less 
upon a tobacco-pouch? For a tobacco-pouch, pretty as it may be, is but 
the handiwork of a waiting-maid; while my verses, poor as they may be, 
are the outcome of my intellectual powers. So that to exchange the 

work of a waiting-maid’s fingers for the work of my brain, is a great 
compliment to the waiting-maid, but a small one to me. Not so if you 
yourself had cast away spear and sword, and grasping the needle and 
silk, had turned me out a tobacco-pouch of your own working. Then, had 
you asked me even for ten stanzas, I would freely have given them. But 
a great general knows his own strength as well as the enemy’s, and it 
would hardly be proper for me to lure you from men’s to women’s work, 
and place on your head a ribboned cap. How then do you venture to 

treat me as Ts’ao Ts’ao [on his death-bed treated his concubines], by 
bestowing on me an insignificant tobacco-pouch? 


“Having nothing better to do, I have amused myself with these few lines 
at your expense. If you take them ill, of course I shall never get 

the pouch. But if you can mend your evil ways, then hurry up with the 
tobacco-pouch and trust to your luck for the verse.” 


A friend had sent Yiian Mei a letter with the very un-Chinese present 


of a crab and a duck. Two ducks and a crab would have been more 
conventional, or even two crabs and a duck. And by some mistake or 
other, the crab arrived by itself. Hence the following banter in 


reply:-- 


“To convey a man to a crab is very pleasant for the man, but to convey 
a crab to a man is pleasant for his whole family. And I know that this 
night my two sons will often bend their arms like crabs’ claws [_i.e._ 
in the form of the Chinese salute], wishing you an early success in 
life. 


“In rhyme no duplicates [that is, don’t rhyme again the same sound], 
and don’t use two sentences where one will do [in composition]. Besides 
which, the fact that the duck has not yet turned up shows that you 
understand well how to ‘do one thing at a time.’ Not to mention 

that you cause an old gobbler like myself to stretch out his neck in 
anticipation of something else to come. 


“You remember how the poet Shén beat his rival, all because of that one 
verse-- 


‘ Sigh not for the sinking moon, 
The jewel lamp will follow soon.’ 


Well, your crab is like the sinking moon, while the duck reminds me of 
the jewel lamp; from which we may infer that you will meet with the 
same good luck as Shén. 


“Again, a crab, even in the presence of the King of the Ocean, has to 
travel aslant; by which same token I trust that by and by your fame 
will travel aslant the habitable globe.” 


Yiian Mei’s poetry is much admired and widely read. He is one of the 
few, very few, poets who have flourished under Manchu rule. Here are 
some sarcastic lines by him:-- 


“ Tve ever thought it passing odd 
How all men reverence some God, 
And wear their lives out for his sake 
And bow their heads until they ache. 
Tis clear to me the Gods are made 
Of the same stuff as wind or shade.... 
Ah! if they came to every caller, 

I'd be the very loudest bawler!_” 


He could be pathetic enough at times, as he showed in his elegy on a 
little five-year-old daughter, recalling her baby efforts with the 
paint-brush, and telling how she cut out clothes from paper, or sat 
and watched her father engaged in composition. He was also, like all 


Chinese poets, an ardent lover of nature, and a winter plum-tree in 
flower, or a gust of wind scattering dead leaves, would set all his 

poetic fibres thrilling again. It sounds like an anti-climax to add 

that this brilliant essayist, letter-writer, and composer of finished 

verse owes perhaps the chief part of his fame to a cookery-book. Yet 
such is actually the case. Yuan Mei was the Brillat-Savarin of China, 
and in the art of cooking China stands next to France. His cookery-book 
is a gossipy little work, written, as only such a scholar could write 

it, in a style which at once invests the subject with dignity and 

interest. 


“Everything,” says Ytian Mei, in his opening chapter, “has its 

own original constitution, just as each man has certain natural 
characteristics. If a man’s natural abilities are of a low order, 

Confucius and Mencius themselves would teach him to no purpose. And if 
an article of food is in itself bad, not even I-ya [the Soyer of China] 

could cook a flavour into it. 


“A ham is a ham; but in point of goodness two hams will be as widely 
separated as sky and sea. A mackerel is a mackerel; but in point of 
excellence two mackerel will differ as much as ice and live coals. 
And other things in the same way. So that the credit of a good dinner 
should be divided between the cook and the steward forty per cent. to 
the steward, and sixty per cent. to the cook. 


“Cookery is like matrimony. Two things served together should match. 
Clear should go with clear, thick with thick, hard with hard, and soft 
with soft. I have known people mix grated lobster with birds’-nests, 
and mint with chicken or pork! 


“The cooks of to-day think nothing of mixing in one soup the meat of 
chicken, duck, pig, and goose. But these chickens, ducks, pigs, and 
geese have doubtless souls. And these souls will most certainly file 
plaints in the next world on the way they have been treated in this. 

A good cook will use plenty of different dishes. Each article of food 
will be made to exhibit its own characteristics, while each made dish 
will be characterised by one dominant flavour. Then the palate of the 
gourmand will respond without fail, and the flowers of the soul blossom 
forth. 


“Let salt fish come first, and afterwards food of more negative 
flavour. Let the heavy precede the light. Let dry dishes precede those 
with gravy. No flavour must dominate. If a guest eats his fill of 
savouries, his stomach will be fatigued. Salt flavours must be relieved 
by bitter or hot tasting foods, in order to restore the palate. Too 

much wine will make the stomach dull. Sour or sweet food will be 
required to rouse it again into vigour. 


“Tn winter we should eat beef and mutton. In summer, dried and 


preserved meats. As for condiments, mustard belongs specially to 
summer, pepper to winter. 


“Don’t cut bamboo-shoots [the Chinese equivalent of asparagus] with an 
oniony knife.... A good cook frequently wipes his knife, frequently 
changes his cloth, frequently scrapes his board, and frequently washes 
his hands. If smoke or ashes from his pipe, perspiration-drops from his 
head, insects from the wall, or smuts from the saucepan get mixed up 
with the food, though he were a very chef among chefs _, yet would 
men hold their noses and decline. 


“Don’t make your thick sauces greasy nor your clear ones tasteless. 
Those who want grease can eat fat pork, while a drink of water is 
better than something which tastes of nothing at all.... Don’t 
over-salt your soups; for salt can be added to taste, but can never be 
taken away. 


“ Don’t eat with your ears_; by which I mean do not aim at having 
extraordinary out-of-the-way foods, just to astonish your guests; for 
that is to eat with your ears, not with the mouth. Bean-curd, if good, 
is actually nicer than birds’-nest; and better than sea-slugs, which 
are not first-rate, is a dish of bamboo shoots.... 


“The chicken, the pig, the fish, and the duck, these are the four 

heroes of the table. Sea-slugs and birds’-nests have no characteristic 
flavours of their own. They are but usurpers in the house. I once dined 
with a friend who gave us birds’-nest in bowls more like vats, holding 
each about four ounces of the plain-boiled article. The other guests 
applauded vigorously; but I smiled and said, ‘_I came here to eat 
birds’-nest, not to take delivery of it wholesale.’ 


“Don’t eat with your eyes_; by which I mean do not cover the table 
with innumerable dishes and multiply courses indefinitely. For this is 
to eat with the eyes, and not with the mouth. 


“Just as a calligraphist should not overtire his hand nor a poet his 
brain, so a good cook cannot possibly turn out in one day more than 
four or five distinct plats _. I used to dine with a merchant friend 
who would put on no less than three removes [sets of eight dishes 
served separately], and sixteen kinds of sweets, so that by the time 
we had finished we had got through a total of some forty courses. My 
host gloried in all this, but when I got home I used to have a bowl of 
rice-gruel. I felt so hungry. 


“To know right from wrong, a man must be sober. And only a sober man 
can distinguish good flavours from bad. It has been well said that 

words are inadequate to describe the nuances_ of taste. How much less 
then must a stuttering sot be able to appreciate them! 


“T have often seen votaries of guess-fingers swallow choice food as 
though so much sawdust, their minds being preoccupied with their game. 
Now I say eat first and drink afterwards. By these means the result 

will be successful in each direction.” 


Yuan Mei also protests against the troublesome custom of pressing 
guests to eat, and against the more foolish one of piling up choice 
pieces on the little saucers used as plates, and even putting them into 
the guests’ mouths, as if they were children or brides, too shy to help 
themselves. 


There was a man in Ch’ang-an, he tells us, who was very fond of giving 
dinners; but the food was atrocious. One day a guest threw himself on 
his knees in front of this gentleman and said, “Am I not a friend of 
yours?” 


“You are indeed,” replied his host. 


“Then I must ask of you a favour,” said the guest, “and you must grant 
it before I rise from my knees.” 


“Well, what is it?” inquired his host in astonishment. 


“Never to invite me to dinner any more!” cried the guest; at which the 
whole party burst into a loud roar of laughter. 


“Into no department of life,” says Ytian Mei, “should indifference be 
allowed to creep; into none less than into the domain of cookery. 
Cooks are but mean fellows; and if a day is passed without either 
rewarding or punishing them, that day is surely marked by negligence 
or carelessness on their part. If badly cooked food is swallowed in 
silence, such neglect will speedily become a habit. Still, mere rewards 
and punishments are of no use. If a dish is good, attention should be 
called to the why and the wherefore. If bad, an effort should be made 
to discover the cause of the failure. 


“T am not much of a wine-drinker, but this makes me all the more 
particular. Wine is like scholarship: it ripens with age; and it is 
best from a fresh-opened jar. The top of the wine-jar, the bottom of 
the teapot, as the saying has it.” 


* * * * * 


[Sidenote: CH’EN HAO-TZU] 


In 1783 CH’EN HAO-TZU, who lived beside the Western Lake at 
Hangchow, and called himself the Flower Hermit, published a gossipy 
little work on gardening and country pursuits, under the title of “The 
Mirror of Flowers.” It is the type of a class often to be seen in the 


hands of Chinese readers. The preface was written by himself:-- 


“From my youth upwards I have cared for nothing save books and flowers. 
Twenty-eight thousand days have passed over my head, the greater part 

of which has been spent in poring over old records, and the remainder 

in enjoying myself in my garden among plants and birds.” 


The Chinese excel in horticulture, and the passionate love of flowers 
which prevails among all classes is quite a national characteristic. 

A Chinaman, however, has his own particular standpoint. The vulgar 
nosegay or the plutocratic bouquet would have no charms for him. He 
can see, with satisfaction, only one flower at a time. His best vases 

are made to hold a single spray, and large vases usually have covers 
perforated so as to isolate each specimen. A primrose by the river’s 
brim would be to him a complete poem. If condemned to a sedentary 
life, he likes to have a flower by his side on the table. He draws 
enjoyment, even inspiration, from its petals. He will take a flower out 
for a walk, and stop every now and again to consider the loveliness of 
its growth. So with birds. It is a common thing on a pleasant evening 
to meet a Chinaman carrying his bird-cage suspended from the end of a 
short stick. He will stop at some pleasant corner outside the town, and 
listen with rapture to the bird’s song. But to the preface. Our author 
goes on to say that in his hollow bamboo pillow he always keeps some 
work on his favourite subject. 


“People laugh at me, and say that I am cracked on flowers and a 
bibliomaniac; but surely study is the proper occupation of a literary 
man, and as for gardening, that is simply a rest for my brain and a 
relaxation in my declining years. What does T’ao Ch’ien say?-- 


‘Riches and rank I do not love, 
I have no hopes of heaven above._’ ... 


Besides, it is only in hours of leisure that I devote myself to the 
cultivation of flowers.” 


Ch’ én Hao-tzi then runs through the four seasons, showing how each has 
its especial charm, contributing to the sum of those pure pleasures 
which are the best antidote against the ills of old age. He then 
proceeds to deal with times and seasons, showing what to do under 
each month, precisely as our own garden-books do. After that come 
short chapters on all the chief trees, shrubs, and plants of China, 
with hints how to treat them under diverse circumstances, the whole 
concluding with a separate section devoted to birds, animals, fishes, 
and insects. Among these are to be found the crane, peacock, parrot, 
thrush, kite, quail, mainah, swallow, deer, hare, monkey, dog, cat, 
squirrel, goldfish--first mentioned by Su Shih, 


“Upon the bridge the livelong day 


I stand and watch the goldfish play_”-- 

bee, butterfly, glowworm, &c. Altogether there is much to be learnt 
from this Chinese White of Selborne, and the reader lays down the book 
feeling that the writer is not far astray when he says, “If a home has 

not a garden and an old tree, I see not whence the everyday joys of 

life are to come.” 


* * * * * 


[Sidenote: CHAO I] 


CHAO I (1727-1814) is said to have known several tens of 

characters when only three years old,--the age at which John Stuart 

Mill believed that he began Greek. It was not, however, until 1761 

that he took his final degree, appearing second on the list. He was 

really first, but the Emperor put Wang Chieh over his head, in order to 
encourage men from Shensi, to which province the latter belonged. That 
Wang Chieh is remembered at all must be set down to the above episode, 
and not to the two volumes of essays which he left behind him. Chao I 
wrote a history of the wars of the present dynasty, a collection of 

notes on the current topics of his day, historical critiques, and other 
works. He was also a poet, contributing a large volume of verse, from 
which the following sample of his art is taken:-- 


“Man is indeed of heavenly birth, 
Though seeming earthy of the earth; 
The sky is but a denser pall 

Of the thin air that covers all. 

Just as this air, so is that sky; 

Why call this low, and call that high? _ 


“The dewdrop sparkles in the cup-- 
Note how the eager flowers spring up; 
Confine and crib them in a room, 
They fade and find an early doom. 

So ’tis that at our very feet 

The earth and the empyrean meet._ 


“The babe at birth points heavenward too, 
Enveloped by the eternal blue; 

As fishes in the water bide, 

So heaven surrounds on every side; 

Yet men sin on, because they say 

Great God in heaven is far away.” 


The “stop short” was a great favourite with him. His level may be 
gauged by the following specimen, written as he was setting out to a 
distant post in the north:-- 


““ See where, like specks of spring-cloud in the sky, 
On their long northern route the wild geese fly; 
Together o’er the River we will roam.... 

Ah! they go towards, and I away from home!_” 


Here is another in a more humorous vein:-- 


“The rain had been raining the whole of the day, 

And I had been straining and working away... 

What’s the trouble, O cook? You’ve no millet in store? 
Well, I’ve written a book which will buy us some more. __ 
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[Sidenote: FANG WEI-I] 


Taken altogether, the poetry of the present dynasty, especially that 

of the nineteenth century, must be written down as nothing more 

than artificial verse, with the art not even concealed, but grossly 
patent to the dullest observer. A collection of extracts from about 
2000 representative poets was published in 1857, but it is very dull 
reading, any thoughts, save the most commonplace, being few and far 
between. As in every similar collection, a place is assigned to 
poetesses, of whom FANG WEI-I would perhaps be a favourable 
example. She came from a good family, and was but newly married to 
a promising young official when the latter died, and left her a 
sorrowing and childless widow. Light came to her in the darkness, and 
disregarding the entreaties of her father and mother, she decided to 
become a nun, and devote the remainder of her life to the service of 
Buddha. These are her farewell lines:-- 


“ °’Tis common talk how partings sadden life: 
There are no partings for us after death. 

But let that pass; now no more a wife, 
Will face fate’s issues to my latest breath. _ 


“ The north wind whistles thro’ the mulberry grove, 
Daily and nightly making moan for me; 

I look up to the shifting sky above, 
No little prattler smiling on my knee._ 


“ Life’s sweetest boon is after all to die.... 
My weeping parents still are loth to yield; 

Yet east and west the callow fledglings fly, 
And autumn’s herbage wanders far afield._ 


“What will life bring to me an I should stay? 
What will death bring to me an I should go? 

These thoughts surge through me in the light of day, 
And make me conscious that at last I know._” 


One of the greatest of the scholars of the present dynasty was YUAN 
YUAN (1764-1849). He took his third degree in 1789, and at the 

final examination the aged Emperor Ch’ien Lung was so struck with 

his talents that he exclaimed, “Who would have thought that, after 
passing my eightieth year, I should find another such man as this one?” 
He then held many high offices in succession, including the post of 
Governor of Chehkiang, in which he operated vigorously against the 
Annamese pirates and Ts’ai Ch’ien, established the tithing system, 
colleges, schools, and soup-kitchens, besides devoting himself to the 
preservation of ancient monuments. As Viceroy of the Two Kuang, he 
frequently came into collision with British interests, and did his best 

to keep a tight hand over the barbarian merchants. He was a voluminous 
writer on the Classics, astronomy, archeology, &c., and various 
important collections were produced under his patronage. Among these 
may be mentioned the Huang Ch’ing Ching Chieh_, containing upwards 
of 180 separate works, and the Ch’ou Jen Chuan_, a biographical 
dictionary of famous mathematicians of all ages, including Euclid, 
Newton, and Ricci, the Jesuit Father. He also published a Topography 
of Kuangtung, specimens of the compositions of more than 5000 poets of 
Kiangsi, and a large collection of inscriptions on bells and vases. 

He also edited the Catalogue of the Imperial Library, the large 
encyclopeedia known as the _T’ai P’ing Yu Lan_, and other important 
works. 


* * * * * 


[Sidenote: THE KAN YING P’IEN] 


Two religious works, associated with the Taoism of modern days, which 
have long been popular throughout China, may fitly be mentioned 

here. They are not to be bought in shops, but can always be obtained 

at temples, where large numbers are placed by philanthropists for 
distribution gratis. The first is the Kan Ying P’ien_, or Book of 
Rewards and Punishments, attributed by the foolish to Lao Tzt himself. 
Its real date is quite unknown; moderate writers place it in the 

Sung dynasty, but even that seems far too early. Although nominally 

of Taoist origin, this work is usually edited in a very pronounced 
Buddhist setting, the fact being that Taoism and Buddhism are now so 
mixed up that it is impossible to draw any sharp line of demarcation 
between the two. As Chu Hsi says, “Buddhism stole the best features 

of Taoism, and Taoism stole the worst features of Buddhism; it is as 
though the one stole a jewel from the other, and the loser recouped 

the loss with a stone.” Prefixed to the Kan Ying P’ien_ will be found 
Buddhist formulz for cleansing the mouth and body before beginning 
to read the text, and appeals to Maitréya Buddha and Avaldékitésvara. 
Married women and girls are advised not to frequent temples to be a 
spectacle for men. “If you must worship Buddha, worship the two living 
Buddhas (parents) you have at home; and if you must burn incense, burn 


it at the family altar.” We are further told that there is no time 

at which this book may not be read; no place in which it may not be 
read; and no person by whom it may not be read with profit. We are 
advised to study it when fasting, and not necessarily to shout it 

aloud, so as to be heard of men, but rather to ponder over it in the 
heart. The text consists of a commination said to have been uttered by 
Lao Tzi, and directed against evil-doers of all kinds. In the opening 
paragraphs attention is drawn to various spiritual beings who note 
down the good deeds and crimes of men, and lengthen or shorten their 
lives accordingly. Then follows a long list of wicked acts which will 
inevitably bring retribution in their train. These include the ordinary 
offences recognised by moral codes all over the world, every form of 
injustice and oppression, falsehood, and theft, together with not a few 
others of a more venial character to Western minds. Among the latter 
are birds’-nesting, stepping across food or human beings, cooking 
with dirty firewood, spitting at shooting stars and pointing at the 
rainbow, or even at the sun, moon, and stars. In all these cases, 
periods will be cut off from the life of the offender, and if his life 

is exhausted while any guilt still remains unexpiated, the punishment 
due will be carried on to the account of his descendants. 


[Sidenote: THE YU LI CH’AO CHUAN] 


The second of the two works under consideration is the Yti Li Ch’ao 
Chuan_, a description of the Ten Courts of Purgatory in the nether 
world, through some or all of which every erring soul must pass before 
being allowed to be born again into this world under another form, or 
to be permanently transferred to the eternal bliss reserved for the 
righteous alone. 


In the Fifth Court, for instance, the sinners are hurried away by 
bull-headed, horse-faced demons to a famous terrace, where their 
physical punishments are aggravated by a view of their old homes:-- 


“This terrace is curved in front like a bow; it looks east, west, and 
south. It is eighty-one _li_ from one extreme to the other. The back 
part is like the string of a bow; it is enclosed by a wall of sharp 
swords. It is 490 feet high; its sides are knife-blades; and the whole 
is in sixty-three storeys. No good shade comes to this terrace; neither 
do those whose balance of good and evil is exact. Wicked souls alone 
behold their homes close by, and can see and hear what is going on. 
They hear old and young talking together; they see their last wishes 
disregarded and their instructions disobeyed. Everything seems to 
have undergone a change. The property they scraped together with so 
much trouble is dissipated and gone. The husband thinks of taking 
another wife; the widow meditates second nuptials. Strangers are in 
possession of the old estate; there is nothing to divide amongst the 
children. Debts long since paid are brought again for settlement, and 
the survivors are called upon to acknowledge claims upon the departed. 


Debts owed are lost for want of evidence, with endless recriminations, 
abuse, and general confusion, all of which falls upon the three 

families of the deceased. They in their anger speak ill of him that is 
gone. He sees his children become corrupt and his friends fall away. 
Some, perhaps, for the sake of bygone times, may stroke the coffin and 
let fall a tear, departing quickly with a cold smile. Worse than that, 

the wife sees her husband tortured in the yamén; the husband sees his 
wife victim to some horrible disease, lands gone, houses destroyed by 
flood or fire, and everything in unutterable confusion--the reward of 
former sins.” 


The Sixth Court “is a vast, noisy Gehenna, many leagues in extent, and 
around it are sixteen wards. 


“Tn the first, the souls are made to kneel for long periods on iron 
shot. In the second, they are placed up to their necks in filth. In the 
third, they are pounded till the blood runs out. In the fourth, their 
mouths are opened with iron pincers and filled full of needles. In the 
fifth, they are bitten by rats. In the sixth, they are enclosed in a 

net of thorns and nipped by locusts. In the seventh, they are crushed 
to a jelly. In the eighth, their skin is lacerated and they are beaten 

on the raw. In the ninth, their mouths are filled with fire. In the 
tenth, they are licked by flames. In the eleventh, they are subjected 
to noisome smells. In the twelfth, they are butted by oxen and trampled 
on by horses. In the thirteenth, their hearts are scratched. In the 
fourteenth, their heads are rubbed till their skulls come off. In the 
fifteenth, they are chopped in two at the waist. In the sixteenth, 

their skin is taken off and rolled up into spills. 


“Those discontented ones who rail against heaven and revile earth, who 
are always finding fault either with the wind, thunder, heat, cold, 

fine weather, or rain; those who let their tears fall towards the 

north; who steal the gold from the inside or scrape the gilding from 

the outside of images; those who take holy names in vain, who show no 
respect for written paper, who throw down dirt and rubbish near pagodas 
or temples, who use dirty cook-houses and stoves for preparing the 
sacrificial meats, who do not abstain from eating beef and dog-flesh; 
those who have in their possession blasphemous or obscene books and 
do not destroy them, who obliterate or tear books which teach man to 
be good, who carve on common articles of household use the symbol of 
the origin of all things, the Sun and Moon and Seven Stars, the Royal 
Mother and the God of Longevity on the same article, or representations 
of any of the Immortals; those who embroider the Svastika on 
fancy-work, or mark characters on silk, satin, or cloth, on banners, 
beds, chairs, tables, or any kind of utensil; those who secretly wear 
clothes adorned with the dragon and the phoenix only to be trampled 
under foot, who buy up grain and hold until the price is exorbitantly 
high--all these shall be thrust into the great and noisy Gehenna, there 

to be examined as to their misdeeds and passed accordingly into one of 


the sixteen wards, whence, at the expiration of their time, they will 
be sent for further questioning on to the Seventh Court.” 


The Tenth Court deals with the final stage of transmigration previous 
to rebirth in the world. It appears that in primeval ages men could 
remember their former lives on earth even after having passed through 
Purgatory, and that wicked persons often took advantage of such 
knowledge. To remedy this, a Terrace of Oblivion was built, and all 
shades are now sent thither, and are forced to drink the cup of 
forgetfulness before they can be born again. 


“Whether they swallow much or little it matters not; but sometimes 

there are perverse devils who altogether refuse to drink. Then beneath 
their feet sharp blades start up, and a copper tube is forced down 

their throats, by which means they are compelled to swallow some. When 
they have drunk, they are raised by the attendants and escorted back by 
the same path. They are next pushed on to the Bitter Bamboo floating 
bridge, with torrents of rushing red water on either side. Half-way 

across they perceive written in large characters on a red cliff on the 
opposite side the following lines:-- 


“To be a man is easy, but to act up to one’s responsibilities as such 
is hard; 
Yet to be a man once again is perhaps harder still. 


“* For those who would be born again in some happy state there is no 
great difficulty; 
It is only necessary to keep mouth and heart in harmony._” 


“When the shades have read these words, they try to jump on shore, but 
are beaten back into the water by two huge devils. One has on a black 
official hat and embroidered clothes; in his hand he holds a paper 
pencil, and over his shoulder he carries a sharp sword. Instruments of 
torture hang at his waist; fiercely he glares out of his large round 

eyes and laughs a horrid laugh. His name is Short-Life. The other has a 
dirty face smeared with blood; he has on a white coat, an abacus in his 
hand, and a rice-sack over his shoulder. Around his neck hangs a string 
of paper money; his brow contracts hideously and he utters long sighs. 
His name is They-have-their-Reward, and his duty is to push the shades 
into the red water. The wicked and foolish rejoice at the prospect of 
being born once more as human beings, but the better shades weep and 
mourn that in life they did not lay up a store of virtuous acts, and 

thus pass away from the state of mortals for ever. Yet they all rush 

on to birth like an infatuated or drunken crowd, and again, in their 

new childhood, hanker after forbidden flavours. Then, regardless of 
consequences, they begin to destroy life, and thus forfeit all claims 

to the mercy and compassion of God. They take no thought as to the end 
that must overtake them; and, finally, they bring themselves once more 
to the same horrid plight.” 


FOOTNOTES: 
[46] A Solomonic judge under the Sung dynasty. 


[47] “In hearing litigations, I am like any other body. What is 
necessary is to cause the people to have no litigations” (Legge). 








THE RACES AND CLIMATE OF JAPAN 
Project Gutenberg's An Introduction to the History of Japan, by Katsuro Hara 
1920 


Which is the more potent factor in building up the edifice of 
civilisation, race or climate? This has been a riddle repeatedly 
presented to various scholars of various ages, and has not yet been 
completely solved. The immanent force of the race deeply rooted in the 
principle of heredity on the one hand, and the influence of the physical 
milieu on the other, have been, are, and will be, ever the two important 
factors, codperating in engendering any sort of civilisation, yet are 
they not always friendly forces, but, in a sense, rivals, competing for 
the ascendency. Looking back into the history of the interminable 
controversy as to the position of the two, and taking into consideration 
the fact that they are not the only factors contributing to the progress 
of civilisation, it would perhaps seem to be a waste of labour to try 
anew to solve the question. If one should endeavour to explain the 
respective importance of the two factors, putting due stress on each at 
the same time, he would then be in danger of falling into a 
self-contradiction or of begging the question endlessly; otherwise he 
must be satisfied with being the sermoniser of quite a commonplace 
truism! This is not, however, the place to enter into a discussion to 
determine the preponderant influence of either of the two, a discussion 
perhaps fruitful enough, but almost hopeless of arriving at a final 
solution. But as in recording the history of any country one should 
begin well at the beginning, I, too, cannot desist from starting with a 
description of the race and of the climate, with their relations to the 
history, of Japan. 


Of these two factors, I need not say much about the first. It is about 
forty years since meteorological observations have been regularly and 
continuously made in this country and the results published in 
periodical reports, so that almost all requisite data pertaining to the 
climatology of Japan are at the disposal of the investigator. Assuming 
that the climate of Japan at present, which can be ascertained, not 
exhaustively perhaps, but scientifically enough, is not a widely 
different one from what it was in the past, there is the less need of 


dwelling upon the topic, so far as the scope of this book is concerned. 
I will content myself, therefore, with treating it very briefly. 


Generally speaking, it must be admitted that the ideal climate for the 
progress of civilisation must not be either a very hot or a very cold 

one; in other words, it must be a temperate one. At the same time, it is 
necessarily true that, for the sake of fostering a civilisation, the 

climate should be stimulative, that is to say, should be variable, but 

not running to such extremes as to impede the vital activity of the 
population. When a climate is constant and has no seasonal change, that 
climate, however mild it be, is very enervating, and not fitted for any 
strenuous human exertion, physical or mental, and is therefore adverse 
to the onward march of civilisation. Judged by this standard, the 

climate of Japan is a good one. If we put aside all the recently 

organised or annexed parts of the Empire, that is to say, Korea, 
Saghalen, Formosa, Loochoo, and Hokkaido, the remaining part, that is to 
say, the whole of historic Japan, which includes the three principal 
islands, was formerly divided into sixty-six _kuni_ or provinces, and 
stretches over a wide range of latitude, extending from 31°--41.5° N., 

so that the difference in temperature at its two extremes is very 
considerable. It must be remembered, however, that the difference is not 
So great as to necessitate totally different modes of living. In the 
province of Satsuma, for instance, the falling of snow can often be 
witnessed, while in Mutsu the temperature, in the height of summer, 
frequently climbs above 90° F. The southern Japanese, therefore, can 
settle in the northern provinces quite comfortably without changing many 
of their accustomed habits, and the northerners, on the other hand, can 
shift their abode to the island of Kyushu, with very little modification 

in their ways of living. This almost similar way of living throughout 

the whole of historic Japan, with very slight local modifications only, 

is the cause why the unity of the nation was accomplished comparatively 
easily. 


As to the seasonal changes, they occur somewhat frequently in Japan, and 
impart a highly stimulative quality to her climate. According to the 
interesting investigation made by an American climatologist, for a 
climate to be stimulative it is necessary that there should be not only 
marked seasonal changes, but also frequent variations within each of the 
seasons themselves, and it is nothing but the storms which induce such 
important daily climatic changes. If we may accept his conclusion, then 
Japan may rank fairly high among the countries with the best kind of 
climate. For not to speak of the seasonal changes so clearly definable, 

in Japan, the cyclonic storms, the main cause of the daily climatic 
changes, occur very frequently. It can be said that no one desires to 

have them occur more often on this account. After all, the climate of 
Japan would have been almost an ideal one, if there had been less rain 

in the early summer, the long rainy season being evidently the chief 
cause of the enervating dampness. By the way, it should be remarked that 
the dampness which is the weakest point of the climate of Japan, not 


only in the summer, but throughout the whole year, is in excess more in 
the regions bordering on the Sea of Japan than in those facing the 

Pacific Ocean and the Inland Sea. This fact explains the historical 
phenomenon that the most momentous events in Japanese history have taken 
place not in the former but in the latter regions. If we look into the 
history of Europe, the Inland Sea of Japan has its counterpart in the 
Mediterranean, the Pacific, in the Atlantic, and the Sea of Japan in the 
Baltic Sea. Perhaps the attentive traveller will notice that the same 
greyish hue of the sea-surface can be perceived in the Sea of Japan as 

in the Baltic Sea, and that very sombre colour imparts the same gloomy 
tone to the atmosphere of the regions bordering on those two seas. It is 
true that many mythical legends of our country have their scenes in the 
coastal regions along the Sea of Japan, the so-called "Back of Japan," 
and, moreover, in standard of civilisation, these regions, compared with 
the other parts of the Empire, decidedly do not rank low. That is due, 
however, not to the influence of the fair climate prevailing in those 

parts of Japan, but to the proximity of the Asiatic continent. For, as 

the result of that proximity, there must have been very intimate 

relations between those regions of Japan and the continental tribes on 

the opposite shore, some of whom are sometimes supposed to have had the 
same origin as the Japanese. At present the influence of the climatic 
drawback in those districts is very evident, and it will be in the 

distant future that the time will arrive when the "Back of Japan" will 
become more thriving and enlightened than the other side of Japan facing 
the Pacific, unless there should be a sudden upheaval in the progress of 
the civilisation, and in the growth of prosperity, on the opposite 
continental shore. 


Between northern and southern Japan, it is not very easy to distinguish 
what influence the climates of the two regions had on their history. It 

is certain that northern Japan is inferior to southern Japan in climatic 
conditions, if we consider the impediments put on human activity there, 
on account of the intense cold during the winter. It is doubtful, 

however, whether the backwardness of the North in the forward march of 
civilisation can be solely attributed to its climatic inferiority. Even 

in the depth of winter, the cold in the northern provinces of Hon-to 
cannot be said to be more unbearable and unfit for the strenuous 

activity of the inhabitants, than that of the Scandinavian countries or 

of northeastern Germany. The principal cause of the retardation of 
progress in northern Japan lies rather in the fact that it is a 
comparatively recently exploited part of the Empire. Since the beginning 
of historic times, the Japanese have pushed their settlements more and 
more toward the north, so that the population in those regions has grown 
denser and denser. If this process had continued with the same vigour 
until today, the northern provinces might have become far more populous, 
civilised, and prosperous, than we see them now. Unfortunately for the 
North, however, just at the most critical time in its development, the 
attention of the nation was compelled to turn from inner colonisation to 
foreign relations. Besides, the subsequent acquisition of new dominions 


oversea made the nation still more indifferent to the exploitation of 

the less remunerative northern half of Hon-to. As to the climatic 

conditions of Hokkaido and Loochoo, it is needless to say that they are 

far different from that of the historic part of the Empire, and each of 

them needs special consideration. They have had, however, very little to 

do with the history of Japan. The same may also be said still more 
emphatically about Formosa, Saghalen, and Korea, though the influence of 
their climates on the destiny of future Japan will without doubt be 
immense; but as these regions do not come within the purview of my book, 
I can, without prejudice, omit further reference to them. 


Together with the climate, the race stands forth as an indispensable 

factor in the promotion of its civilisation. Then to what race do the 
Japanese belong? Can all the people of Japan be homogeneously comprised 
under a single racial appellation, or must they be treated as an 
agglomeration of several different races? Are the Japanese, or the bulk 

at least of the Japanese, indigenous or immigrant? If the Japanese are 

an immigrant race, then whence did they originate, and what is the 
probable date of their immigration into this country? What race, if not 

the Japanese, are the aborigines of these islands? Questions of this 

kind, and others of a similar nature have stood waiting for solution 

these many years! But none of them has yet been completely answered, 
though attempts have been made not only by a large number of native 
investigators, professional as well as amateur, but also by not a few 
foreign philologists and archeologists, who were tolerably well-versed 

in things Japanese. Recently many interesting excavations of ancient 
tombs and historical sites have been made, and various remains 
pertaining to the old inhabitants of the islands have been submitted to 

the speculative scrutiny of specialists. They have served, however, 

rather to lead one to deeper, more obstinate, scepticism, than to shed 

light on those doubtful and tentative answers and indecisive 
controversies. It is very much to be regretted that we have no authentic 
record of the early immigration into Japan from the pen of a 
contemporaneous writer, so that we could thereby verify the 
interpretations assigned to the remains found in the ancient tombs. This 

is to be attributed to the lack of the use of written characters among 

the aboriginal people, as well as to the illiteracy of the early 

immigrants. If we had as remains of prehistoric Japan such valuable 
historic materials as have been excavated in Europe and Western Asia, we 
should have been able to deduce the history of its early ages with a 
tolerable degree of certainty from the remains themselves, 

independently of any documental evidence. Unfortunately, however, in 
this respect also, our prehistoric remains consist only of a few kinds 

of earthenware, mostly with very simple patterns on them, and some other 
kinds of primitive utensils of daily use, such as saddles, bridles, 
sword-blades, and the like. Huge tombstones are sometimes found, but 
they have no such inscriptions as we see on many Greek sarcophagi, being 
provided only with a few unintelligible, perhaps meaningless, scratches. 
As to the primitive Japanese ornaments, very few historical data can be 


gathered from them, for they are generally beads of very simple design, 
and of three or four different shapes. It is quite hopeless to think 

that we should ever be able to dig out a single dwelling, not to speak 

of a whole palace, village, or town, on any Japanese historical site, 

since no stone, brick or other durable material was ever used in the 
construction of buildings. As our stock of reliable, authentic 

information concerning our origins is so scanty, it is at the disposal 

of any one to manufacture whatever hypothesis he chooses, however wild a 
speculation it be, and sustain it as long as he likes against any 
antagonist, not by proving it positively and convincingly, but by 
pointing out the impossibility of the opposing hypothesis, so that the 
present state of archeological research in Japan may be summed up as an 
intellectual skirmish carried on by regular as well as by irregular 
militant scholars. Therefore, in spite of the fact that Japan now 

abounds in ethnologists, big and small, each fashioning some new 
hypothesis every day, there can be perceived only a very slow progress 
in the solution of the fundamental question, "Who are the Japanese?" We 
are almost at a loss to decide to which assertion we can most agreeably 
give our countenance with the least risk of receiving an immediate 
setback. So I shall be content to state here only those hypotheses, 

which may be considered comparatively safe, although they may not rise 
far above the level of conjecture. 


The only thing virtually agreed to by all investigators engaged in 
ethnological inquiry concerning Japan, is that the Ainu is the 

aboriginal race, and that the Japanese so called belongs to a stock 
different from the Ainu. Once for a time there prevailed a hypothesis 

that there was a people settled in this country previous to the coming 

of the Ainu, who must be therefore an immigrant race. It is said that 

the Ainu called this people by the name of Koropokkuru. But very little 
indeed is known about these supposed autochthons, except that they were 
very small in stature, and that this pigmy race receded and vanished 
before the advancing Ainu. The theory had its foundation only in some 
Ainu legends, and was not supported by any archeological remains, which 
could be attributed, not to the Ainu, but to a special pigmy race only. 
Much reliance, therefore, could not be placed upon this hypothesis, or 
rather vague suggestion, and it was speedily dropped. Still it is not 

yet decided whether the Ainu is the real autochthon in Japan or an 
immigrant from some quarter outside the Empire. Most of the Ainologists 
are rather inclined to the opinion that the Ainu himself is also an 
immigrant, though no other race prior to him had settled in Japan. But 
then there arises among scholars another disagreement, that about the 
original home of the race. Some hold the opinion that the Ainu came over 
to the Japanese islands from the north or the northwest, that is, from 
some coastal region of the Asiatic continent on the other side of the 

Sea of Japan. And there are not a few, too, who not only trace the 

origin of the race into the heart of Asia, but even go so far as to say 

that the Ainu came from the same cradle as the Caucasian race. Some go 
still further and localise the origin of the race more minutely, 


identifying the race as a branch of the protonordic race, akin to the 
modern Scandinavians. On the other hand there is a certain number of 
ethnologists, who entertain the opinion that the Ainu immigrated into 
Japan, from the south, and not from the north; but no specified locality 
in the south has yet been designated as the original home of the race. 
The last hypothesis seems, however, not to be untenable, when we 
consider that in historic times the Japanese drove the Ainu more and 
more northward, till the latter lost entirely its foothold in Hon-to, 

and was at last hemmed in within a small area in the island of Hokkaido 
and the adjacent islets. From this fact it can be imagined with some 
probability that the same direction of expansion might have been taken 
by the Ainu also in prehistoric times. The custom of tattooing, also, 
which can be very seldom seen among the northern Asiatic tribes, 
suggests to us, though faintly, the possibility of the existence of a 
certain kind of affinity between the Ainu and the inhabitants of the 
tropical regions. On the other hand, if we turn our attention to the 
outward features of the Ainu race, and remember that races very much 
resembling the Ainu are still lingering on the northeastern shores of 
Asia, the immigration from the northwest becomes not utterly improbable. 
Even the supposition that the Ainu belongs to the Aryan stock cannot be 
rejected as quite a worthless speculation, if the paleness of the 
complexion, the shape of the skull, and some other characteristic 
features be taken into account. In short, the ethnological uncertainty 
regarding the Ainu race is, in all likelihood, one of the principal 

causes of the obscurity concerning Japanese race-origins. Sometime in 
the future, I have no doubt, the racial riddle concerning the Ainu will 

be cleared from the haze in which it is now shrouded. Here, however, 
especially as I am not now treating of ethnology, I will avoid forming 
any hasty conclusion, and leave the question as it stands. 


Whether the Ainu be autochthonous or immigrant, and whatever be the 
original home of the race, if immigrant at all, the hairy people, it is 

true, once spread all over these islands, not in Hon-to only, but even 

to the southern end of the island of Kyushu. This can be proved by the 
pottery excavated in the provinces of Satsuma and Ohsumi, and also by 
several geographical names in Kyushu, the etymological origin of which 
may best be traced to an Ainu source. As a matter of fact, the Ainu had 
been gradually driven northward, and the island of Kyushu wrested from 
their hands, before the dawn of the historical age, leaving perhaps here 
and there patches of tribesmen, who were too brave or not speedy enough 
to flee before the advancing conquerors. And those remnants, too, after 

a faint survival of some generations, were at last subdued, 

exterminated, or swallowed up among the multitudes of the surrounding 
victorious race or races. Thus Shikoku, the island of the four 

provinces, and the southwestern part of Hon-to were evacuated by the 
Ainu before the end of the prehistoric age. When the curtain rises on 
Japanese history, we find the Ainu fighting hard against the Japanese in 
the north of Hon-to. 


We have here designated the vanquishers of the Ainu, for the sake of 
convenience, simply by the name of Japanese. Were they the Japanese in 
the same sense as the word is understood by us now? Were the vanquishers 
a homogeneous people, or a heterogeneous one? If the Japanese were 
heterogeneous, who were the first comers among them? Who were the most 
prominent? All these are questions very hard to answer clearly. It is 
sometimes argued that we had only one stock of people in Japan besides 
the Ainu, and that that stock is the homogeneous Japanese. This view is 
not avowed openly by any scholar worthy of mention, for it is an 
undeniable fact that in the historical ages groups of immigrants, 
intentional as well as unintentional, happened to drift into Japan now 

and then, not only from Korea and China, but from the southern islands 
also, though not in great numbers, and the occurrence of migrations 
similar to those in historic ages cannot be absolutely denied to 

prehistoric times. Besides, any one who pays even but cursory attention 

to the physical features of the Japanese can easily discern that, 

besides those who might be regarded as of a genuine Korean or Chinese 
type, there are many among them who have a physiognomy quite different 
from either the Korean or the Chinese, though one might be at a loss to 
tell exactly whether the tincture of the Malayan, Polynesian, or 
Melanesian blood is predominant. In face of such diversity, too clear to 

be neglected, none would be bold enough to assert that the Japanese has 
been a homogeneous race from the beginning. Strangely enough, however, 
this evidently untenable conception still lies at the bottom of many 
historical hypotheses, which will be set right in the future. 


If it is most probable that the Japanese is a heterogeneous race, then 
what are the elements which constitute it? The results of the 
investigation of many scholars tend to place the home of the bulk of the 
forefathers of the so-called Japanese in the northeast of the Asiatic 
continent. Perhaps, from the purely philological point of view, this 
assumption may be more approximate to the truth than any other. The 
singular position of the Japanese language in the linguistic system of 
the world leaves little room for the hypothesis that the bulk of the 

race came from the south, though it is not at all easy to derive it from 
the north. In our language we have very few words in common with those 
now prevailing in the islands which stud the sea to the south of Japan, 
or in the southern part of the Asiatic continent. On the other hand, the 
language the most akin to ours is the Korean, though the gap between it 
and the Japanese language is far wider than that between the Korean and 
the other continental languages, such as the Mongolian and the 
Manchurian. If we take, therefore, linguistic similarity as the sole 

test of the existence of racial affinity, as many scholars are prone 
implicitly to do, then the bulk of the Japanese must belong to a stock 
which stood at some time very near to the forefathers of the Koreans, 
though not descended from the Koreans themselves. In other words, the 
Japanese race may be supposed to have had as its integral part a stock 
of people, who might have lived side by side with the ancestors of the 
Koreans for a longer time than with other kindred tribes. And if that be 


really so, the Japanese must have separated from the Koreans long before 
the end of the prehistoric ages; otherwise we cannot account for so wide 
a divergence of the two languages as we see at present. 


It is a very dangerous feat, of course, to determine any ethnological 
question solely from a philological standpoint. For the sake of 
argument, however, let us assume for a while the hypothesis that the 
main element in the Japanese race came over from the northern Asiatic 
continent on the opposite shore of the Sea of Japan, by way, perhaps, of 
the peninsula of Korea and the island of Tsushima, or across the Sea of 
Japan. The ethnologists who adopt this view assume that the Chinese must 
be excluded from the above body of immigrants, the Chinese who were 
doubtlessly a far more advanced people even in those ages than the other 
neighbouring races, and were destined to become the most influential 
benefactors of Japanese civilisation. If regarded from the linguistic 
point of view only, it may be not at all unnatural thus to exclude the 
Chinese blood from the veins of our forefathers. In order to do so, 
however, it would be necessary at the same time to presuppose that the 
Chinese never came into close contact with the forefathers of the 
Japanese while the latter were sojourning on the Asiatic continent. It 

is not, of course, impossible to suppose that the ancestors of the 

greater part of the Japanese came over into this country without 
touching China anywhere, because they might have come from eastern 
Siberia, northern Manchuria, or some other quarter, narrowly avoiding 
coming into contact with the Chinese, though, actually, it is not a very 
easy matter to imagine such a case. 


Let us, then, drop all idea of the Chinese, and suppose that that race 

can be put aside in our consideration of the prehistoric Japanese 

without glaring unnaturalness. Still the question remains unsettled, 
whether the bulk of our ancestors from the continent contained within it 
the ruling class, who gave a unity to the heterogeneous population of 
this Island Empire. One would say that a certain stock among many, who 
had their abode in northeastern Asia, might have become predominant over 
the kindred people of various stocks settled previously in Japan. And 

the cause of the predominance may be supposed to have been a decided 
advance in civilisation on the part of the chosen stock. That is to say, 

the tribe in question might have been already in the iron age with 

respect to its civilisation, while other tribes were still lingering in 

the neolithic age. But in order to sustain this supposition, it is 

necessary to premise another assumption that the predominant stock was 
comparatively late in coming over to Japan, and that it had already 
attained the civilisation of the iron age before its immigration into 

Japan while the other inferior tribes remained at a standstill in their 
civilisation after settling in our country. Such an assertion, however, 
cannot be deemed probable without admitting that there was a 
considerable interruption of communication between Japan and the Asiatic 
continent before the immigration of the predominant stock. Otherwise it 
would be very difficult to entertain the idea that the civilisation of 


northeastern Asia could remain alien to the inhabitants of Japan for so 
long a time as to cause a wide difference in language, manners and 
customs, and so on, between the peoples on the two opposite shores of 
the Sea of Japan. 


Besides, to suppose that the forefathers of the greater portion of the 
Japanese people were immigrants from northeastern Asia, is, by itself, 
nothing but a hypothesis, supported by a few remains only, which can be 
interpreted in more than one way. To go one step farther, and assume 
that the ruling class of the Japanese too came over from the continental 
shore of the Sea of Japan is another matter, too uncertain to be readily 
accepted. Whatever degree of probability there may be in these 
assertions, there are certain items in our history to the natural 
interpretation of which any solution of all the ethnological problems 
must conform; and among those items the following are the most 
important. 


The first to be considered is the style of the Japanese building, 
especially the style of the Shinto shrines and of the dancing halls 
frequently attached to them. The architectural style of the ordinary 
Japanese house has undergone many successive changes during the long 
course of its history, so that its primitive form is now, to a great 

extent, lost. For instance, the _tatami_, a thick mat, which covers the 
floor of a Japanese room and is now one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of Japanese household fittings, is a comparatively 
modern invention, only planks having been originally used as the 
material for flooring. Buddhistic influences too can be traced 

distinctly in a certain turn of construction copied from China, first in 
building Buddhistic temples and then widely adopted in building ordinary 
dwelling-houses. In some essential points, however, there are several 
traits which cannot be ascribed either to an imitation of any 

continental style or to the result of a gradual adaptation to the 

climate. Any one can easily see that the ordinary Japanese house may be 
good for summer and for southern Japan, but not for winter, especially 
for the rigid winter of northern Japan. How did such a style come into 
being? If it had been brought from the northeast of the Asiatic 

continent by the ancient immigrants from those quarters, it should have 
been a style more adapted to the rigid climate of northern Japan, than 
we find it is. On the other hand, if it were an outcome of a natural 
development on the Japanese soil, it should have been one more adapted 
to the climate, as suitable for the winter as for the summer. Does it 

not amount almost to an absurdity, that the Japanese should still be 
following this ancient style of architecture in building their houses in 
Manchuria and Saghalen? Why do they cling to it so tenaciously? One 
would say, perhaps, that the architectural form of the ordinary Japanese 
house has undergone changes from various causes, so that one cannot 
fairly draw absolutely correct conclusions about the primitive dwellings 
of the ancient Japanese from its present condition. If that be so, let 

us take the style of the Shinto buildings into consideration. If it can 


be thought, with reason, that the Shinto building still best retains 

some of the characteristics of the primitive Japanese house, then the 
thatched roof of a peculiar construction with projecting beams at both 
ends of the ridge-pole, together with a highly elevated floor, the space 
between which and the ground serves sometimes as a cellar, cannot but 
suggest the existence of a certain relation between the primitive houses 
of Japan and those of the tropical regions lying to the south of Asia, 
such as the Dutch East Indian Archipelago and the Philippine Islands, or 
the southeastern coast of the Asiatic continent. 


The next point not to be neglected is rice as the staple food of the 
Japanese. Everybody knows that rice is a daily food stuff not only of 
the Japanese, but of the Chinese and many other Asiatic peoples. In the 
case of the inhabitants of northern China, however, other kinds of 
cereals are eaten as well as rice, as a natural consequence of the 

scanty production of the latter in those regions. And it is worthy of 
notice that even in southern China this cereal is eaten not as is 
customary in our country. There they eat rice as well as meat, or rather 
more meat than rice, while here in Japan meat and fish are mere 
ancillary foods, rice being the chief article of diet. What is the cause 

of this difference in the use of rice? Is Japan specially adapted for 

the production of this grain? Southern Japan of course is not unfit for 
the cultivation of the plant, viewed from the point of soil and warm 
climate only. But even there the rice crop is very uncertain on account 
of the September typhoons, which annually bring new wrinkles of anxious 
care on the weatherbeaten faces of our farmers. So _a fortiori_ rice 

does not conform to the climate of northern Japan, where the frost 
arrives often very early and the whole crop is thereby damaged, except a 
few precocious varieties. This explains the reason, why there have been 
repeated famines in that region, occurring so frequently that it can be 
said to be an almost chronic phenomenon. By the choice of this uncertain 
kind of crop as the principal food stuff, the Japanese have been obliged 
to acquiesce in a comparatively enhanced cost of living, which is a 
great drawback to the unfettered activity of any individual or nation. 
This is especially true of recent times, since the growth of the 
population has been constantly forging ahead in comparison with the 
increase of the annual production of rice. The tardiness of the progress 
of civilisation in Japanese history may, perhaps, be partly attributed 

to this fact. Then why did our forefathers prefer rice to other kinds of 
cereals, in spite of the uncertainty of its harvests? Was it really a 

choice made in Japan? If the choice was first made in this country, then 
the unwisdom of the choice and of the choosers is now very patent. On 
the other hand, to suppose that this choice was made by our ancestors in 
northeastern Asia during their sojourn in those regions is hardly 
possible. Moreover, the general use of rice in Japan has been constantly 
increasing. In old times the use of it was not so common among all 
classes of the people, though now it can be found everywhere in Japan. 
This fact also leads us to doubt the assumption that the cultivation of 
rice was initiated in Japan, or that it was brought by our ancestors 


from their supposed continental home in northeastern Asia. 


What thirdly claims our attention is the magatama_, a kind of green 
bead, varying in size. It is one of the few ornaments peculiar to the 
ancient Japanese, though it does not seem probable that its material was 
naturally produced in our country. Without doubt our ancestors were 
very fond of this kind of bijouterie. It has been excavated in great 
numbers from old tombs, throughout the whole of historic Japan, and the 
sepulchral existence of the magatama_ is now generally admitted by most 
Japanologists as an unmistakable token of a former settlement of the 
Japanese. It must, however, be remarked that, on the Asiatic continent, 
_magatama_ are found in southern Korea only, the region which once 
formed a part of the Japanese Empire. Surely it should have been 
discovered in northern Korea and on the Siberian coast of the Sea of 
Japan also, if our forefathers, inclusive of the ruling class, came over 
from northeastern Asia. It is very curious that nothing of the kind has 
been discovered as yet in those supposed original homes of the Japanese. 


The last item we must mention here is the _misogi . The misogi_is an 
old religious custom of lustration by bathing in cold water. In a legend 
of our mythical age, there is an account of this antique ritual 

performed by two ancestral deities in a river in Kyushu, and this ritual 
has come down to our day, of course with some modifications. The custom 
of actually bathing in the water was afterward superseded by the 
throwing of effigies into a river, in the annual ceremony of praying 
publicly to deities. In medieval Japan this usage continued to be 
practised at a riverside in the summer; but it is almost extinct 

nowadays. On the other hand, not as a public ceremony, but as a method 
of individual self-purification, this custom of lustration is still 

practised by many pious persons. Almost entirely naked, even in the 
winter of northern Japan, they pour on themselves several bucketfuls of 
cold water, and thus purify themselves from head to foot, in order to 
attest a very special devotion to the deities to whom they pray. This 
custom of bathing with its religious signification is something that 
cannot find its likeness anywhere else, either in northeastern Asia, or 

in China, or in Korea. Whence, then, did the ancient Japanese get this 
unique custom? Would it not be natural to suppose the custom of bathing, 
including its religious use, to have originated in some quarter of the 
torrid regions of the earth than to speak of it as initiated in the 

frigid zone? 








All the four items mentioned above ought by all means to be interpreted 
adequately and naturally, whatever standpoint one may take in solving 
ethnological questions concerning the Japanese. The hypothesis that the 
bulk of our forefathers might have been immigrants from northeastern 
Asia, is, as already said before, by itself nothing but an assertion, 
supported mainly by the form of certain prehistoric pottery, which may 
possibly be interpreted otherwise, perhaps disadvantageously, too, for 
the assertion. We may accept the hypothesis as probable, taking into 


consideration the proximity of the supposed home of our ancestors to 
Japan. But it avails us not at all in interpreting the points which I 
have enumerated above. On the contrary, if we concur with the 
supposition that the ruling class, also, of the Japanese has its 

original home in the northeastern part of the Asiatic continent like the 
bulk of the race, then the interpretation of the aforesaid items would 
become more difficult. It is true that those who would like to derive 
the origin of the Japanese from northeastern Asia, do not absolutely 
deny the existence of a certain tropical element in the final formation 
of the Japanese race, but generally they think that the element must 
have been very insignificant. They would never go so far as to look to 
the element for the bulk of our forefathers or for the ancestors of the 
ruling class. If the tropical element be as insignificant as they 
suppose, then we should be naturally induced to imagine that those 
customs alien in their essential nature to the soil and climate of Japan 
were imported by those immigrants from the tropical South who, 
insignificant, not only in number, but also in influence, have, 
notwithstanding, taken a firm root in the historical and social life of 
the Japanese, struggling against the opposition of overwhelming odds, 
far more numerous, civilised, and powerful, an utterly impossible 
hypothesis. How then, did such an incongruous idea with its fatal 
conclusions come to be entertained by scholars? Because they have too 
great a faith in the power of civilisation, so-called, to decide the 

rise and fall of races in the primitive age. 


Those who would uphold the assumption of the northern origin of the 
Japanese, or at least of its ruling class, tacitly presuppose that the 
northeastern Asiatics of the prehistoric age were several steps ahead of 
the contemporary tropical peoples in the progress of civilisation, or at 
least that one of the many tribes of northeastern Asia was far superior 
to its neighbours as regards civilisation. Otherwise they think that a 
certain stock of people, which afterwards became the ruling class in 
Japan, had attained already the civilisation of the iron age while they 
were still on the continent, so that when they came over to Japan they 
would have been far more advanced than the people who had settled in 
Japan before them. Though it is but a conjecture, it is good so far as 

it goes. To deduce the domination over alien races simply from the 
superiority of the civilisation must be another thing. Even in modern 
times, sheer valour often tells more than superiority of arms in 
deciding the fate of battles. This must have been even more true in 
early ages. The empire of Rome was broken asunder by the semi-civilised 
Germans. In the East, China was repeatedly overrun by nomadic tribes far 
inferior to the Chinese in civilisation. What is true in this respect in 
historic times, must be particularly true in prehistoric ages. It is too 
superficial to think that a tribe in the stage of the iron age must 
necessarily conquer in fighting against other tribes knowing and using 
stone weapons only. In those ages it is strength, ferocity, courage, 
which tell decidedly more in fighting than any weapon. We need not 
therefore take much account of the state of civilisation among different 


primitive tribes in determining the origin of the Japanese race. 


On the other hand, we are in no wise bound to minimise the significance 
of the tropical element, in number as well as in influence, as regards 

the formation of the Japanese people. The remarkable differences in 
distance make it very natural to suppose that the immigrants from the 
tropical regions might have been less numerous than those from the 
north. Still it is not utterly improbable that a pretty substantial 

number of the Southerners might have come over into Japan, drifted over 
not only by the current but by the wind also, sometimes in groups, 
sometimes sporadically, and that they could subdue the inhabitants by 
force of martial courage yet unenervated and not by that of a superior 
civilisation only. The main difficulty in establishing this assertion 

lies in the fact that it is not quite certain whether they were really 

brave and heroic enough to achieve such a conquest. As to the linguistic 
consideration which is the favourite resort of many ethnologists it can 
be said that it is not more harmful to the one hypothesis than it is 
advantageous to the other. It is quite needless to argue that there is 

little sign of the existence of any linguistic affinity between the 
language of Japan and those of the tropical lands, except in a few 
words. This lack of linguistic affinity, however, can be explained away, 
while maintaining the importance of the ancient immigrants from the 
South, by considering that the ancestors of the ruling class, having 

been inferior as regards civilisation to the other stock or stocks of 
people whom they found already settled prior to them in Japan, and 
having been perhaps inferior in number also, gradually lost not only 
their language but many of their racial characteristics as well. Similar 
examples may be found in abundance in the history of Europe, the Normans 
in Sicily, and the Goths in Italy being among the most conspicuous. It 

is not impossible to suppose the like process to have taken place in 
Japan also. 


Summing up what is stated above, I cannot but think that the prehistoric 
immigrants into our country from the South were by no means a negligible 
factor in constituting the island nation, though the majority of 

immigrants might have come from the nearest continental shores, and in 
this majority it is not necessary to exclude the Chinese element 

altogether. It seems to me probable that southern Japan, especially the 
island of Kyushu, was inhabited in the prehistoric age by the Ainu, and 

by immigrants from the North as well as from the South side by side. 

But what was the relative distribution of these agglomerate races at a 
certain precise date is now a question very hard to settle definitely. 








A NEW DAY FOR FARMS AND FISHERIES 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, Hong Kong, by Gene Gleason 


“On our small and peculiar land area, it would be impossible to 
reach a high order of self-sufficiency in food production.” —W. 

J. BLACKIE, former Hong Kong Director of Agriculture, Fisheries 
& Forestry 


For more than a thousand years men have wrested a precarious living from 
the farms and fishing grounds of the New Territories, yet they remained 
outside the economic and social orbit of Hong Kong until a few months 
after World War II. 


Politically, the New Territories had been part of the British crown 

colony since 1898. Nevertheless, the people of this scrambled-egg land 

mass and the 235 islands around it had held their interest in its British 

rulers to the legal minimum. The British themselves, passing through the 

New Territories on their way to the Fanling golf course or the Chinese 

border, viewed the region and its people with the fixed indifference of a 

New York commuter rolling over the swampy monotony of the Jersey meadows. 


This reciprocal insularity broke down at last under the pressure of 

two events which have touched and twisted the lives of almost everyone 

in contemporary Hong Kong: the Japanese Occupation of World War II and 
the rise of Communist China. To the people of the New Territories, the 
Japanese interlude was an economic disaster; denuding their forests, 
depleting their livestock and impoverishing their fishing fleet. Both 

the Japanese and the Communists drove thousands of refugees into the New 
Territories to compete with resident farmers for scarce marginal land. 

The Communists further disrupted things by closing the China market to 
New Territories produce and by forcing colony fishermen to keep twelve 
miles away from its coast and its islands. 


The four main Chinese groups in the New Territories, the Cantonese and 
Hakka farmers, and the Hoklo and Tanka fishermen, were no more severely 
shaken by all this than were the British. When the Japanese and the 
Communists had done their work, the British and the urban Chinese of 
Hong Kong found themselves dependent as never before on the fish and 
produce of the New Territories. The picturesque, faraway people of the 
countryside had come into sudden, sharp focus as instruments of the 
colony’s survival. 


No one seriously expects the farmers and fishermen of Hong Kong to 
produce enough food to sustain more than 3,000,000 inhabitants, but the 
more they can bring to market, the greater the colony’s chances for 
survival. 


The total area of farmland under cultivation has averaged about 33,000 
acres for many years, except for a sharp drop during the Japanese 
occupation, but the size and nature of its yield have changed radically 

in the last fifteen years. The maximum farmland area cannot exceed much 
more than 40,000 acres, and even then much of it would look more like a 
rock garden than a farm. American and European farmers would consider 
most of the colony land already under cultivation as unworthy of their 
time and effort. 


In 1940, rice was the chief crop, occupying seven-tenths of all 
cultivated land in the colony. Since the war, rice has steadily lost 
acreage to vegetable-growing, and in spite of its greater productivity 
per acre through improved irrigation and a more judicious use of 
fertilizers, it has fallen far behind vegetables in cash value. Vegetable 
crops today yield almost three times as much money as rice; $7,614,000 
for the 1960-61 vegetable crop, compared with $2,870,000 for rice. 
Vegetable production has more than quadrupled since 1947. 


When the Japanese were driven from the colony in 1945, they had reduced 
the livestock population to 4,611 cattle, 659 water buffalo, 8,740 pigs 

and 31,000 poultry. A count at the end of 1960 showed 18,000 cattle, 
2,000 water buffalo, 184,000 pigs and 3,405,000 poultry. This tremendous 
increase stemmed directly from the expansion of the domestic market, 

but it was made possible by the colony government’s postwar plunge into 
marketing cooperatives for farm and sea products, the introduction of 
private and public loans for farmers and fishermen at reasonable interest 
rates, and the application of scientific methods to every phase of the 
farming and fishing industries. 


Agricultural production of every kind totaled $40,506,000 in 1960-61. 
In descending order of value, this included poultry (chiefly chickens), 
vegetables, pigs, rice, various animal products such as hides, hair 

and feathers, fresh milk, sweet potatoes and other field crops. Among 
other products of special interest are fruit (litchi, limes, tangerines, 
olives, etc.), pond fish (mullet and carp), export crops (water 
chestnuts, ginger, vegetable seeds, etc.) and such flowers as gladiolus, 
chrysanthemum, dahlia and carnation. 


That $40,506,000 farm-income figure has a momentarily impressive ring 
until one sees how it is divided. The average vegetable farm is about 
two-thirds of an acre, and the average “paddy,” or shallowly flooded unit 
of rice-growing land, usually runs to two acres, with an upward limit 

of five acres. There are several larger farms of 100 acres or more, but 
these are share-cropped by tenant farmers for exporters of special crops 
such as water chestnuts or ginger. The size of almost all other farms is 
dictated by the amount of hand labor one farm-owning family can perform; 
the only extra-human labor comes from the plow-pulling power of the 
dwarfish Brown Cattle and water buffalo. On these postage-stamp farms, 


tractors would be prohibitively expensive and as destructive as an army 
tank. Even a hand-operated power cultivator would be far too costly for a 
typical family farm. 


By Western standards, any farm of less than two acres would barely 
qualify as a truck garden, but the Chinese of the New Territories 
cultivate the land with unique intensiveness. A fresh-water paddy 
produces at least two rice crops and often an additional “catch crop” 
of vegetables each year; six to eight crops are harvested annually on 
all-vegetable farms. 


Farm income is as subdivided as the land. There are an estimated 30,000 
farm families and a total of 250,000 persons who rely on farming for 
their living. The per capita income of the farming population therefore 
runs around $162 a year, or $13.50 a month, less the forty to sixty 
percent of crop value they must share with the landowner, leaving a 
meager net income of as little as $81 a year, or $6.75 a month. Things 
have been worse; in 1955 the annual per capita net income of farm people 
was about $30. 


What the farm worker has, in one of the lowest-paid and most arduous jobs 
in the colony’s industries, is a place to live, enough to eat and an 

almost irreducible minimum of money for clothing and other expenses. In 
thousands of cases, his lean resources are supplemented by remittances 
from his relatives overseas, but he could not have survived in the 

postwar economy without the basic reforms in marketing, credit and 
research that began in 1946. One expensive event such as a wedding ($200) 
or a funeral ($100) could keep a tenant farmer in debt for years to loan 
sharks who charged him interest of eight to thirty percent a month. In 
numerous instances, it still happens. 


For generations Hong Kong farmers had lived in permanent bondage to 

the “laans,” or middlemen, who controlled the marketing of farm and 
fishery products, paying the producers as little as possible and cutting 
themselves a thick slice of profit for the relatively simple process of 

taking the goods to market. They advanced money to farmers and fishermen 
at extraordinary usury rates, further tightening their strangle-hold. The 
Japanese Occupation, by grinding the farm and fishing population into 
desperate poverty, unintentionally broke the grip of the laans. 


When the British Military Administration took control in the fall of 
1945, it acted decisively to save the primary industries. Two men, 
Father Thomas F. Ryan, Jesuit missionary and the colony’s first Acting 
Superintendent of Agriculture, and Dr. G. A. C. Herklots, naturalist and 
author, were designated for the task. 


Many years later, Father Ryan, who had long since returned to teaching at 
the Jesuit Wah Yan College on Hong Kong Island, said when asked about his 
1945 assignment: 


“T really knew very little about agriculture, but Dr. Herklots and I were 
asked to help with the vegetable and fish marketing. It was obvious that 
the laans were beginning again to take all the profits.” 


The Jesuit priest and the naturalist learned a lot about marketing in a 
hurry. The vegetable and fish marketing organizations they set up under 
government control ended the dominance of the laans, but not without some 
anguished howls from the displaced profiteers. For a standard ten percent 
commission, the vegetable marketing organization transported and sold all 
vegetables grown or imported into the colony at the government wholesale 
market in Kowloon. A Federation of Vegetable Marketing Cooperative 
Societies grew out of the original organizations. It extended credit to 
farmers and has progressed steadily toward ultimate control of the market 
by the co-op societies. As the co-ops take charge of organization work, 
three percent of the ten percent commission is refunded to them. The 
Vegetable Marketing Organization also distributes fertilizer in the form 

of matured nightsoil, i.e., human excrement treated to reduce its germ 
content. 


The Fish Marketing Organization, established along the same general lines 
as the Vegetable Marketing Organization, controls the transport and 
wholesale marketing of marine fish, charging a six percent commission on 
sales. It created loan funds to help fishermen rehabilitate and mechanize 
their boats. Evolution of the Fish Marketing Organization toward a 
wholly cooperative set-up has been impeded by the fact that only fifteen 
percent of the fishermen can read or write, compared with a colony-wide 
literacy rate of seventy-five percent. Living and working aboard their 
boats, fisher folk could not attend school. This ancient pattern has 

been altered in the last few years because more wives and children of 
fishermen are living ashore. About 4,000 children of fishermen attend 
schools on land, and there are special classes for adult fishermen. 


Father Ryan and Dr. Herklots laid the foundation for the first Department 
of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry, which came into existence in 1950 
after a series of preparatory steps had been taken. Father Ryan initiated 

a survey of the colony’s primary industries and personally directed 

the renovation and replanting of the Botanic Garden and other public 
park areas, as well as the first postwar reforestation of the scalped 
hillsides in the reservoir catchment areas. In 1947, he relinquished his 
colony post to become the Jesuit Superior in Hong Kong. In recent years 
he has conducted a local radio program of classical music as a sideline. 


Long-term assistance to farmers came from another private source in 
1951: Horace and Lawrence Kadoorie, two Jewish brothers who shared 
positions of prime importance in the Hong Kong business community. Sir 
Elly Kadoorie was a former official of the colony government and one 

of its early business leaders. His two sons were members of a family 
which came to Hong Kong from the Middle East in 1880 and built a large 


fortune. The brothers were partners in the business house named for 

their father and directors of more than thirty other companies. Both had 
earned reputations as shrewd, tough businessmen; but Horace, the bachelor 
brother, had acquired a special fame among ivory collectors as the author 
of the seven-volume book, The Art of Ivory Sculpture in Cathay _. 


The Kadoories, observing the general poverty of colony farmers and the 
even worse situation of the refugees who crowded into Hong Kong in the 
late 1940s, decided to do something to help these displaced persons get 
on their feet. Knowing the Chinese to be a predominantly agricultural 
people, they chose a form of help that would make impoverished farmers 
self-supporting; that of raising pigs donated by the Kadoories. 
Pig-raising is a fairly simple venture that makes good use of marginal 
land, and pork is always in demand at local markets. 


Reaction to the idea was chilly; other businessmen considered it 
unworkable and farmers regarded it skeptically, looking for a catch 

in it. The Kadoorie brothers agreed to put it to a test, choosing 14 

families with no farming experience for the experiment. The group 
included a handyman, a carpenter, a beggar, a semi-invalid and a 
stonebreaker. The Kadoories gave them cement, bamboo straws and a few 
hand tools and invited them to build their own pigsties. 


“Every one of those families made good,” Horace Kadoorie recalled in 
a 1961 interview. “Today they all have excellent farms. Their success 
in proving that you can really help people who are willing to help 
themselves was what convinced us we were on the right track.” 


The brothers, working independently at first, and then in close 
collaboration with the officials of the Department of Agriculture, 

have given various forms of assistance to over 300,000 people in 1,092 
villages. 


They functioned through two allied agencies, the Kadoorie Agricultural 
Aid Association, which makes outright gifts, and the Kadoorie 
Agricultural Aid Loan Fund, which makes interest-free loans. The two 
Kadoories and colony agricultural officials are jointly members of 

the boards of directors of the two institutions. The Association has 
donated the equivalent of $3 million-plus in agricultural gifts. The 
Fund, established by the Kadoories with an initial gift of $44,000, has 
been increased to $306,000 by the government. The J. E. Joseph Fund, 
another farm-loan fund, established in 1954, is also administered by the 
government; its initial capital of $79,000 is loaned at three percent 
interest. 


In an economy like that of the United States, $3 million in gifts would 
disappear like a pebble in a lake, but with that amount the Kadoorie 
philanthropies have changed the face of the New Territories. The list of 
improvements is awe-inspiring, and it is no exaggeration to say one can 


hardly walk a mile anywhere in the rural district without seeing evidence 
of their eminently useful contributions. 


They contributed junks and sampans to isolated villages, and then built 
27 piers to accommodate them. Dirt paths were the only routes between 
many villages and farmers either walked or sloshed through the mud, 
sometimes using bicycles and carrying five or six members of the family 
or possibly a live pig lined up on the fenders and handlebars. The 
Kadoorie Association has provided 150 miles of concrete paths, six motor 
roads and 142 bridges to make the going easier. 


Often villages depended on mountain springs for their drinking water, but 
these had an unfortunate habit of sinking back into the ground before 
they had served the thirsty villagers. The Association disciplined the 
vagrant waters with thirty miles of concrete channels, 293 dams, 400 
wells, 51 sumps and 8 reservoirs. Rogue rivers and the invading sea had 
eaten away valuable farmland, and the Kadoorie Association produced 
restoratives with 29 seawalls, 30 retaining walls and a variety of 

culverts and floodgates. Odds and ends, helpful in diverse ways, ranged 
from rain shelters to compost pits, poultry sheds to outhouses. 


Pigs were popular because, as Horace explained, “It’s the only animal you 
can see expanding daily.” Thousands were given away, and advice on caring 
for them was supplied by the agricultural stations. 


One group that was the especial beneficiary of pig gifts were farm 

widows ranging from seventeen to ninety-six years of age. Horace, as the 
roving scout of the Kadoorie Association, had noticed that hundreds of 
women whose husbands had been killed by the Japanese or had died natural 
deaths had not only lost the family rice-winner, they lost the “face” 

or community status they enjoyed with their husbands. Custom frowned on 
their remarriage, so they could do little but linger disconsolately on 

the fringes of village life. The Kadoories talked it over and decided 

that a gift of pigs, cows, ducks or chickens would give these widows 
something to occupy themselves with and enable them to earn some money. 
In a period of two years 10,000 widows received these animals and 
enclosures for them. Feed they obtained through the Kadoorie Agriculture 
Aid Loan Fund. Blind and elderly women were able to care for flocks of 
chickens; younger ones received pigs and cows. The usual pig gift was 

six purebred Chinese sows from the Kadoorie Experimental and Extension 
Farm at Pak Ngau Shek; all pigs were inoculated against disease and the 
Agricultural Department specialists showed the widows how to care for 

the animals. Many women tripled their small incomes by breeding pigs and 
selling their offspring. As the owners of livestock, they became persons 

of consequence in their villages. 


With the aid of government experts, the brothers bought hundreds of 
foreign pedigreed pigs, and bred Berkshires, Yorkshires and middle whites 
with the local animals to produce a larger and hardier strain. Cows and 


water buffaloes, indispensable as draught animals, were distributed by 
drawing lots in the villages, and the drawings became lively public 
gatherings with soft drinks and cakes served all around. Gifts or loans 
financed the construction of numerous fish-breeding ponds, with the seed 
fish supplied gratis. 


The 25,000 loans made through the Fund covered livestock, seeds and 
fertilizer, building materials, insecticides and spraying equipment, land 
development and other purposes. Over 95 percent of the loan applications 
are approved, and the repayment rate has remained very high. 


Creating new land for farming has been an important part of Kadoorie 
efforts. Horace came upon a group of squatters who had been moved 
from the city to make room for a new road; he found them moping about 
forlornly on a rocky field which was the site of a cemetery from which 
the bodies had been removed. Horace suggested that they use the rocks 
to build pigsties, promising them the needed cement and two pigs for 
each sty. On his next visit he found many pigsties completed, but was 
temporarily baffled when the settlers asked him to buy for them a nearby 
hillside rock, fully 100 yards wide and stretching from the bottom of the 
hill to the top. He acquired the rock, and the settlers, working from the 
bottom upwards, covered it with terraced growing lands. 


At Nim Shue Wan village, a hillside settlement along a steep shore, the 
Kadoorie Association built a seawall, mixed the sticky red earth of the 
hillside with beach sand, and produced a good soil for vegetable-growing 
which now supports 100 families in the area. At Pak Ngau Shek, the 
Kadoorie farm on the high slopes of Tai Mo Shan, highest (3,140 feet) 
mountain in the colony, the brothers began to experiment with plants and 
animals, chiefly because the land had been judged worthless for farmers. 

If they could make anything thrive there, they believed, it might teach 
them some way to utilize the colony’s heavy proportion of wasteland. They 
had many failures, such as typhoons uprooting all their shallow-rooted 
peach trees, but they discovered that even trees and vegetables 

considered unsuitable for high lands did very well. Some vegetables, 
growing more slowly on the mountainsides, reached the market when lowland 
crops were less plentiful, and therefore brought better prices. The farm 
operated at a financial loss, but gave full value as an agricultural 

testing site. 


The Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association meets once every two weeks, 
considers 50 to 100 applications for help, and tries to assist about 15 

new families every day. It has given away 7,000 pigs in less than three 
months. Many situations won’t wait for committee meetings; some farmers 
in dire straits have walked up to Boulder Lodge, Horace’s home at Castle 
Peak, to ask for help in the middle of the night. Horace, who often works 

a 13-hour day and spends Sundays roaming around the farm districts, is 
more flattered than annoyed by these occasional late-hour callers. 


“Speed is of the essence in this work,” he said. “When a typhoon heads 
this way, we assemble building materials for repair work and all the 
quick-growing seeds we can buy; then we’re ready to help the farm people 
get back into operation and plant vegetables as soon as the flooding 
subsides.” 


Fire is often a total disaster to the rural poor, wrecking their homes 

and frequently killing their livestock. When an entire village was wiped 
out by fire in 1960, the Kadoories threw a round-the-clock emergency 
staff into a four-day rescue operation, providing new furniture, clothes, 
two months’ food supply, extra cash, livestock, bicycles and rebuilding 
all the houses. 


Hundreds of artificial limbs donated by Kadoorie Association have enabled 
crippled people to earn their living as farmers and fishermen. The 
Association doesn’t scatter its benefits recklessly; all applicants are 
thoroughly investigated to discover whether they will work to improve 
themselves when they receive aid. When a man or woman receives a gift of 
livestock, he may not sell it for one year without Kadoorie Association 
consent; if disease or unavoidable accidents kill the stock, the 

Association replaces them free. 


“Our idea has been to find out the wants of those in need,” Horace said. 
“Tt is worth more than anything else.” 


The contributions of the Kadoorie brothers and the many other religious 
and philanthropic bodies working in the colony serve as a valuable 
supplement to the main task of directing and improving the primary 
industries. The principal responsibility lies with the Department 

of Agriculture and Forestry, and with the Department of Cooperative 
Development and Fisheries, which was separated from Agriculture and 
Forestry in 1961. 


The Chinese farmers of the New Territories can grow a garden on the side 
of a rock—as Horace Kadoorie found out for himself—but they know little 
about scientific farming, and until the 1950s, there was no one to teach 
them. Now the Agriculture & Forestry Department conducts three-week 
general agricultural courses, followed by one-week specialized courses 

in paddy cultivation, pond-fish culture and other phases of farming. 

There are vocational courses, lectures to cooperatives, radio farming 
broadcasts, film shows, guided visits to experimental stations and an 
annual Agricultural Show at Yuen Long with prizes for the best farm 
products. 


At the Sheung Shui Market Garden Experimental Station, only two miles 
from the Red China border, S. Y. Chan, an assistant agricultural officer, 
directs a five-acre center for testing every species of foreign and 
domestic vegetables and flowers he can lay his hands on. Chinese white 
cabbage, Taiwan radishes, sugar peas, chrysanthemums, 30 varieties of 


English and American tomatoes, chives, and corn each have their small 
test patch to show whether they can survive in Hong Kong’s climate. 
Roses, for example, wilt and die in a few seasons, but the station is 
seeking new strains with greater durability. Unlike plants and flowers in 
most sections of the United States, the majority of Hong Kong vegetables 
and flowers grow best in winter, the local summers being too wet. 


At Ta Kwu Ling Dryland Experimental Station, the problem is how to get 
some use out of the thousands of acres of former farmland abandoned 
because of poor soil or insufficient water. The station, started in 

1956, made little progress at first. Then it added compost of manures 
and chemical fertilizers to the soil, and tried deep plowing to retain 
moisture in the earth. Large white local radishes as big as yams did 
well in this ground, and so did sweet potatoes. The department experts 
found that windbreaks of sugar cane helped to offset the drying effects 
of strong winds. Several types of fodder, including six varieties of 
grasses, were tried out in sample patches. Five of the station’s eleven 
acres are devoted to improvement of local pig breeds by crossing them 
with exotic strains. 


The Castle Peak Livestock Experimental Station, located in an area of 
badly eroded hills, is the chief center for artificial insemination of 
pigs. Semen from selected strains of Berkshire, middle white, and large 
white and improved local boars is injected into local sows, producing 
larger and hardier litters. Various breeds of chickens are crossed to 
develop poultry which thrive under local conditions and are acceptable 
to Chinese tastes. A complete laboratory treats and experiments with 
every known disease of poultry, pigs and cattle. Pig semen is carried by 
bicycle, truck and helicopter to outlying sections of the New Territories 
to service local sows. 


Artificial insemination of pigs, based on its highly successful use in 
Japan, has become increasingly important in Hong Kong, with more than 
1,000 instances of its use in 1961. 


In the northwestern lowlands near Yuen Long, the department has developed 
a fast-growing source of food in the fish-raising ponds. From the top 

of a small hill, Yu Yat-sum, fisheries officer, is able to point to a 

speckled, silvery expanse of such ponds, covering 700 acres in individual 
ponds from one to 10 acres each. Each acre produces about a ton of fish 
every year. 


Mr. Yu explains that a five-acre pond, equipped with sluice gates and 
surrounded by dirt embankments, could be built for $2,700. Usually they 
are owned by a village or a co-op society. They are only five feet deep, 
but packed with 3,000 to 3,600 fry an acre, each about the length of a 
paper clip. The fish would all be crushed and battered if it were not 

for their superior adaptation—big head and silver carp cruise near the 
surface, grass carp favor the mid-levels, and grey mullet and mud carp 


gravitate to the bottom. Fed on rice bran, dry peanut cakes and soya 
bean meal, they fatten at a prodigious rate and are ready for the market 
within a year, selling at 21 to 30 cents a pound. For the pond owners, 
it’s a net return of twenty percent per year. There are more than 1,000 
acres of these ponds in the New Territories, and they are increasing at 
the rate of 60 acres a month. 


The Chinese have their own strict ideas of what fresh fish means; to 
them, the only fresh fish from a pond is a live one, so the carp and 
mullet travel to market in tubs, still alive. The job of Mr. Yu and other 
departmental experts is to see that the fish do not perish before their 
time because of diseases or excessive salinity in the pond water. 


The Tai Lung Forestry and Crop Experimental Station concentrates on the 
expansion of the colony’s forests, which almost disappeared during World 
War II. Here the six-inch seedlings of Chinese pine, eucalyptus, China 

fir and other species are placed in polythene tubes and covered with soil 
by patient Hakka women who do the work by hand. After a few months in the 
shade and a brief maturing period in full sunlight, the polythene tube 

is removed and the tree is planted on a hillside in one of the reservoir 
catchment areas. Spaced about six feet apart on all sides, they go in at 

the rate of 2,500 an acre. Tai Lung produces 1,500,000 of these plantings 
each year. A month after they are placed on the hillsides, their progress 

is checked by an inspector; if more than twenty percent have died, the 
area is replanted. A second check is made a year later. 


Four main forest areas stretching across the New Territories from Tolo 
Harbor to Lantau Island now total more than 11,500 acres. In ten years 
some of the lean China pines have shot up to 30 feet high. The overworked 
forestry staff has been so busy planting trees and keeping a close watch 

on forest fires that it has had little time for the next stage of the 
reforestation, which is thinning overcrowded areas. Other complications 
confront them when a firebreak is cut through the hillside forests; the 
cutover strip erodes quickly in the summer rainstorms, damaging the tree 
plantations and sending silt into the reservoirs. 


If forestry is the youngest of Hong Kong’s primary industries, fishing 

is indisputably the oldest, and for many centuries, the largest primary 
income producer. Until fairly recent times, fishermen were inclined to 
demonstrate their versatility and supplement their income by piracy. 
Fast, steel-hulled naval ships with long-range guns have taken much of 
the lure out of part-time piracy, especially for the crews of slow-moving 
junks, and the fisher folk have become a law-abiding group. Today they 
number around 86,000 and catch approximately $10 million worth of fish 
every year. Not included in their ranks are the keepers of fish ponds, 
who are regarded as farmers, or those who live on boats but earn their 
living by hauling cargo, running water-taxis or selling merchandise from 
their boats. 


The fishing people, chiefly Tanka but including other Chinese like the 
Hoklo and Hakka, are concentrated at Aberdeen and Shau Kei Wan on Hong 
Kong Island and seven settlements in the New Territories. By environment 
and preference, they are deeply conservative, disinclined to mix in the 
affairs of landlubbers. Nevertheless, the irresistible winds of change 

which have swept through the colony since World War II have shaken them 
loose from their traditional moorings. 


Like the farmers, they were able to free themselves from the iron grip 

of the laans when the Fish Marketing Organization put the middlemen out 
of business. The Fish Marketing Organization gave them a fair return 

on their catch, established cheap credit to improve their boats and 
equipment, provided boats and trucks to get their fish to the five 
wholesale markets and founded schools for their children. CARE and 
other relief organizations came to their aid. The Fisheries Division 
offered classes in navigation, modern seamanship and boat design, marine 
engineering and the use of up-to-date fishing equipment, with classes 
being adapted to the fishermen’s working schedules. A fisheries research 
unit from Hong Kong University became a regular part of the departmental 
organization. The 240-ton otter trawler Cape St. Mary_ cruised the 
fishing grounds from the Gulf of Tong King, west of Hainan Island, to 
Taiwan in the east, gathering data on ocean currents, water temperatures 
and depths and the feeding habits of fish. A fishing master was appointed 
and careful studies were made of pearl- and edible-oyster culture. 


All these are routine procedures in present-day fishing centers, but 

they were virtually unknown in Hong Kong until 1946. Since then, despite 
harassment and inshore fishing restrictions enforced by Red China, the 
tonnage and market value of the annual catch have almost tripled. 


Red China has maintained a certain disinterestedness in its mistreatment 

of fishermen. During the last five years the Communists demanded so great 
a share of the fish caught by their own people that thousands of their 

fishing boats never returned. Some sailed far out in the China Sea, then 
turned back toward Hong Kong and became refugees; others slipped through 
Chinese shore patrols at night and defected to the British colony. 

Between 1957 and 1962, the new arrivals swelled the colony fishing fleet 
from 6,000 to the present 10,550 units. 


The most radical change in the colony’s fleet, however, has come from 
within. The Chinese junk, famous throughout the world as the symbol of 
Hong Kong, has dropped its picturesque sails; more than 4,000 of them now 
churn along under Diesel power. The Chinese junk is as diverse in its 

size, shape and function as the infinitely varied Chinese people. There 

are sixteen different classes of junks in Hong Kong alone, and none of 
them closely resembles a junk from any other part of China. They are 
single-, double- and triple-masted; they are little craft 25 feet long or 
lumbering giants of 100 foot length. To a colony fisheries expert, “junk” 

is only a loose generic term; he immediately classifies it according 


to the job it is designed for, as a long-liner (four classes by size), 
seiner (two main types, depending on the net it uses), trawler (four 
main types, depending on the kind of trawling it does), gill-netters, 
fish-collecting junks and several miscellaneous varieties. 


Since the British came to Hong Kong, the junks operating in local waters 
have borrowed design features from European ships. The big fishing junks 
of Hong Kong, with their high stern, horizontal rails and the large, 
perforated rudder pivoting in a deep, vertical groove on the stern, 
resemble no other junks in the world. Like junks from all parts of China, 
and even the boats of ancient Egypt, they have an oculus, or painted 
image of the human eye, on their bow. In fishing junks, the center of the 
eye is directed downward so that it can keep a close watch on the fish; 
trading junks have the eye aimed higher so that it can scan the distant 
horizon. The bow eyes of the old-fashioned sailing junks no longer have 
much to look forward to. The deep-sea trawlers, operating as far as 

250 miles out, are all mechanized. The sailing junks operate closer to 
shore, but the cargo-carrying junks in Victoria harbor are predominantly 
mechanized. To anyone who has crossed the harbor recently it is obvious 
that the sails are disappearing at an alarming rate. 


The fishermen who live and work on junks instead of viewing them 
abstractly from a distance have not yet formed a Committee for the 
Preservation of the Romantic Junk. After approaching mechanization with 
reluctance and suspicion in 1948, they became convinced that the big 
sailing junk is through. Motorized junks can reach the distant fishing 
grounds much faster, they catch a lion’s share of the fish, and they 

return to market far ahead of sail competition. Because of their greater 
speed and stability, they can venture out in the typhoon season when sail 
craft are obliged to stick closer to shore. Within ten years, fishing 
authorities say, the sailing junk will have become virtually extinct. 


It has been proposed that the Hong Kong Tourist Association hire a 

couple of junks to sail up and down the harbor for the sole delectation 

of tourists, but no official action has been taken. Tourists can travel 

40 miles west to Macao where the harbor is still crowded with sailing 
junks. Here the sails persist only because the Macao fishing industry 

lacks the low-interest loans available to Hong Kong fishermen through the 
Fish Marketing Organization and the fishing co-ops. Without such credit, 
very few fishermen could afford Diesel engines or other motor-driven 
equipment. In Hong Kong, even the little 4-horsepower engines of sampans 
are bought on credit. 


Now that progress has reached the fishing fleet, it will not be satisfied 

until it changes everything. Under the direction of such knowledgeable 

men as Jack Cater, co-op and fisheries commissioner, Lieutenant Commander 
K. Stather, fishing master, and Wing-Hong Cheung, craft technician on 
modern junk design, the whole junk-building industry is being turned 

upside down. 


For centuries, the junk has been built without plans or templates, with 

the designers proceeding entirely by habit and skill. This is relatively 

easy in building a 15-foot sampan, but when it is extended to 100-ton 
vessels of 90-foot length it becomes both art and architecture. The size 

of the investment, by local standards, is staggering: $40,000 for a large 
trawler and its mechanized equipment, and around $7,000 for a mechanized 
40-footer. 


There are nearly 100 junk-building yards in the colony, but no more 
than ten of these are capable of building a junk from blueprints. The 
fisheries department is conducting boat-design classes in three major 
fishing centers, Aberdeen, Shau Kei Wan and Cheung Chau, and training 
builders to read plans. The classes are held at night to avoid conflict 
with working hours, and the courses are for three months. 


The junk-building yards present a vivid picture of a civilization in 
transition. At one yard, a workman is laboriously breaming the hull of 

a sampan—killing marine borers by passing bundles of burning hay beside 
and beneath it—and a workman or two in an adjoining yard are covering 
the hull of another boat with anti-fouling paint. The object of the two 
operations is identical, but the anti-fouling paint protects the wood 

about four times as long as breaming and takes no longer to apply. On the 
port side of an 86-foot trawler, a Chinese carpenter is using a half-inch 
electric power drill; on the starboard, another man is drilling holes 

with a steel bit spun by a leather thong with its ends fixed to a wooden 
bow. 


Lu Pan, the Celestial master builder who transmitted the secrets of 
carpentry and shipbuilding to mankind, is honored with a tiny shrine 

in an obscure corner of every yard. Joss sticks are lighted before a 
statuette of this practical divinity, and his birthday observance on the 

13th day of the Sixth Moon is a holiday in the shipyards. Lu Pan has not 
yet betrayed any overt sign of annoyance at the invasion of his domain by 
power tools and Diesel engines. 


The timber that is cut for these all-wooden ships is tough and 
durable—China fir, teak, and various hardwoods chiefly from Borneo, like 
billian, kapor and yacal. The planks are hewn at mills near the yards, 
and bent to fit the curvature of the hull. The curving is accomplished by 
heating the center of the plank with a small fire and weighting its ends 
with heavy stones to set the curve. The 3-inch-thick planks are secured 
to the upright framing members with 14-inch steel spikes, and the main 
stringer, just below deck level, is fastened with threaded bolts. Despite 
the general disarray of the open yards and the lack of precise plans, 

the junk almost invariably turns out to be a nicely dovetailed, exactly 
balanced boat, good for twenty or thirty years of service in the rough 
weather of the China Sea. 


The long-liner ranks as the giant of the junk fleet, having an overall 

length between 80 and 100 feet. Junks of this class fish from 20 to 60 

miles south of the colony, cruising above a vast expanse of underwater 

flats where depths seldom exceed 90 feet and the muddy bottom makes other 
kinds of fishing unfeasible. 


A typical long-liner under construction at the Yee Hop Shipyard in Shau 
Kei Wan has a 90-foot length and the elephantine stern characteristic of 
its class. Its high poop carries bunks for 16 men, with additional bunks 
located forward and a total crew capacity of 57 men, sandwiched in with 
no more than a yard of clearance between upper and lower bunks. Eight 
sampans can be stowed along its deck and lowered over the side when the 
fishing grounds are reached. Despite its traditional outline, it has 

Diesel engines, twin-screw propellors and a 20-ton fishhold lined with 
modern insulation material. 


Costing about $36,000 with full equipment, one long-liner, for example, 

was ordered by Hai Lee Chan, a Shau Kei Wan fisherman who already owned 
another like it, plus two smaller junks. During the two and one-half 

months that 35 carpenters required to complete it, Mrs. Chan and her 
twelve-year-old daughter remained on or around the junk to keep a 

watchful eye on its construction. A long-liner of this kind may put out 

as many as 100,000 hooks on lines attached to its bow and stern or strung 

out by its covey of sampans. A single trip to the fishing grounds may 

keep it at sea for a week or more and bring a ten-ton catch of golden 

thread, shark and lizard fish. 


Comparable in size but differing completely in design are two deep-sea 
trawlers built at the Kwong Lee Cheung Shipyard in Kowloon. These are 
sister ships, 86 feet long, and the first ones of their size that 

faithfully followed the modern specifications laid down by Mr. Cheung and 
the Fisheries Department. They were the first big trawlers constructed 
according to written plans and framed around modern templates or patterns 
in Hong Kong. 


As they neared completion late in 1961, the twin wooden trawlers of 100 
tons each looked more like dismasted clipper ships than junks. The old 

type of high poop had been cut down and crew quarters moved forward. The 
fat, bulging stern had been slimmed down to improve the streamline, and 
the traditional rudder-slot was gone. The deck was level and uncluttered, 
with far more working space than older junks provided. The outline of the 
hull was slim and graceful, giving more longitudinal stability than the 
tub-bottomed junk. The free-swinging tiller and massive wooden rudder had 
been replaced by a ship’s wheel and a much smaller rudder of steel that 
turned on a metal shaft. Powered winches would be welded to their decks. 
Mechanized and streamlined, the new trawlers could deliver more speed 
than a motorized trawler of conventional shape, and require less fuel to 

do it. 


When the two partners who had ordered the trawlers, fishermen Lee Loy 
Shing and Cheng Chung Kay, smilingly greeted visitors to the yard, 
pointing out the features of their new ships with considerable pride, 

it was evident that they regarded the old-style junk as an expensive 
antique. Mechanization has already proved itself; although mechanized 
boats number less than half the fishing fleet, they take 80 percent of 

the catch. Many fishermen are beginning to believe that modern ship 
design is as important to the future of Hong Kong’s fishing fleet as 
mechanization. 


Steel-hulled trawlers of the Japanese “bull” type are already being used 

by the fishing companies in the colony. One dozen of them operate in the 
Gulf of Tong King, near Hainan Island. However, they are much too costly 
for most fishing families. 


Colony fishing methods are as varied as the boats used. The deep-sea 
trawlers, generally working in pairs, drag a huge bag-shaped net along 
the sea bottom, gathering in horsehead and red snapper, or red goatfish 
and golden thread. Purse-seiners, working in pairs and fairly close 

to shore, stretch a big net between them at night and use a bright 

light to lure such smaller fish as anchovies and carangoid into the 

net. The Pa T’eng seiners set gill nets along the bottom for yellow 
croaker, and drift nets for white pomfret and mackerel. Other types 
include gill-netters, shrimp beam-trawlers, and three smaller classes of 
long-liners. About twenty kinds of fish form most of the catch, and among 
these are conger pike, big eyes, grouper, young barracuda and red sea 
bream. 


The ship carpenters of Hong Kong are far above average ability, so much 
so that the Chinese Communists have attempted, without notable success, 
to induce them to build junks in China. Demand for their skills has, 
however, raised their wages about one-third in the last two years. 


The fishermen have had their rigid conservatism shattered by the changes 
around them. In spite of their usual illiteracy, they have learned the 

rules of navigation at fisheries department schools. More advanced 
classes have qualified for licenses as engineers, pilots, navigators 

and boat-builders. For the first time they have lodged their families 

on shore, with the wives becoming used to housekeeping and the children 
attending schools. 


Many Westerners, seeing this upheaval in the fine, free life of the 
fisherman, deplore the passing of the old ways. The fishermen, always 
quicker at grabbing for prosperity than in clinging to romantic 
illusions, are moving forward at top speed without a thought to their 
suddenly disappearing past. 








OLD AGE. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Japanese Girls and Women, by Alice Mabel Bacon 


No Japanese woman is ashamed to show that she is getting along in years, 
but all take pains that every detail of the dress and coiffure shall 

show the full age of the wearer. The baby girl is dressed in the 

brightest of colors and the largest of patterns, and looks like a gay 
butterfly or tropical bird. As she grows older, colors become quieter, 
figures smaller, stripes narrower, until in old age she becomes a little 
gray moth or plain-colored sparrow. By the sophisticated eye, a woman's 
age can be told with considerable accuracy by the various little things 
about her costume,[22] and no woman cares to appear younger than her 
real age, or hesitates to tell with entire frankness the number of years 
that have passed over her head. 


[22] Children wear their hair on top of their heads while very young, 
and the manner of arranging it is one of the distinctive marks of the 
age of the child. The marumagé , the style of headdress of married 
ladies, consisting of a large puff of hair on the top of the head, 
diminishes in size with the age of the wearer until, at sixty or 

seventy, it is not more than a few inches in width. The number, size, 
and variety of ornamental hairpins, and the tortoise-shell comb worn in 
front, all vary with the age. 


The reason for this lies, at least in part, in the fact that every woman 
looks forward to the period of old age as the time when she will attain 
freedom from her life-long service to those about her,--will be in the 
position of adviser of her sons, and director of her daughters-in-law; 
will be a person of much consideration in the family, privileged to 
amuse herself in various ways, to speak her own mind on most subjects, 
and to be waited upon and cared for by children and grandchildren, in 
return for her long years of faithful service in the household. Should 
her sight and other bodily powers remain good, she will doubtless 
perform many light tasks for the general good, will seldom sit idle by 
herself, but will help about the sewing and mending, the marketing, 
shopping, housework, and care of the babies, tell stories to her 
grandchildren after their lessons are learned, give the benefit of her 
years of experience to the young people who are still bearing the heat 
and burden of the day, and, by her prayers and visits to the temple at 
stated seasons, will secure the favor of the gods for the whole family, 
as well as make her own preparations for entry into the great unknown 
toward which she is rapidly drifting. Is there wonder that the young 
wife, steering her course with difficulty among the many shoals and 
whirlpools of early married life, looks forward with anticipation to the 
period of comparative rest and security that comes at the end of the 
voyage? As she bears all things, endures all things, suffers long, and 


is kind, as she serves her mother-in-law, manages her husband's 
household, cares for her babies, the thought that cheers and encourages 
her in her busy and not too happy life is the thought of the sunny calm 

of old age, when she can lay her burdens and cares on younger shoulders, 
and bask in the warmth and sunshine which this Indian Summer of her life 
will bring to her. 


In the code of morals of the Japanese, obedience to father, husband, or 
son is exalted into the chief womanly virtue, but the obedience and 
respect of children, both male and female, to their parents, also 

occupies a prominent position in their ethical system. Hence, in this 
latter stage of a woman's career, the obedience expected of her is 

often only nominal, and in any case is not so absolute and unquestioning 
as that of the early period; and the consideration and respect that a 

son is bound to show to his mother necessitates a care of her comfort, 
and a consultation of her wishes, that renders her position one of much 
greater freedom than can be obtained by any woman earlier in life. She 
has, besides, reached an age when she is not expected to remain at home, 
and she may go out into the streets, to the theatre, or other shows, 
without the least restraint or fear of losing her dignity. 


A Japanese woman loses her beauty early. At thirty-five her fresh color 
is usually entirely gone, her eyes have begun to sink a little in their 
sockets, her youthful roundness and symmetry of figure have given place 
to an absolute leanness, her abundant black hair has grown thin, and 
much care and anxiety have given her face a pathetic expression of quiet 
endurance. One seldom sees a face that indicates a soured temper or a 
cross disposition, but the lines that show themselves as the years go by 
are lines that indicate suffering and disappointment, patiently and 
sweetly borne. The lips never forget to smile; the voice remains always 
cheerful and sympathetic, never grows peevish and worried, as is too 
often the case with overworked or disappointed women in this country. 
But youth with its hopeful outlook, its plans and its ambitions, gives 
way to age with its peaceful waiting for the end, with only a brief 
struggle for its place; and the woman of thirty-five is just at the 

point when she has bid good-by to her youth, and, having little to hope 
for in her middle life, is doing her work faithfully, and looking 

forward to an old age of privilege and authority, the mistress of her 

son's house, and the ruler of the little domain of home. 


But I have spoken so far only of those happy women whose sons grow to 
maturity, and who manage to evade the dangerous reefs of divorce upon 
which so many lives are shipwrecked. What becomes of the hundreds who 
have no children to rise up and call them blessed, but who have in old 

age to live as dependents upon their brothers or nephews? Even these, 

who in this country often lead hard and unrewarded lives of toil among 
their happier relatives, find in old age a pleasanter lot than that of 

youth. Many such old ladies I have met, whose short hair or shaven heads 
proclaim to all who see them that the sorrow of widowhood has taken from 


them the joy that falls to other women, but whose cheerful, wrinkled 
faces and happy, childlike ways have given one a feeling of pleasure 
that the sorrow is past, and peace and rest have come to their declining 
years. Fulfilling what little household tasks they can, respected and 
self-respecting members of the household, the _O Ba San_, or Aunty, is 
not far removed in the honor and affection of the children from the O 
Ba San_, or Grandma, but both alike find a peaceful shelter in the homes 
of those nearest and dearest to them. 


One of the happiest old ladies I have ever seen was one who had had a 
rough and stormy life. The mother of many children, most of whom had 
died in infancy, she was at last left childless and a widow. In her 
children's death the last tie that bound her to her husband's family was 
broken, and, rather than be a burden to them, she made her home for many 
years with her own younger brother, taking up again the many cares and 
duties of a mother's life in sharing with the mother the bringing up of 

a large family of children. One by one, from the oldest to the youngest, 
each has learned to love the old aunty, to be lulled asleep on her back, 
and to go to her in trouble when mother's hands were too full of work. 
Many the caress received, the drives and walks enjoyed in her company, 
the toys and candies that came out unexpectedly from the depths of 
mysterious drawers, to comfort many an hour of childish grief. That was 
years ago, and the old aunty's hard times are nearly over. Hale and 
hearty at three-score years and ten, she has seen these children grow up 
one by one, until now some have gone to new homes of their own. Her bent 
form and wrinkled face are ever welcome to her children,--hers by the 
right of years of patient care and toil for them. They now, in their 

turn, enjoy giving her pleasure, and return to her all the love she has 
lavished upon them. It is a joy to see her childlike pride and 

confidence in them all, and to know that they have filled the place left 
vacant by the dead with whom had died all her hopes of earthly 
happiness. 


The old women of Japan,--how their withered faces, bent frames, and 
shrunken, yellow hands abide in one's memory! One seldom sees among them 
what we would call beauty, for the almost universal shrinking with age 

that takes place among the Japanese covers the face with multitudinous 
wrinkles, and produces the effect of a withered russet apple; for the 

skin, which in youth is usually brightened by red cheeks and glossy 

black hair, in old age, when color leaves cheek and hair, has a 

curiously yellow and parchment-like look. But with all their wrinkles 

and ugliness, there is a peculiar charm about the old women of Japan. 


In Tokyo, when the grass grows long upon your lawn, and you send to the 
gardener to come and cut it, no boy with patent lawn-mower, nor stalwart 
countryman with scythe and sickle, answers your summons, but some 
morning you awake to find your lawn covered with old women. The 
much-washed cotton garments are faded to a light blue, the exact match 
of the light blue cotton towels in which their heads are swathed, and on 


hands and knees, each armed with an enormous pair of shears, the old 
ladies clip and chatter cheerfully all day long, until the lawn is as 
smooth as velvet under their careful cutting. An occasional rest under a 
tree, for pipes and tea, is the time for much cheerful talk and gossip; 
but the work, though done slowly and with due attention to the comfort 
of the worker, is well done, and certainly accomplished as rapidly as 
any one could expect of laborers who earn only from eight to twelve 
cents a day. Another employment for this same class of laborers is the 
picking of moss and grass from the crevices of the great walls that 
inclose the moats and embankments of the capital. Mounted on little 
ladders, they pick and scrape with knives until the wall is clear and 
fresh, with no insidious growth to push the great uncemented stones out 
of their places. 


In contrast with these humble but cheerful toilers may be mentioned 
another class of women, often met with in the great cities. Dressed in 
rags and with covered heads and faces, they wander about the streets 
playing the samisen_ outside the latticed windows, and singing with 
cracked voices some wailing melody. As they go from house to house, 
gaining a miserable pittance by their weird music, they seem the 
embodiment of all that is hopeless and broken-hearted. What they are or 
whence they come, I know not, but they always remind me of the 
grasshopper in the fable, who danced and sang through the brief summer, 
to come, wailing and wretched, seeking aid from her thriftier neighbor 
when at last the winter closed in upon her. 


As one rides about the streets, one often sees a little, white-haired 

old woman trotting about with a yoke over her shoulders from which are 
suspended two swinging baskets, filled with fresh vegetables. The fact 
that her hair is still growing to its natural length shows that she is 

still a wife and not a widow; her worn and patched blue cotton clothes, 
bleached light from much washing, show that extreme poverty is her lot 
in life; and as she hobbles along with the gait peculiar to those who 
carry a yoke, my thoughts are busy with her home, which, though poor and 
small, is doubtless clean and comfortable, but my eye follows her 
through the city's crowd, where laborer, soldier, student, and high 
official jostle each other by the way. Suddenly I see her pause before 

the gateway of a temple. She sets her burden down, and there in the 
midst of the bustling throng, with bowed head, folded hands, and moving 
lips, she invokes her god, snatching this moment from her busy life to 
seek a blessing for herself and her dear ones. The throng moves busily 
on, making a little eddy around the burden she has laid down, but paying 
no heed to the devout little figure standing there; then in a moment the 
prayer is finished; she stoops, picks up her yoke, balances it on her 
shoulders, and moves on with the crowd, to do her share while her 
strength lasts, and to be cared for tenderly, I doubt not, by children 

and children's children when her work is done. 


Another picture comes to me, too, a picture of one whose memory is an 


inspiring thought to the many who have the honor to call her "mother." A 
stately old lady, left a widow many years ago, before the recent changes 
had wrought havoc preparatory to further progress, she seemed always to 
me the model of a mother of the old school. Herself a woman of thorough 
classical education, her example and teaching were to both sons and 
daughters a constant inspiration; and in her old age she found herself 

the honored head of a family well known in the arts of war and peace, a 
goodly company of sons and daughters, every one of them heirs of her 
spirit and of her intellect. Though conservative herself, and always 
clinging to the old customs, she put no block in the path of her 

children's progress, and her fine character, heroic spirit, and stanch 
loyalty to what she believed were worth more to her children than 
anything else could have been. Tried by war, by siege, by banishment, by 
danger and sufferings of all kinds, to her was given at last an old age 

of prosperity among children of whom she might well be proud. Keeping 
her physical vigor to the end, and dying at last, after an illness of 

only two days, her spirit passed out into the great unknown, ready to 
meet its dangers as bravely as she had met those of earth, or to enjoy 

its rest as sweetly and appreciatively as she had enjoyed that of her 

old age in the house of her oldest son. 


My acquaintance with her was limited by our lack of common language, but 
was a most admiring and appreciative one on my side; and I esteem it one 
of the chief honors of my stay in Japan, that upon my last meeting with 

her, two weeks before her death, she gave me her wrinkled but still 
beautiful and delicately shaped hand at parting,--a deference to foreign 
customs that she only paid upon special occasions. 


Two weeks later, amid such rain as Japanese skies know all too well how 
to let fall, I attended her funeral at the cemetery of Aoyama. The 

cemetery chapel was crowded, but a place was reserved for me, on account 
of special ties that bound me to the family, just behind the long line 

of white-robed mourners. In the Buddhist faith she had lived, and by the 
Buddhist ceremonial she was buried,--the chanted ritual, the gorgeously 
robed priests, and the heavy smell of incense in the air reminding one 

of a Roman Catholic ceremony. The white wooden coffin was placed upon a 
bier at the entrance to the chapel, and when the priests had done their 
work, and the ecclesiastical ceremony was over, the relatives arose, one 

by one, walked over to the coffin, bowed low before it, and placed a 

grain of incense upon the little censer that stood on a table before 

the bier, then, bowing again, retired to their places. Slowly and 

solemnly, from the tall soldier son, his hair already streaked with 

gray, to the two-year-old grandchild, all paid this last token of 

respect to a noble spirit; and after the relatives the guests, each in 

the order of rank or nearness to the deceased, stepped forward and 
performed the same ceremony before leaving the room. What the meaning of 
the rite was, I did not know, whether a worship of strange gods or no; 

but to me, as I performed the act, it only signified the honor in which 

I held the memory of a heroic woman who had done well her part in the 


world according to the light that God had given her. 


Japanese art loves to picture the old woman with her kindly, wrinkled 
face, leaving out no wrinkle of them all, but giving with equal 
truthfulness the charm of expression that one finds in them. Long life 

is desired by all as passionately as by ancient Hebrew poet and 

psalmist, and with good reason, for only by long life can a woman attain 
the greatest honor and happiness. We often exclaim in impatience at the 
thought of the weakness and dependence of old age, and pray that we may 
die in the fullness of our powers, before the decay of advancing years 

has made us a burden upon our friends. But in Japan, dependence is the 
lot of woman, and the dependence of old age is that which is most 
respected and considered. An aged parent is never a burden, is treated 

by all with the greatest love and tenderness; and if times are hard, and 
food and other comforts are scarce, the children, as a matter of course, 
deprive themselves and their children to give ungrudgingly to their old 
father and mother. Faults there are many in the Japanese social system, 
but ingratitude to parents, or disrespect to the aged, must not be named 
among them; and Young America may learn a salutary lesson by the study 
of the place that old people occupy in the home. 


It is not only for the women of Japan, but for the men as well, that old 
age is a time of peace and happiness. When a man reaches the age of 
fifty or thereabouts, often while apparently in the height of his vigor, 

he gives up his work or business and retires, leaving all the property 

and income to the care of his eldest son, upon whom he becomes entirely 
dependent for his support.[23] This support is never begrudged him, for 
the care of parents by their children is as much a matter of course in 
Japan as the care of children by those who give them birth. A man thus 
rarely makes provision for the future, and looks with scorn on foreign 
customs which seem to betoken a fear lest, in old age, ungrateful 
children may neglect their parents and cast them aside. The feeling, so 
strong in America, that dependence is of itself irksome and a thing to 

be dreaded, is altogether strange to the Japanese mind. The married son 
does not care to take his wife to a new and independent home of his own, 
and to support her and her children by his own labor or on his own 
income, but he takes her to his father's house, and thinks it no shame 
that his family live upon his parents. But in return, when the parents 
wish to retire from active life, the son takes upon himself ungrudgingly 
the burden of their support, and the bread of dependence is never 

bitter to the parents' lips, for it is given freely. To the time-honored 
European belief, that a young man must be independent and enterprising 
in early life in order to lay by for old age, the Japanese will answer 

that children in Japan are taught to love their parents rather than ease 
and luxury, and that care for the future is not the necessity that it is 

in Europe and America, where money is above everything else,--even 
filial love. This habit of thought may account for the utter want of 
provision for the future, and the disregard for things pertaining to the 
accumulation of wealth, which often strikes curiously the foreigner in 


Japan. A Japanese considers his provision for the future made when he 
has brought up and educated for usefulness a large family of children. 
He invests his capital in their support and education, secure of 

bountiful returns in their gratitude and care for his old age. It is 

hard for the men of old Japan to understand the rush and struggle for 
riches in America,--a struggle that too often leaves not a pause for 

rest or quiet pleasure until sickness or death overtakes the 

indefatigable worker. The _go inkyo_ [24] of Japan is glad enough to lay 
down early in life the cares of the world, to have a few years of calm 
and peace, undisturbed by responsibilities or cares for outside matters. 
If he be an artist or a poet, he may, uninterrupted, spend his days with 
his beloved art. If he is fond of the ceremonial tea, he has whole 
afternoons that he may devote to this esthetic repast; and even if he 

has none of these higher tastes, he will always have congenial friends 
who are ready to share the saké_ bottle, to join in a quiet smoke over 
the hibachi_, or to play the deep-engrossing game of go ,or_shogi , 
the Japanese chess. To the Japanese mind, to be in the company of a few 
kindred souls, to spend the long hours of a summer's afternoon at the 
ceremonial tea party, sipping tea and conversing in a leisurely manner 
on various subjects, is an enjoyment second to none. A cultivated 
Japanese of the old times must receive an education fitting him 
especially for such pursuits. At these meetings of friends, 

artistically or poetically inclined, the time is spent in making poems 

and exchanging wittily turned sentiments, to be read, commented on, and 
responded to; or in the making of drawings, with a few bold strokes of 
the brush, in illustration of some subject given out. Such enjoyments as 
these, the Japanese believe, cannot be appreciated or even understood by 
the practical, rush-ahead American, the product of the wonderful but 
material civilization of the West. 





[23] It is this custom of going into early retirement that made it 

possible for the nobles in old times to keep the Emperor always a child. 
The ruling Emperor would be induced to retire from the throne at the age 
of sixteen or twenty; thus making room for some baby, who would be in 
his turn the puppet of his ambitious courtiers. 


[24] Go Inkyo Sama_ is the title belonging to a retired old gentleman 

or old lady. _Inkyo_ is the name of the house or suite of rooms set 

apart for such a person, and the title itself is made up of this word 

with the Chinese honorific go and the title Sama_, the same as San_, 
used in addressing all persons except inferiors. 


Thus, amid enjoyments and easy labors suited to their closing years, the 
elder couple spend their days with the young people, cared for and 
protected by them. Sometimes there will be a separate suite of rooms 
provided for them; sometimes a little house away from the noises of the 
household, and separated from the main building by a well-kept little 
garden. In any case, as long as they live they will spend their days in 
quiet and peace; and it is to this haven, the inkyo_, that all Japanese 


look forward, as to the time when they may carry out their own 
inclinations and tastes with an income provided for the rest of their 
days.[*137] 








OLD JAPANESE SONGS 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Shadowings, by Lafcadio Hearn 


THIS New Year's morning I find upon my table two most welcome gifts from 
a young poet of my literary class. One is a roll of cloth for a new 
kimono,--cloth such as my Western reader never saw. The brown warp is 
cotton thread; but the woof is soft white paper string, irregularly 
speckled with black. When closely examined, the black specklings prove 
to be Chinese and Japanese characters;--for the paper woof is made out 
of manuscript,--manuscript of poems,--which has been deftly twisted into 
fine cord, with the written surface outwards. The general effect of the 
white, black, and brown in the texture is a warm mouse-grey. In many 
Izumo homes a similar kind of cloth is manufactured for family use; but 
this piece was woven especially for me by the mother of my pupil. It 

will make a most comfortable winter-robe; and when wearing it, I shall 
be literally clothed with poetry,--even as a divinity might be clothed 

with the sun. 


The other gift is poetry also, but poetry in the original state: a 
wonderful manuscript collection of Japanese songs gathered from 
unfamiliar sources, and particularly interesting from the fact that 
nearly all of them are furnished with refrains. There are hundreds of 
compositions, old and new,--including several extraordinary ballads, 
many dancing-songs, and a surprising variety of love-songs. Neither in 
sentiment nor in construction do any of these resemble the Japanese 
poetry of which I have already, in previous books, offered specimens in 
translation. The forms are, in most cases, curiously irregular; but 

their irregularity is not without a strange charm of its own. 


* * * * * 


I am going to offer examples of these compositions,--partly because of 
their unfamiliar emotional quality, and partly because I think that 
something can be learned from their strange art of construction, The 
older songs--selected from the antique drama--seem to me particularly 
worthy of notice. The thought or feeling and its utterance are 
supremely simple; yet by primitive devices of reiteration and of pause, 
very remarkable results have been obtained. What strikes me especially 
noteworthy in the following specimen is the way that the phrase, begun 
with the third line of the first stanza, and interrupted by a kind of 
burthen, is repeated and finished in the next stanza. Perhaps the 


suspension will recall to Western readers the effect of some English 
ballads with double refrains, or of such quaint forms of French song as 
the famous-- 


Au jardin de mon pére-- 

_ Vole, mon coeur, vole! _ 
Il y aun pommier doux, 

_ Tout doux!__ 


But in the Japanese song the reiteration of the broken phrase produces a 
slow dreamy effect as unlike the effect of the French composition as the 
movements of a Japanese dance are unlike those of any Western round:-- 


KANO YUKU WA 
(Probably from the eleventh century_) 


Kano yuku wa, 
Kari ka?--kugui ka? 
Kari naraba,-- 


(Ref.) Haréya toto! _ 
_Haréya t6td!_ 


Kari nara 
Nanori zo sémashi;-- 
Nao kugui nari-ya!-- 


(Ref.) T6to! 


That which yonder flies,-- 
Wild goose is it?--swan is it? 
Wild goose if it be,-- 


_Haréya toto! _ 
_Haréya toto! _ 


Wild goose if it be, 
Its name I soon shall say: 
Wild swan if it be,--better still! 


_ Toto! 


There are many old lyrics in the above form. Here is another song, of 
different construction, also from the old drama: there is no refrain, 
but there is the same peculiar suspension of phrase; and the effect of 
the quadruple repetition is emotionally impressive:-- 


Isora ga saki ni 
Tai tsuru ama mo, 
Tai tsuru ama mo,-- 


Wagimoko ga tamé to, 
Tai tsuru ama mo, 
Tai tsuru ama mo! 


Off the Cape of Isora, 
Even the fisherman catching _tai_,[92] 
Even the fisherman catching _tai_,-- 


[Works] for the sake of the woman beloved,-- 
Even the fisherman catching tai_, 
Even the fisherman catching _tai_! 


[92] Chrysopbris cardinalis_, a kind of 
sea-bream,--generally esteemed the best of 
Japanese fishes. 


But a still more remarkable effect is obtained in the following ancient 
song by the extraordinary reiteration of an uncompleted phrase, and by a 
double suspension. I can imagine nothing more purely natural: indeed the 
realism of these simple utterances has almost the quality of pathos:-- 


AGEMAKI 
(_ Old lyrical drama--date uncertain_) 


Agémaki[93] wo 
Waséda ni yarité ya! 

So omou to, 

So omou to, 

So omou to, 

So omou to, 

So omou to,-- 


So omou to, 
Nani-mo sezushité,-- 
Harubi sura, 
Harubi sura, 
Harubi sura, 
Harubi sura, 
Harubi sura! 


My darling boy!-- 
Oh! they have sent him to the ricefields! 
When I think about him,-- 


When I think, 
When I think, 
When I think, 
When I think,-- 


When I think about him! 
I--doing nothing at all,-- 
Even on this spring-day, 
Even this spring-day, 
Even this spring-day, 
Even this spring-day, 
Even on this spring-day!-- 


[93] It was formerly the custom to shave the heads of 
boys, leaving only a tuft or lock of hair on either 
temple. Such a lock was called _agémaki_, a word 
also meaning "tassel"; and eventually the term came 
to signify a boy or lad. In these songs it is used 
as a term of endearment,--much as an English girl 
might speak of her sweetheart as "my dear lad," or 
"my darling boy." 


Other forms of repetition and of refrain are furnished in the two 
following lyrics:-- 


BINDATARA 
(_ Supposed to have been composed as early as the twelfth century_) 


Bindatara wo 
Ayugaséba koso, 
Ayugaséba koso, 
Aiky6 zuitaré! 


_Yaréko toto, 
Yaréko t6t6!_ 


With loosened hair,-- 
Only because of having tossed it, 
Only because of having shaken it,-- 
Oh, sweet she is! 


_Yaréko tétd! 
Yaréko tét6!_ 


SAMA WA TENNIN 


(_ Probably from the sixteenth century_) 


Sama wa tennin! 
_Soré-sore_, 
_Tontorori!_ 


Otomé no sugata 

Kumo no kayoijji 

Chirato mita! 
_Tontorori!_ 


Otomé no sugata 

Kumo no kayoijji 

Chirato mita! 
_Tontorori!_ 


My beloved an angel is![94] 
_Soré-soré! _ 
_Tontorori!_ 


The maiden's form, 

In the passing of clouds, 

In a glimpse I saw! 
_Tontorori!_ 


The maiden's form, 

In the passage of clouds, 

In a glimpse I saw! 
_Tontorori!_ 


[94] Lit., "a Tennin";--that is to say, an inhabitant 
of the Buddhist heaven. The Tennin are usually 
represented as beautiful maidens. 


My next selection is from a love-song of uncertain date, belonging to 
the Kamakura period (1186-1332). This fragment is chiefly remarkable for 
its Buddhist allusions, and for its very regular form of stanza:-- 


Makoto yara, 
Kashima no minato ni 
Miroku no mifuné ga 
Tsuité gozarimésu. 


_Yono!__ 
_Sa tyoé, tyoé! _ 
_Sa iyoé, tyoé! _ 


Hobashira wa, 
Kogané no hobashira; 


Ho niwa Hokkéky6 no 
Go no man-makimono. 


_Sa tyoé, tyoé! _ 
_Sa tyoé, tyoé! _ 


* * ** * * 


I know not if 't is true 
That to the port of Kashima 
The august ship of Miroku[95] has come! 


_Yono!__ 
_Sa tyoé, tyoé! _ 
_Sa tyoé, tyoé! _ 


[95] Miroku Bosatsu (Maitréya Bodhisattva) is the next 
great Buddha to come. 


As for the mast, 

It is a mast of gold;-- 

The sail is the fifth august roll 
Of the Hokkéky6![96] 


_Sa tyoé, tyoé! _ 
_Sa tyoé, 1yoé _ 


[96] Japanese popular name for the Chinese version of 
the Saddharma Pundarika Sditra.--Many of the old 
Buddhist scriptures were written upon long scrolls, 
called makimono_,--a name also given to pictures 
printed upon long rolls of silk or paper. 


* * * * * 


Otherwise interesting, with its queer refrain, is another song called 
"Agémaki,"--belonging to one of the curious class of lyrical dramas 
known as _Saibara_. This may be found fault with as somewhat "free"; but 
I cannot think it more open to objection than some of our much-admired 
Elizabethan songs which were probably produced at about the same time:-- 


AGEMAKI 
(_ Probably from the sixteenth century_) 
Agémaki ya! 


_Tonton!_ 
Hiro bakari ya-- 


_Tonton!_ 
Sakarité netarédomo, 
Marobi-ainikéri,-- 

_Tonton!_ 
Kayori-ainikéri, 

_Tonton!_ 


Oh! my darling boy! 
_Tonton!_ 

Though a fathom[97] apart, 
_Tonton!_ 

Sleeping separated, 

By rolling we came together! 
_Tonton!_ 

By slow approaches we came together, 
_Tonton!_ 


[97] Lit.," hiro." The hiro_ is a measure of about 
five feet English, and is used to measure breadth 
as well as depth. 





My next group of selections consists of "local songs"--by which term the 
collector means songs peculiar to particular districts or provinces. 

They are old--though less old than the compositions previously 
cited;--and their interest is chiefly emotional. But several, it will be 
observed, have curious refrains. Songs of this sort are sung especially 

at the village-dances--_Bon-odori_ and H6nen-odori_:-- 


LOVE-SONG 


(_ Province of Echigo_) 


Hana ka?--ch6ch6 ka? 
Cho6ch6 ka?--hana ka? 


_Don-don!__ 


Kité wa chira-chira mayowaséru, 
Kité wa chira-chira mayowaséru! 


_Taichokané!__ 
_Sdkané don-don!__ 


Flower is it?--butterfly is it? 
Butterfly or flower? 


_Don-don!_ 


When you come thus flickering, I am deluded!-- 
When you come thus twinkling, I am bewitched! 


_Taichokané!__ 
_Sdkané don-don!__ 


LOVE-SONG 
(_ Province of Kii,--village of Ogawa_) 


Koé wa surédomo 
Sugata wa miénu-- 
Fuka-no no kirigirisu! 


Though I hear the voice [_ of the beloved_], the form I cannot 
see--a_kirigirisu_[98] in the high grass. 


[98] The kirigirisu_ is a kind of grasshopper with a 
very musical note. It is very difficult to see it, 
even when it is singing close by, for its color is 
exactly the color of the grass. The song alludes to 
the happy peasant custom of singing while at work 
in the fields. 


LOVE-SONG 
(_ Province of Mutsu,--district of Sugaru_) 
Washi no kokoro to 
Oki kuru funé wa, 
Raku ni misétémo, 
Ku ga taénu. 
My heart and a ship in the offing--either seems to move with 
ease; yet in both there is trouble enough. 
LOVE-SONG 
(_ Province of Suw6,--village of Iséki_) 
Namida koboshité 
Shinku wo kataru, 
Kawairashi-sa ga 


Mashimasuru! 


As she tells me all the pain of her toil, shedding tears,--ever 


her sweetness seems to increase. 


LOVE-SONG 
(_ Province of Suruga, village of Gotemba_) 


Hana ya, yoku kiké! 

Sho aru naraba, 

Hito ga fusagu ni 
Nazé hiraku? 


O flower, hear me well if thou hast a soul! When any one sorrows 
as I am sorrowing, why dost thou bloom? 


OLD TOKYO SONG 


Tya-na o-kata no 

Shinsetsu yori ka 

Suita o-kata no 
Muri ga yol. 


Better than the kindness of the disliked is the violence of the 
beloved. 


LOVE-SONG 
(_ Province of Iwami_) 


Kawairashi-sa ya! 

Hotaru no mushi wa 

Shinobu nawaté ni 
Hi wo tomosu. 


Ah, the darling!... Ever as I steal along the ricefield-path 
[_to meet my lover_], the firefly kindles a light to show me 
the way. 


COMIC SONG 
(_ Province of Shinano_) 
Ano yama kagé dé 
Hikaru wa nanja?-- 


Tsuki ka, hoshi ka, hotaru no mushi ka? 
Tsuki démo naiga; 


Hoshi démo naiga;-- 
Shuto no o-uba no mé ga hikaru,-- 
(Chorus) Mé ga hikaru! _ 


In the shadow of the mountain 
What is it that shines so? 
Moon is it, or star?--or is it the firefly-insect? 
Neither is it moon, 
Nor yet star;-- 
It is the old woman's Eye;--it is the Eye of my 
mother-in-law that shines,-- 
(Chorus) It is her Eye that shines! _ 


KAERI-ODORI[99] 


(_ Province of Sanuki_) 


[99] I am not sure of the real meaning of the name 
_Kaéri-Odori_ (lit. "turn-dance" or "return-dance"). 


Oh! the cruelty, the cruelty of my mother-in-law!-- 
(Chorus) Oh! the cruelty! 

Even tells me to paint a picture on running water! 

If ever I paint a picture on running water, 

You will count the stars in the night-sky! 


_Count the stars in the night-sky!__ 


-- Come! let us dance the Dance of the Honorable 
Garden! -- 


_Chan-chan! 
Cha-cha! 
Yoitomosé, 
Yoitomosé! _ 
Who cuts the bamboo at the back of the house?-- 
(Chorus) Who cuts the bamboo? -- 
My sweet lord's own bamboo, the first he planted,-- 


_ The first be planted? _ 


-- Come! let us dance the Dance of the Honorable Garden!_ -- 


_Chan-chan! 
Cha-cha! 
Yoitomosé, 
Yoitomosé! _ 


Oh! the cruelty, the cruelty of my mother-in-law!-- 
_Oh! the cruelty! 


Tells me to cut and make a hakama[100] out of rock! 
If ever I cut and sew a hakama of rock, 
Then you will learn to twist the fine sand into thread,-- 


_ Twist it into thread._ 


-- Come! let us dance the Dance of the Honorable 
Garden! -- 


_Chan-chan! 
Cha-cha! 
Yoitomosé, 
Yoitomosé! 
Chan-chan-chan! _ 


[100] A divided skirt of a peculiar form, worn formerly 
by men chiefly, to-day worn by female students 
also. 


OTERA-ODORI (TEMPLE-DANCE) 
(_ Province of Iga, village called Uenomachi_) 


Visiting the honorable temple, when I see the august gate, 
The august gate I find to be of silver, the panels of gold. 
Noble indeed is the gate of the honorable temple,-- 

_ The honorable temple! _ 


Visiting the honorable temple, when I see the garden, 
I see young pinetrees flourishing in the four directions: 
On the first little branch of one the _shijigara_[101] has 
made her nest,-- 
_Has made her nest_. 


Visiting the honorable temple, when I see the water-tank, 
I see little flowers of many colors set all about it, 
Each one having a different color of its own,-- 

_A different color._ 


Visiting the honorable temple, when I see the parlor-room, 
I find many kinds of little birds gathered all together, 
Each one singing a different song of its own,-- 

_A different song. 


Visiting the honorable temple, when I see the guest-room, 

There I see the priest, with a lamp beside him, 

Reading behind a folding-screen--oh, how admirable it is!-- 
_How admirable it is!_ 


[101] The Manchurian great tit. It is said to bring good 
fortune to the owners of the garden in which it 
builds a nest,--providing that the nest be not 
disturbed and that the brood be protected. 


Many kinds of popular songs--and especially the class of songs sung at 
country-dances--are composed after a mnemonic plan. The stanzas are 
usually ten in number; and the first syllable of each should correspond 

in sound to the first syllable of the numeral placed before the verse. 
Sometimes Chinese numerals are used; sometimes Japanese. But the rule is 
not always perfectly observed. In the following example it will be 
observed that the correspondence of the first two syllables in the first 

verse with the first two syllables of the Japanese word for one 

(_hitotsu_) is a correspondence of meaning only;--_ichi_ being the 
Chinese numeral:-- 


SONG OF FISHERMEN 
(_ Province of Shimosa,--town of Chéshi_)[102] 


[102] Chéshi, a town of some importance, is situated at 
the mouth of the Tonégawa. It is celebrated for 
its iwashi_-fishery. The iwashi_ is a fish about 
the size of the sardine, and is sought chiefly for 
the sake of its oil. Immense quantities of 
_itwashi_ are taken off the coast. They are boiled 
to extract the oil; and the dried residue is sent 
inland to serve as manure. 


_Hitotsutosé_,-- 
Ichiban buné é tsumi-kondé, 
Kawaguchi oshikomu 6-yagoé. 


_Kono tai-ry6-buné! | 
_Futatsutosé_,-- 


Futaba no oki kara Togawa madé 
Tsuzuité oshikomu 6-yagoé. 


_Kono tai-ry6-buné! _ 
_Mitsutosé_,-- 
Mina ichid6-ni manéki wo agé, 
Kayowasé-buné no nigiyakasa 
_Kono tai-ry6-buné! | 
_ Yotsutosé_,-- 
Yoru-hiru taitémo taki-amaru, 
San-bai itch6 no 6-1washi! 
_Kono tai-ry6-buné! __ 
_Itsutsutosé_,-- 
Itsu kité mitémo hoshika-ba ni 
Akima sukima wa sarani nai. 


_Kono tai-ry6-buné! __ 


_Mutsutoyé_,-- 
Mutsu kara mutsu madé kasu-wari ga 


na 


O-wari ko-wari dé té ni owaré. 
_Kono tai-ry6-buné! _ 
_Nanatsutosé_,-- 
Natakaki Tonégawa ichi-men ni 
Kasu-ya abura wo tsumi-okuru 
_Kono tai-ry6-buné! __ 
_ Yatsutos¢_,-- 
Yatébuné no okiai wakashu ga, 
Ban-shuku soroété miya-mairi. 
_Kono tai-ry6-buné! _ 
_Kokonotsutosé_.,-- 
Kono ura mamoru kawa-guchi no 
My6ojin riyaku wo arawasuru. 
_Kono tai-ry6-buné! __ 


_Firstly_ (or "Number One"),-- 


The first ship, filled up with fish, squeezes her way through 
the river-mouth, with a great shouting.[103] 


[103] O-yagoé. The chorus-cry or chant of sailors, 
pulling all together, is called yagoé. 


_O this ship of great fishing! [104] 


[104] Tai-ry6 buné_, lit.:--"great-fishing," or 
"great-catching-ship." The adjective refers to the 
fishing, not to the ship. The real meaning of the 
refrain is, "this-most-successful-in-fishing of 
ships." 


_Secondly_,-- 


From the offing of Futaba even to the Togawa,[105] the ships, fast 
following, press in, with a great shouting. 


_O this ship of great fishing! _ 

[105] Perhaps the reference is to a village at the mouth 
of the river Togawa,--not far from Chdéshi on the 
Tonégawa. The two rivers are united by a canal. 
But the text leaves it uncertain whether river or 
village is meant. 


_Thirdly_,-- 


When, all together, we hoist our signal-flags, see how fast the 
cargo-boats come hurrying! 


_O this ship of great fishing! _ 
_Fourthly_,-- 


Night and day though the boiling be, there is still too much to 
boil--oh, the heaps of _iwashi_ from the three ships together! 


_O this ship of great fishing! _ 
_Fifthly_,-- 


Whenever you go to look at the place where the dried fish are 
kept,[106] never do you find any room,--not even a crevice. 


_O this ship of great fishing! _ 
[106] Hoshika-ba _: lit., "the hoshika-place" or 


"hoshika-room." "Hoshika" is the name given to 
dried fish prepared for use as fertilizer. 


_Sixthly_,-- 


From six to six o'clock is cleaning and washing: the great 
cutting and the small cutting are more than can be done. 


_O this ship of great fishing! _ 
_Seventhly_,-- 


All up and down the famous river Tonégawa we send our loads of 
oil and fertilizer. 


_O this ship of great fishing! _ 
_Ejighthly_,-- 


All the young folk, drawing the _Yatai-buné_,[107] with ten 
thousand rejoicings, visit the shrine of the God. 


_O this ship of great fishing! _ 


[107] Yatai_ is the name given to the ornamental cars 
drawn with ropes in a religious procession. 
_Yatai-buné_ here seems to mean either the model 
of a boat mounted upon such a car, or a real boat 
so displayed in a religious procession. I have 
seen real boats mounted upon festival-cars in a 
religious procession at Mionosék1. 


_Ninthly_,-- 


Augustly protecting all this coast, the Deity of the river-mouth 
shows to us his divine favor. 


_O this ship of great fishing! _ 


A stranger example of this mnemonic arrangement is furnished by a 


children's song, composed at least a hundred years ago. Little girls of 
Yedo used to sing it while playing ball. You can see the same ball-game 


being played by girls to-day, in almost any quiet street of Toky6. The 
ball is kept bounding in a nearly perpendicular line by skilful taps of 


the hand delivered in time to the measure of a song; and a good player 
should be able to sing the song through without missing a stroke. If she 
misses, she must yield the ball to another player.[108] There are many 


pretty "ball-play songs;" but this old-fashioned and long-forgotten one 
is a moral curiosity:-- 


[108] This is the more common form of the game; but there are 


many other forms. Sometimes two girls play at once with 
the same ball--striking it alternately as it bounds. 


_Hitotsu to ya:_-- 


Hito wa k6 na hito to iu; 
On wo shiranéba k6 naraji. 


_Futatsu to ya:_-- 


Fuji yori takaki chichi no on; 
Tsuné-ni omouté wasuré-naji. 


_Mitsu to ya:_-- 


Mizu-umi kaetté asashi to wa, 
Haha no on zo ya omou-beshi. 


_Yotsu to ya:_-- 


Yoshiya mazushiku kurasu tomo, 
Sugu-naru michi wo maguru-moji. 


_Itsutsu to ya:_-- 


Itsumo kokoro no kawaranu wo, 
Makoto no hito to omou-beshi. 


_Mutsu to ya:_-- 


Munashiku tsukihi wo kurashi-naba, 
Nochi no nagéki to shirinu-beshi. 


_Nanatsu to ya:_-- 


Nasaki wa hito no tamé narodé, 
Waga mi no tamé to omou-beshi. 


_Yatsu to ya:_-- 


Yaku-nan mury6 no wazawai mo 
Kokoro zen nara nogaru-beshi. 


_Kokonotsu to ya:_-- 


Kokoro kotoba no sugu-naraba, 
Kami ya Hotoké mo mamoru-beshi. 


_T6 to ya_:-- 


TO6toi hito to naru naraba, 
KO6k6 mono to iwaru-beshi. 


_ This is the first_:-- 


[Only] a person having filial piety is [worthy to be] called 
a person:[109] 

If one does not know the goodness of parents, one has not 
filial piety. 


[109] Lit., "A person having filial piety is called a 
person." The word hito_ (person), usually 
indicating either a man or a woman, is often used 
in the signification of "people" or "Mankind." The 
full meaning of the sentence is that no unfilial 
person deserves to be called a human being. 


_ The second_:-- 


Higher than the [mountain] Fuji is the favor of a father: 
Think of it always;--never forget it. 


_ The third_:-- 
[Compared with a mother's love] the great lake is shallow 
indeed! 
[By this saying] the goodness of a mother should be 
estimated. 


_ The fourth_:-- 


Even though in poverty we have to pass our days, 
Let us never turn aside from the one straight path. 


_ The fifth:_-- 


The person whose heart never changes with time, 
A true man or woman that person must be deemed. 


_ The sixth_:-- 


If the time [of the present] be spent in vain, 
In the time of the future must sorrow be borne. 


_ The seventh_:-- 


That a kindness done is not for the sake of others only, 
But also for one's own sake, should well be kept in mind. 


_ The eighth_:-- 


Even the sorrow of numberless misfortunes 
We shall easily escape if the heart be pure. 


_ The ninth_:-- 


If the heart and the speech be kept straight and true, 
The Gods and the Buddhas will surely guard us well. 


_ The tenth_:-- 


In order to become a person held in honor, 
As a filial person one must [first] be known. 


The reader may think to himself, "How terribly exigent the training that 
could require the repetition of moral lessons even in a 'ball-play 

song'!" True,--but it produced perhaps the very sweetest type of woman 
that this world has ever known. 


* * * * * 


In some dance-songs the burthen is made by the mere repetition of the 
last line, or of part of the last line, of each stanza. The following 

queer ballad exemplifies the practice, and is furthermore remarkable by 
reason of the curious onomatopoetic choruses introduced at certain 
passages of the recitative:-- 


KANE-MAKI-ODORI UTA 
("_Bell-wrapping-dance song _."-- Province of Iga--Naga district_) 
A Yamabushi of Kyéto went to Kumano. There resting in the inn 
Chdjaya, by the beach of Shirotaka, he saw a little girl three 
years old; and he petted and hugged her, playfully promising to 
make her his wife,-- 

(Chorus) _Playfully promising. _ 
Thereafter that Yamabushi travelled in various provinces; 
returning only when that girl was thirteen years old. "O my 
princess, my princess!" he cried to her,--"my little princess, 
pledged to me by promise!"--"O Sir Yamabushi," made she 
answer,--"good Sir Yamabushi, take me with you now!-- 


" Take me with you now!_" 


"O soon," he said, "I shall come again; soon I shall come again: 


then, when I come again, I shall take you with me,-- 


"Take you with me._ 


Therewith the Yamabushi, escaping from her, quickly, quickly 
fled away;--with all haste he fled away. Having passed through 
Tanabé and passed through Minabé, he fled on over the Komatsu 
moor,-- 


_Over the Komatsu moor._ 
KAKKARA, KAKKARA, KAKKARA, KAKKA![110] 


[110] These syllables, forming a sort of special chorus, 
are simply onomatopes; intended to represent the 
sound of sandalled feet running at utmost speed. 


Therewith the damsel, pursuing, quickly, quickly followed after 
him;--with all speed she followed after him. Having passed 
through Tanabé and passed through Minabé, she pursued him over 
the Komatsu moor,-- 


_Over the Komatsu moor._ 


Then the Yamabushi, fleeing, came as he fled to the river of 
Amoda, and cried to the boatman of the river of Amoda,--"O good 
boatman, good sir boatman, behind me comes a maid 
pursuing!--pray do not take her across, good boatman,-- 


" Good sir boatman!_" 
_DEBOKU, DEBOKU, DEBOKU, DENDEN! [111] 


[111] These onomatopes, chanted by all the dancers 
together in chorus, with appropriate gesture, 
represent the sound of the ferryman's single oar, 
or scull, working upon its wooden peg. The 
syllables have no meaning in themselves. 


Then the damsel, pursuing, came to the river of Amoda and 
called to the boatman, "Bring hither the boat!--take me over in 
the boat!"--"No, I will not bring the boat; I will not take you 
over: my boat is forbidden to carry women!-- 


"Forbidden to carry women!_" 
"If you do not take me over, I will cross!--if you do not take 


me over, I will cross!--there is a way to cross the river of 
Amoda!" Taking off her sandals and holding them aloft, she 


entered the water, and at once turned into a dragon with twelve 
horns fully grown,-- 


_ With twelve horns fully grown._ 


pe 8. 


Ace 


behind me a damsel comes pursuing! --hide me, I beseech you, 
good sir priests! -- 


"Good sir priests! _" 


Then the priests, after holding consultation, took down from its 
place the big bell of the temple; and under it they hid him,-- 


_Under it they hid him_. 


Then the dragon-maid, pursuing, followed him to the temple 
saw that bell, and viewed it with suspicion. She thought:--"I 
must wrap myself about it once." She thought:--"I must wrap 
myself about it twice!" At the third wrapping, the bell was 
melted, and began to flow like boiling water,-- 


_Like boiling water_. 


So is told the story of the Wrapping of the Bell. Many damsels 
dwell by the seashore of Japan;--but who among them, like the 
daughter of the Chdja, will become a dragon?-- 


_Become a dragon? _ 


This is all the Song of the Wrapping of the Bell!--this is all 
the Song,-- 


_All the song! [112] 


[112] This legend forms the subject of several Japanese 
dramas, both ancient and modern. The original 
story is that a Buddhist priest, called Anchin, 
having rashly excited the affection of a maiden 
named Kiyohimé, and being, by reason of his vows, 
unable to wed her, sought safety from her advances 
in flight. Kiyohimé, by the violence of her 
frustrated passion, therewith became transformed 
into a fiery dragon; and in that shape she 
in Kumano (modern Kishd), where he tried to hide 
himself under the great temple-bell. But the 


dragon coiled herself round the bell, which at 
once became red-hot, so that the body of the 
priest was totally consumed. 


In this rude ballad Kiyohimé figures only as the 
daughter of an inn-keeper,--the Chdja_, or rich 
man of his village; while the priest Anchin is 
changed into a Yamabushi. The Yamabushi are, or at 
least were, wandering priests of the strange sect 
called Shugendo,--itinerant exorcists and 

diviners, professing both Shinto and Buddhism. Of 
late years their practices have been prohibited by 
law; and a real Yamabushi is now seldom to be met 
with. 


one 


pilgrimage. It is situated not far from Gob, on 

the western coast of Kishi. The incident of Anchin 
and the dragon is said to have occurred in the 
early part of the tenth century. 


I shall give only one specimen of the true street-ballad,--the kind of 
ballad commonly sung by wandering samisen-players. It is written in an 
irregular measure, varying from twelve to sixteen syllables in length; 
the greater number of lines having thirteen syllables. I do not know the 
date of its composition; but I am told by aged persons who remember 
hearing it sung when they were children, that it was popular in the 
period of Tenpo (1830-1843). It is not divided into stanzas; but there 
are pauses at irregular intervals,--marked by the refrain, Yanrei!_ 


O-KICHI-SEIZA KUDOKI 
("_The Ditty of O-Kichi and Seiza_") 


Now hear the pitiful story of two that died for love.--In Kydéto 

was the thread-shop of Yoémon, a merchant known far and near,--a 
man of much wealth. His business prospered; his life was 
fortunate. One daughter he had, an only child, by name O-Kichi: 

at sixteen years she was lovely as a flower. Also he had a clerk 

in his house, by name Seiza, just in the prime of youth, aged 
twenty-and-two. 


_Yanrei!_ 


Now the young man Seiza was handsome; and O-Kichi fell in love 
with him at sight. And the two were so often together that their 
secret affection became known; and the matter came to the ears 

of the parents of O-Kichi; and the parents, hearing of it, felt 

that such a thing could not be suffered to continue. 


_Yanrei! _ 


So at last, the mother, having called O-Kichi into a private 

room, thus spoke to her:--"O my daughter, I hear that you have 
formed a secret relation with the young man Seiza, of our shop. 
Are you willing to end that relation at once, and not to think 

any more about that man, O-Kichi?--answer me, O my daughter." 


_Yanrei! _ 


"O my dear mother," answered O-Kichi, "what is this that you ask 
me to do? The closeness of the relation between Seiza and me is 
the closeness of the relation of the ink to the paper that it 
penetrates.[113] Therefore, whatever may happen, O mother of 
mine, to separate from Seiza is more than I can bear." 


_Yanrei! _ 


[113] Lit.:--"that affinity as-for, ink-and-paper-soaked-like 
affinity." 


Then, the father, having called Seiza to the innermost private 
room, thus spoke to him:--"I called you here only to tell you 

this: You have turned the mind of our daughter away from what is 
right; and even to hear of such a matter is not to be borne. 

Pack up your things at once, and go!--to-day is the utmost limit 
of the time that you remain in this house." 


_Yanrei! _ 


Now Seiza was a native of Osaka. Without saying more than 
"Yes--yes," he obeyed and went away, returning to his home. 
There he remained four or five days, thinking only of O-Kichi. 
And because of his longing for her, he fell sick; and as there 
was no cure and no hope for him, he died. 


_Yanrei! _ 


Then one night O-Kichi, in a moment of sleep, saw the face of 
Seiza close to her pillow,--so plainly that she could not tell 
whether it was real, or only a dream. And rising up, she looked 
about; but the form of Seiza had vanished. 


_Yanrei! _ 
Because of this she made up her mind to go at once to the house 


of Seiza. And, without being seen by any one, she fled from the 
home of her parents. 


_Yanrei! _ 


When she came to the ferry at the next village, she did not take 
the boat, but went round by another road; and making all haste 
she found her way to the city of Osaka. There she asked for the 
house of Seiza; and she learned that it was in a certain street, 
the third house from a certain bridge. 


_Yanrei! _ 


Arriving at last before the home of Seiza, she took off her 
travelling hat of straw; and seating herself on the threshold 

of the entrance, she cried out:--"Pardon me kindly!--is not this 
the house of Master Seiza?" 


_Yanrei! _ 


Then--O the pity of it!--she saw the mother of Seiza, weeping 
bitterly, and holding in her hand a Buddhist rosary. "O my good 
young lady," the mother of Seiza asked, "whence have you come; 
and whom do you want to see?" 


_Yanrei! _ 


And O-Kichi said:--"I am the daughter of the thread-merchant 
of Kyéto. And I have come all the way here only because of the 
relation that has long existed between Master Seiza and myself. 
Therefore, I pray you, kindly permit me to see him." 


_Yanrei! _ 


"Alas!" made answer the mother, weeping, "Seiza, whom you have 
come so far to see, is dead. To-day is the seventh day from the 

day on which he died." ... Hearing these words, O-Kichi herself 
could only shed tears. 


_Yanrei! _ 


But after a little while she took her way to the cemetery. And 
there she found the sotoba[114] erected above the grave of 
Seiza; and leaning upon it, she wept aloud. 


_Yanrei! _ 


[114] A wooden lath, bearing Buddhist texts, planted 
above graves. For a full account of the sotoba see 


_my Exotics and Retrospectives_: "The Literature 
of the Dead." 


Then--how fearful a thing is the longing of a person[115]--the 
grave of Seiza split asunder; and the form of Seiza rose up 
therefrom and spoke. 


_Yanrei! _ 


[115] In the original:--_Hito no omoi wa osoroshi mono 
yo! _--("how fearful a thing is the thinking of a 
person!"). The word omoi_, used here in the sense 
of "longing," refers to the weird power of Seiza's 
dying wish to see his sweetheart. Even after his 
burial, this longing has the strength to burst 
open the tomb. 


--In the old English ballad of "William and 
Marjorie" (see Child: vol. ii. p. 151) there is 
also a remarkable fancy about the opening and 
closing of a grave:-- 


She followed him high, she followed him low, 
Till she came to yon churchyard green; 
_And there the deep grave opened up_, 
And young William he lay down. 


"Ah! is not this O-Kichi that has come? Kind indeed it was to 

have come to me from so far away! My O-Kichi, do not weep thus. 
Never again--even though you weep--can we be united in this 
world. But as you love me truly, I pray you to set some fragrant 
flowers before my tomb, and to have a Buddhist service said for 
me upon the anniversary of my death." 


_Yanrei! _ 


And with these words the form of Seiza vanished. "O wait, wait 
for me!" cried O-Kichi,--"wait one little moment![116] I cannot 
let you return alone!--I shall go with you in a little time!" 


_Yanrei!_ 


[116] With this episode compare the close of the English 
ballad "Sweet William's Ghost" (Child: vol. ii., 
page 148):-- 


"O stay, my only true love, stay!" 
The constant Margaret cried: 

Wan grew her cheeks; she closed her een, 
Stretched her soft limbs, and died. 


Then quickly she went beyond the temple-gate to a moat some four 
or five ch6_[117] distant; and having filled her sleeves with 
small stones, into the deep water she cast her forlorn body. 


_Yanrei! _ 
[117] A_ch6_ is about one fifteenth of a mile. 


And now I shall terminate this brief excursion into unfamiliar 
song-fields by the citation of two Buddhist pieces. The first is from 

the famous work Gempei Seisuiki_ ("Account of the Prosperity and 
Decline of the Houses of Gen and Hei"), probably composed during the 
latter part of the twelfth, or at the beginning of the thirteenth 

century. It is written in the measure called _Imay6_.,--that is to say, 

in short lines alternately of seven and of five syllables (7, 5; 7, 5; 

7, 5, _ad libitum_). The other philosophical composition is from a 
collection of songs called _Rydtachi-bushi_ ("Rydtachi Airs"), belonging 
to the sixteenth century:-- 


I 
(_ Measure, Imay6_) 


Sama mo kokoro mo 
Kawaru kana! 

Otsuru namida wa 
Taki no mizu: 
My6-h6-rengé no 

Iké to nari; 

Guzé no funé ni 

Sao sashité; 

Shizumu waga mi wo 
Nosé-tamaé! 


Both form and mind-- 

Lo! how these change! 

The falling of tears 

Is like the water of a cataract. 
Let them become the Pool 

Of the Lotos of the Good Law! 
Poling thereupon 

The Boat of Salvation, 
Vouchsafe that my sinking 
Body may ride! 


II 


(Period of Bunroka--1592-1596_) 


Who twice shall live his youth? 
What flower faded blooms again? 
Fugitive as dew 

Is the form regretted, 

Seen only 

In a moment of dream. 








THE STORM DANCE 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Japanese Nightingale, by Winnifred Eaton 
(published as by Onoto Watanna; Eaton was mixed-race Chinese and Caucasian) 


The last rays of sunset were tingeing the land, lingering in splendor 
above the bay. The waters had caught the golden glow, and, miser-like, 
seemingly made effort to keep it with them; but, inexorably, the 
lowering sun drew away its gilding light, leaving the waters a dark 
green. The shadows began to darken, faint stars peeped out of the 
heavens, and slowly, unwillingly, the day's last ray followed the sunken 
sun to rest; and with its vanishment a pale moon stole overhead and 
threw a seraphic light over all things. 


Out in the bay that the sun had left was a tiny island, and on this a 
Japanese business man, who must also have been an artist, had built a 
tea-house and laid out a garden. Such an island! In the sorcerous 
moonlight, one might easily believe it the witch-work of an Oriental 
Merlin. Running in every direction were narrow jinrikisha roads, which 
crossed bewildering little creeks, spanned by entrancing bridges. These 
were round and high, and curved in the centre, and clinging vines and 
creeping, nameless flowers crawled up the sides and twined about the 
tiny steps which ascended to the bridges. After crossing a bridge shaped 
thus, a straight bridge is forever an outrage to the eye and sense. And 
all along the beach of this island was pure white sand, which looked 
weirdly whiter where the moonbeams loitered and played hide-and-seek 
under the tree-shadows. 


The seekers of pleasure who made their way out to the little island on 
this night moored their boats here in the shadows beneath the trees, and 
drove in fairy vehicles, pulled by picturesque runners, clear around the 
island, under the pine-trees, over miniature brooks, into the mysterious 
dark of a forest. Suddenly they were in a blaze of swinging, dazzling 
lights, laughter and music, chatter, the clattering of dishes, the twang 
of the samisen, the ron-ton-ton of the biwa. They had reached the 
garden and the tea-house. 


Some pleasure-loving Japanese were giving a banquet in honor of the full 
moon, and the moon, just over their heads, clothed in glorious raiment, 


and sitting on a sky-throne of luminous silver, was attending the 
banquet in person, surrounded by myriad twinkling stars, who played at 
being her courtiers. Each of the guests had his own little mat, table, 

and waitress. They sat in a semicircle, and drank the sake hot, in tiny 
cups that went thirty or more to the pint; or the Kyoto beer that had 
been ordered for the foreigners who were the chief guests this evening. 
This is the toast the Japanese made to the moon: "May she with us drink 
a cup of immortality!" and then each wished the one nearest him ten 
thousand years of joy. 


Now the moon-path widened on the bay, and the moon itself expanded and 
grew more luminous as though in proud sympathy and understanding of the 
thousand banquets held in her honor this night. All the music and noise 

and clatter and revel had gradually ceased, and for a time an eloquent 
silence was everywhere. Huge glowing fire-flies, flitting back and forth 
like tiny twinkling stars, seemed to be the only things stirring. 


Some one snuffed the candles in the lanterns, and threw a large mat in 

the centre of the garden, and dusted it extravagantly with rice flour. 

Then a shaft of light, that might have been the combination of a 

thousand moonbeams, was flashed on the mat from an opening in the upper 
part of the house, and out of the shadows sprang on to the mat a wild, 

vivid little figure, clad in scintillating robes that reflected every 

ray of light thrown on them; and, with her coming, the air was filled 

with the weird, wholly fascinating music of the koto and samisen. 


She pirouetted around on the tips of the toes of one little foot, 

clapped her hands, and courtesied to the four corners of the earth. Her 
dance was one of the body rather than of the feet, as back and forth she 
swerved. There was a patter, patter, patter. Her garments seemed endowed 
with life, and took on a sorrowing appearance; the lights changed to 
accompany her; the music sobbed and quivered. It had begun to rain! 
_She_ was raining! It seemed almost as if the pitter-patter of her feet 
were the falling of tiny raindrops; the sadness of her garments had 
increased, and now they seemed to be weeping, at first gradually, then 
faster and still faster, until finally she was a storm--a dark, blowing, 
lightning storm. From above the light shot down in quick, sharp flashes, 
the drums clashed madly, the koto wept on, and the samisen shrieked 
vindictively. 


Suddenly the storm quieted down and ceased. A blue light flung itself 
against the now lightly swaying figure; then the seven colors of the 
spectrum flashed on her at once. She spread her garments wide; they 
fluttered about her in a large half-circle, and, underneath the rainbow 
of the gown, a girl's face, of exquisite beauty, smiled and drooped. 
Then the extinction of light--and she was gone. 


A common cry of admiration and wonder broke out from Japanese and 
foreigners alike. They called for her, clapped, stamped, whistled, 


cheered. One man's voice rose above the clatter of noises that had 
broken loose all over the gardens. He was demanding excitedly of the 
proprietor to tell him who she was. 


The proprietor, smirking and bowing and cringing, nevertheless would not 
tell. 


The American theatrical manager lost his head a moment. He could make 
that girl's fortune in America! He understood it was possible to 

purchase a geisha for a certain term of years. He stood ready on the 

spot to do this. He was ready to offer a good price for her. Who was 

she, and where did she live? 


Meanwhile the nerve-scraping dzin, dzin, dzin of a samisen was 
disturbing the air with teasing persistence. There is something 

provoking and still alluring in the music of the samisen. It startles 

the chills in the blood like the maddening scraping of a piece of metal 
against stone, and still there is an indescribable fascination and 

beauty about it. Now as it scratched and squealed intermittently and 
gradually twittered down to a zoom, zoom, zoom, a voice rose softly, and 
gently, insinuatingly, it entered into the music of the samisen. Only 

one long note had broken loose, which neither trembled nor wavered. When 
it had ended none could say, only that it had passed into other notes as 
strangely beautiful, and a girl was singing. 


Again the light flashed down and showed her standing on the same mat on 
which she had danced, her hands clasped, her face raised. She was 
ethereal, divinely so. Her kimono was all white, save where the shaft of 
moonbeams touched the silk to silvery brilliance. And her voice! All the 
notes were minors, piercing, sweet, melancholy--terribly beautiful. She 
was singing music unheard in any land save the Orient, and now for the 
first time, perhaps, appreciated by the foreigners, because of that 

voice--a voice meant for just such a medley of melody. And when she had 
ceased, the last note had not died out, did not fall, but remained 

raised, unfinished, giving to the Occidental ears a sense of 
incompleteness. Her audience leaned forward, peering into the darkness, 
waiting for the end. 


The American theatrical manager stalked towards the light, which 
lingered a moment, and died out, as if by magic, as he reached it. But 


the girl was gone. 


"By Jove! She's great!" he cried out, enthusiastically. Then he turned 
on the proprietor. "Where is she? Where can I find her?" 


The man shook his head. 


"Oh, come, now," the American demanded, impatiently, "I'll pay you." 


"I don' know. She is gone." 

"But you know where she lives?" 

The proprietor again answered in the negative. 

"Now, wouldn't that make one of this country's squatty little gods 
groan?" the exasperated manager demanded of a younger man who had 


followed him forward. 


"She'd be a great card in vaudeville," the young man contented himself 
with saying. 


"There's a fortune in her! I'm going to find her if she's on this 
island. Come on with me, will you?" 


Nothing loath, Jack Bigelow fared forth behind the theatrical man, whom 
he had never seen before that afternoon, and whom he never expected to 
see again. They hurried down one of the narrow, shadowy roads that 
almost made a labyrinth of the island. But fortune was with them. A turn 
in the road, which showed the waters of the bay not fifty yards ahead, 
revealed just in front of them two figures--two women--both small, but 
one a trifle taller than her companion. 


"Hi there! You!" shouted the manager, who, though among a people whose 
civilization was older than his own, considered them but heathen, and 
gave them the scant courtesy deserved by all so benighted in matters 
theatrical. The two figures suddenly stopped. 

"Are you the girl who sang?" 

"Yes," came the answer in a clear voice from the taller figure. 

The manager was not slow in coming to the point. 

"Would you like to be rich?" 

Again the positive monosyllable, uttered with much eagerness. 

"Good!" The manager's face could not be seen, but his satisfaction was 
revealed in his voice. "Just come with me to America, and your fortune's 


made!" 


She stood silent, her head down, so that the manager prompted her 
impatiently: "Well?" 


"I stay ad Japan," she said. 


"Stay at Japan!" The manager barely controlled himself. "Why, you can 


never get rich in this land. Now look-a-here--I'll call and see you 
to-morrow. Where do you live?" 


"I don' want you call. I stay ad Japan." 


This time the manager, seeing a possible fortune escaping him, and 
having in mind the courtesy due the heathen, delivered himself of a 
large Christian oath. "If you stay here, you're a fool. You'll never--" 


The young man named Bigelow, who had watched the attempted bargaining in 
silence, broke in with some indignation. "Oh, let her go! She's got a 

right to do as she pleases, you know. Don't try to bully her into going 

to America if she'd rather stay here." 


"Well, I suppose I can't use force to make her take a good thing," said 

the manager, ungraciously. He drew out his card-case and handed the girl 
his card. "Perhaps you'll change your mind after you think about this a 
bit. If you do, my name and Tokyo address are on that card; just come 
round and see me. I'm going down to Bombay to look out for some Indian 
jugglers. I'll be gone about five months, and will be back in Tokyo 

before I start out on another trip to China, Corea, and the Philippines, 

and then off for home." 


The girl took the card and listened in silence; when he finished, she 
courtesied, slipped a hand into that of her companion, and hurried down 
the narrow road. 


After the two Americans had made their way back to the tea-garden, the 
older one at once sought out the proprietor. 


"You know something about that girl. Come, tell us," he said, 
imperiously. 


The proprietor was profusely courteous, but hesitated to speak of the 

one who had danced and sung. Finally he unbent grudgingly. He told the 
theatrical man and his companion that he knew next to nothing about her. 
She had come to him a stranger, and had offered her services. She 
refused to enter into the usual contract demanded of most geishas, and 

in view of her talents he could not afford to lose her. She was 

attracting large crowds to his gardens by her strange dances. Still he 
disliked and mistrusted her. She came only when it suited her whim, and 
on _fétes and occasions of this kind he had no means of knowing where 
she was. It was only by accident she had happened in this evening. Once 
he had attempted to follow her, but she had discovered him, and made him 
promise never to do such a thing again, threatening to stay away 
altogether if he did so. He spoke disparagingly of her: 


"Beautiful, excellencies! Phow! You cannot see properly in the deceitful 
light of this honorable moon. A cheap girl of Tokyo, with the blue-glass 


eyes of the barbarian, the yellow skin of the lower Japanese, the hair 

of mixed color, black and red, the form of a Japanese courtesan, and the 
heart and nature of those honorably unreliable creatures, alien at this 
country, alien at your honorable country, augustly despicable--a 
half-caste!" 








HOW IT'S DONE IN CHINA 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Peking Dust, by Ellen N. La Motte 
(Letters by the author) 


We have got to Peking at just the right moment--right for us, that is, 

but one of the wrong moments for poor old China. These cycles of Cathay, 
I may mention, are filled with such moments for China, and this is just 
another of the long series, another of the occasions on which she is 
plundered. Only here we are, by the greatest of luck, to see how it's 

done. Could anything have been more fortunate? Wait; I'll tell you about 
it. You will hardly believe it. We should not have been able to believe 

it, either, if it had not taken place under our very noses. 


Day before yesterday four of us went up to see the Ming tombs and the 
Great Wall. Everything is so exciting in Peking that we could hardly 
bear to absent ourselves from it even for two days; but, having come all 
the way out to China, it seemed as if we really ought to see the Great 
Wall. I won't describe our trip. You can read descriptions of the wall 

in any book; all I can say is that it took two days to get there and 

back, and that we set off on the expedition most reluctantly. E----'s 
theory is that it's best to get all the sights crossed off as soon as 
possible, so that we can enjoy ourselves with a clear mind. I had a 
presentiment that something would go wrong if we left Peking for such a 
long time, left China alone to her fate, as it were, for forty-eight 

hours. But E---- and the others thought this was as good a time as any, 
So in spite of our misgivings, we took advantage of what seemed like a 
quiet moment and slipped off on our excursion, to get it over with. 


When we returned on Monday afternoon, we found the whole place rocking 
with excitement, boiling with rage and resentment, simply seething with 
fury and indignation. The hotel was ablaze. The moment we pushed open 
the big front door and entered--tired, dusty, and very shabby in our 

khaki clothes--we were pounced upon and asked what we thought of it. 
Thought of what? Well, this_. Night before last--the 19th of October, 

to be exact--the French had grabbed three hundred and thirty-three 

acres in the heart of Tientsin. The attack, or charge, or party of 

occupation, whatever you choose to call it, was led in person by the 

French chargé d'affaires, at the head of a band of French soldiers. 


They seized and arrested all the Chinese soldiers on duty in the 
district, put them in prison, and in the name of the Republic of 

France annexed three hundred and thirty-three acres of Chinese soil to 
the overseas dominion of the great republic! 


Let me explain what this means. Tientsin is a large city, nearly as 

large as Peking, with about a million inhabitants. It is only two hours 
distant from Peking, by rail, and is the most important seaport of North 
China,--the port of Peking. Until the railway was built, a few years 
ago, the only way to reach Peking (other than by a long overland 
journey) was to come to Tientsin by boat, and thence to Peking by cart 
or chair. In spite of the new railway, Tientsin still retains its old 
importance as the seaport for North China, and is a trade center of the 
first rank. To seize three hundred and thirty-three acres in such an 
important city as this, was an act of no small significance. The annexed 
land, containing wharfage, streets, houses, shops, and the revenue from 
such, makes a goodly haul. Really, from the French point of view, it was 
a neat, thrifty stroke of business, or of diplomacy, or of international 
politics, whatever you choose to call it. 


But from the Chinese point of view it is different. How are they taking 

it, the Chinese? How are they behaving? Well, in spite of the fact that 

the East is East and the West is West, that the Chinese are nothing but 

a yellow race and heathen at that, their feelings and reactions seem 

very similar to what I imagine ours would be in similar circumstances--I 
mean, if France should suddenly "claim" and "annex" three hundred and 
thirty-three acres of ground in the heart of Boston or New York. Their 
newspapers have broken out into flaring head-lines an inch high, and 

are wild in their denunciations of what they term an outrage; an 

infamous, high-handed act, a wanton, deliberate theft of territory from 

a peaceful and friendly country. Really, these Chinese newspapers seem 

to be describing the business in much the same words, with much the same 
force and fury and resentment, as our American papers probably would 
employ in describing such an episode if it took place in some American 
city. Only, our head-lines would probably be a little larger. However, 

the Chinese newspapers do very well, and what type they have seems to 
convey their meaning--rage and indignation. Mass meetings of protest 
against this outrage are being held in Peking, in Tientsin, in all the 
provinces, in fact; the governors of the different provinces are sending 

in telegrams; societies and organizations are telegraphing to the Peking 
government; the whole country is wild with resentment and is sending 
delegations and messages and protests to the poor old wabbly Chinese 
Government, urging it to "act." To act; that is, to tell the French 
Government to hand back to China this "acquired" land. What the outcome 
will be, I don't know. Apparently the supine, terror-stricken Chinese 
Government cannot act, doesn't dare. Three days have now passed, and the 
French are still sitting tight, holding to their fruits of victory, 

facing an enraged but helpless country. And they will probably continue 

to sit tight till the matter blows over. 


I was eager to find out what constituted the French claim to this 
particular piece of territory, called Lao Hsi Kai. The French already 
possess a large concession in Tientsin, and why they should have wished 
to enlarge it, particularly in such a summary manner, I was anxious to 
discover. Their excuse is this: they asked for this Lao Hsi Kai area as 
long ago as 1902. That's all. Asked for it years ago, and have been 
"claiming" it ever since. Have been asking for it at intervals during 

all these years. When the first request was made, in 1902, the ruling 
official in Tientsin considered it so insolent that he tore up the note 

and threw it into the scrap-basket, disdaining a reply. Since then, 
whenever the request has been repeated, the Chinese Government has 
played for time, has deferred the answer, delayed the decision, 
shilly-shallied, avoided the issue by every means. This is the classic 
custom of the Chinese when confronted with an unpleasant decision,--to 
play for time, to postpone the inevitable, in the vain hope that 

something will turn up meanwhile, some new condition arise to divert the 
attention of the "powers that prey." Occasionally this method works but 
not always. Not in this case, anyway. When a European power asks for a 
thing, it is merely asserting its divine right. 


We have talked to many people about this Lao Hsi Kai business, people of 
all ranks and all nationalities--diplomats, old residents, journalists, 
business men--and not one of them has made any attempt to justify or 
defend the action. Without exception, they say it is an outrage, and 
totally unwarranted,--at the very least, a most shocking political 

blunder. None of them, however, has come forward to the aid of the 
Chinese. A curious conspiracy of silence seems to reign,--not silence 

in one sense, for every one is talking freely with most undiplomatic 
candor, and in private every one condemns what France has done, yet not 
a voice is raised in public protest. The Chinese alone are doing their 

own protesting; and much good it seems to do them! 








DAWN 


Project Gutenberg's On a Chinese Screen, by William Somerset Maugham 


It is night still and the courtyard of the inn is rich with deep 

patches of darkness. Lanterns throw fitful lights on the coolies busily 
preparing their loads for the journey. They shout and laugh, angrily 
argue with one another, and vociferously quarrel. I go out into the 
street and walk along preceded by a boy with a lantern. Here and there 
behind closed doors cocks are crowing. But in many of the shops the 
shutters are down already and the indefatigable people are beginning 
their long day. Here an apprentice is sweeping the floor, and there a 
man is washing his hands and face. A wick burning in a cup of oil is 


all his light. I pass a tavern where half a dozen persons are seated at 

an early meal. The ward gate is closed, but a watchman lets me through 
a postern and I walk along a wall by a sluggish stream in which are 
reflected the bright stars. Then I reach the great gate of the city, 

and this time one half of it is open; I pass out, and there, awaiting 

me, all ghostly, is the dawn. The day and the long road and the open 
country lie before me. 


Put out the lantern. Behind me the darkness pales to a mist of purple 
and I know that soon this will kindle to a rosy flush. I can make out 
the causeway well enough and the water in the padi fields reflects 
already a wan and shadowy light. It is no longer night, but it is not 

yet day. This is the moment of most magical beauty, when the hills and 
the valleys, the trees and the water, have a mystery which is not of 
earth. For when once the sun has risen, for a time the world is very 
cheerless, the light is cold and grey like the light in a painter's 

studio, and there are no shadows to diaper the ground with a coloured 
pattern. Skirting the brow of a wooded hill I look down on the padi 
fields. But to call them fields is too grandiose. They are for the 

most part crescent shaped patches built on the slope of a hill, one 
below the other, so that they can be flooded. Firs and bamboos grow in 
the hollows as though placed there by a skilful gardener with a sense 
of ordered beauty to imitate formally the abandon of nature. In this 
moment of enchantment you do not look upon the scene of humble toil, 
but on the pleasure gardens of an emperor. Here throwing aside the 
cares of state, he might come in yellow silk embroidered with dragons, 
with jewelled bracelets on his wrists, to sport with a concubine so 
beautiful that men in after ages felt it natural if a dynasty was 
destroyed for her sake. 


And now with the increasing day a mist arises from the padi fields and 
climbs half way up the gentle hills. You may see a hundred pictures 

of the sight before you, for it is one that the old masters of China 

loved exceedingly. The little hills, wooded to their summit, with a 

line of fir trees along the crest, a firm silhouette against the sky, 

the little hills rise behind one another, and the varying level of the 

mist, forming a pattern, gives the composition a completeness which 

yet allows the imagination ample scope. The bamboos grow right down to 
the causeway, their thin leaves shivering in the shadow of a breeze, 

and they grow with a high-bred grace so that they look like groups of 
ladies in the Great Ming dynasty resting languidly by the way-side. 
They have been to some temple, and their silken dresses are richly 
wrought with flowers and in their hair are precious ornaments of jade. 
They rest there for a while on their small feet, their golden lilies, 
gossiping elegantly, for do they not know that the best use of culture 

is to talk nonsense with distinction; and in a moment slipping back 

into their chairs they will be gone. But the road turns and my God, the 
bamboos, the Chinese bamboos, transformed by some magic of the mist, 
look just like the hops of a Kentish field. Do you remember the sweet 


smelling hop-fields and the fat green meadows, the railway line that 
runs along the sea and the long shining beach and the desolate greyness 
of the English Channel? The seagull flies over the wintry coldness and 
the melancholy of its cry is almost unbearable. 








BOOK X. HEANG TANG. 


Project Gutenberg Etext The Chinese Classics (Confucian Analects) 
by James Legge 


CHAP. I. 1. Confucius, in his village, looked simple and sincere, 
and as if he were not able to speak. 

2. When he was in the prince's ancestorial temple, or in the 
court, he spoke minutely on every point, but cautiously. 

CHAP II. 1. When he was waiting at court, in speaking with 
the great officers of the lower grade, he spake freely, but in a 
straightforward manner; in speaking with those of the higher grade, 
he did so blandly, but precisely. 

2. When the ruler was present, his manner displayed 
respectful uneasiness; it was grave, but self-possessed. 


CHAP. III. 1. When the prince called him to employ him in the 
reception of a visitor, his countenance appeared to change, and his 
legs to move forward with difficulty. 

2. He inclined himself to the other officers among whom he 
stood, moving his left or right arm, as their position required, but 
keeping the skirts of his robe before and behind evenly adjusted. 

3. He hastened forward, with his arms like the wings of a 
bird. 

4. When the guest had retired, he would report to the prince, 
'The visitor is not turning round any more. 

CHAP. IV. 1. When he entered the palace gate, he seemed to 
bend his body, as if it were not sufficient to admit him. 

2. When he was standing, he did not occupy the middle of the 
gate-way; when he passed in or out, he did not tread upon the 
threshold. 

3. When he was passing the vacant place of the prince, his 
countenance appeared to change, and his legs to bend under him, 
and his words came as if he hardly had breath to utter them. 

4. He ascended the reception hall, holding up his robe with 
both his hands, and his body bent; holding in his breath also, as if 
he dared not breathe. 

5. When he came out from the audience, as soon as he had 
descended one step, he began to relax his countenance, and had a 
satisfied look. When he had got to the bottom of the steps, he 
advanced rapidly to his place, with his arms like wings, and on 


occupying it, his manner still showed respectful uneasiness. 
CHAP. V. 1. When he was carrying the scepter of his ruler, he 

seemed to bend his body, as if he were not able to bear its weight. 

He did not hold it higher than the position of the hands in making 


a bow, nor lower than their position in giving anything to another. 
His countenance seemed to change, and look apprehensive, and he 
dragged his feet along as if they were held by something to the 
ground. 

2. In presenting the presents with which he was charged, he 
wore a placid appearance. 

3. At his private audience, he looked highly pleased. 

CHAP. VI. 1. The superior man did not use a deep purple, or a 
puce colour, in the ornaments of his dress. 

2. Even in his undress, he did not wear anything of a red or 
reddish colour. 

3. In warm weather, he had a single garment either of coarse 
or fine texture, but he wore it displayed over an inner garment. 

4. Over lamb's fur he wore a garment of black; over fawn's fur 
one of white; and over fox's fur one of yellow. 


5. The fur robe of his undress was long, with the right sleeve 
short. 

6. He required his sleeping dress to be half as long again as 
his body. 

7. When staying at home, he used thick furs of the fox or the 
badger. 

8. When he put off mourning, he wore all the appendages of 
the girdle. 

9. His under-garment, except when it was required to be of 
the curtain shape, was made of silk cut narrow above and wide 
below. 

10. He did not wear lamb's fur or a black cap, on a visit of 
condolence. 

11. On the first day of the month he put on his court robes, 
and presented himself at court. 


CHAP. VII. 1. When fasting, he thought it necessary to have 
his clothes brightly clean and made of linen cloth. 

2. When fasting, he thought it necessary to change his food, 
and also to change the place where he commonly sat in the 
apartment. 

CHAP. VUI. 1. He did not dislike to have his rice finely 
cleaned, nor to have his minced meat cut quite small. 

2. He did not eat rice which had been injured by heat or damp 
and turned sour, nor fish or flesh which was gone. He did not eat 
what was discoloured, or what was of a bad flavour, nor anything 
which was ill-cooked, or was not in season. 

3. He did not eat meat which was not cut properly, nor what 


was served without its proper sauce. 

4. Though there might be a large quantity of meat, he would 
not allow what he took to exceed the due proportion for the rice. It 
was only in wine that he laid down no limit for himself, but he did 
not allow himself to be confused by it. 

5. He did not partake of wine and dried meat bought in the 
market. 

6. He was never without ginger when he ate. 

7. He did not eat much. 

8. When he had been assisting at the prince's sacrifice, he did 
not keep the flesh which he received overnight. The flesh of his 
family sacrifice he did not keep over three days. If kept over three 
days, people could not eat it. 

9. When eating, he did not converse. When in bed, he did not 
speak. 

10. Although his food might be coarse rice and vegetable 
soup, he would offer a little of it in sacrifice with a grave, respectful 
air. 

CHAP. IX. If his mat was not straight, he did not sit on it. 

CHAP. X. 1. When the villagers were drinking together, on 
those who carried staffs going out, he went out immediately after. 

2. When the villagers were going through their ceremonies to 
drive away pestilential influences, he put on his court robes and 
stood on the eastern steps. 


CHAP. XI. 1. When he was sending complimentary inquiries to 
any one in another State, he bowed twice as he escorted the 
messenger away. 

2. Chi K'ang having sent him a present of physic, he bowed 
and received it, saying, 'I do not know it. I dare not taste it.' 

CHAP. XII. The stable being burned down, when he was at 
court, on his return he said, 'Has any man been hurt?' He did not 
ask about the horses. 

CHAP. XIII. 1. When the prince sent him a gift of cooked meat, 
he would adjust his mat, first taste it, and then give it away to 
others. When the prince sent him a gift of undressed meat, he 
would have it cooked, and offer it to the spirits of his ancestors. 
When the prince sent him a gift of a living animal, he would keep it 
alive. 

2. When he was in attendance on the prince and joining in the 
entertainment, the prince only sacrificed. He first tasted everything. 


3. When he was ill and the prince came to visit him, he had 
his head to the east, made his court robes be spread over him, and 
drew his girdle across them. 

4. When the prince's order called him, without waiting for his 
carriage to be yoked, he went at once. 

CHAP. XIV. When he entered the ancestral temple of the 
State, he asked about everything. 


CHAP. XV. 1. When any of his friends died, if he had no 
relations who could be depended on for the necessary offices, he 
would say, 'I will bury him.' 

2. When a friend sent him a present, though it might be a 
carriage and horses, he did not bow. 

3. The only present for which he bowed was that of the flesh 
of sacrifice. 

CHAP. XVI. 1. In bed, he did not lie like a corpse. At home, he 
did not put on any formal deportment. 

2. When he saw any one in a mourning dress, though it might 
be an acquaintance, he would change countenance; when he saw 
any one wearing the cap of full dress, or a blind person, though he 
might be in his undress, he would salute them in a ceremonious 
manner. 

3. To any person in mourning he bowed forward to the 
crossbar of his carriage; he bowed in the same way to any one 
bearing the tables of population. 

4. When he was at an entertainment where there was an 
abundance of provisions set before him, he would change 
countenance and rise up. 

5. On a sudden clap of thunder, or a violent wind, he would 
change countenance. 

CHAP. XVII. 1. When he was about to mount his carriage, he 
would stand straight, holding the cord. 

2. When he was in the carriage, he did not turn his head quite 
round, he did not talk hastily, he did not point with his hands. 

CHAP. XVIII. 1. Seeing the countenance, it instantly rises. It 
flies round, and by and by settles. 

2. The Master said, 'There is the hen-pheasant on the hill 
bridge. At its season! At its season!' Tsze-lu made a motion to it. 
Thrice it smelt him and then rose. 








MORALITY AND PURITY 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Shinto: The ancient religion of Japan, by 
W. G. (William George) Aston 


=Moral Code.=—Shinto has hardly anything in the shape of a code 

of morals. The Ohoharahi, a service in which the Mikado, by divine 
authority, declared to his ministers and people the absolution of 

their offences against the gods, makes no mention of any one of the 
sins of the Decalogue. M. Revon, the author of a valuable treatise 

on Shinto, challenges this statement, which I had already made in my 
_History of Japanese Literature_. He maintains that from a comparison 
of the Decalogue and the Ohoharahi, ‘II résulte avec évidence que tous 
les commandements essentiels du Décalogue (sur le meurtre, le vol, la 
fornication, etc.), se retrouvent dans notre rituel.’[2] In view of the 


importance of the subject, and of M. Revon’s acknowledged competence 
as a writer on Shinto, it is desirable to examine this assertion more 
closely. His ‘etc.’ puzzles me. I am unable to find in the Ohoharahi 

the smallest trace of any of the seven commandments which it covers, 
and can only suppose that it is a mere flourish of M. Revon’s exuberant 
imagination. It will be seen that for the ‘adultery’ of the Decalogue 

M. Revon has substituted ‘fornication.’ Is it nota cas pendable_ to 
tamper with the ten commandments in this way? But neither adultery 
nor fornication are mentioned in the Ohoharahi. Incest is _ included 

in the latter’s schedule of offences, but, pace M. Revon, incest 

and adultery are distinct offences. Theft is not mentioned_ in the 
Ohoharahi. The planting of skewers (of offerings in rice-fields) is one 
of its offences, but even if the commentator is right who conjectures 
that this was done for a dishonest purpose, I submit that so highly 
specific an offence is by no means the same thing as the far more 
general theft of the Decalogue. The case of ‘murder’ of the Mosaic 
code, and ‘the cutting of living bodies’ of the Ohoharahi is more 
complicated. Murder is at the same time more and less comprehensive 
than the corresponding Shinto offence. The Jewish prohibition is more 
extensive, as it includes murder by poison, strangling, drowning, 

etc., and it is more restricted as it omits minor injuries. But there 

is a profound difference between the motives which prompted the two 
prohibitions. It is the crime of taking away human life which is 
condemned in the Decalogue: the Ohoharahi objects to wounds as nasty, 
unsightly things, unmeet for a God to look upon or to be in any way 
associated with. Self-inflicted wounds, the cutting of dead bodies, 

or wounds inflicted by others, caused uncleanness just as much as the 
wounding of others. Justifiable homicide required absolution equally 
with felonious murder. In a word, the Japanese offence was ritual, the 
Jewish moral. 


[2] See his Shintoisme_, p. 15, note . 


There are moral elements in the Ohoharahi, but they are scanty, and 

M. Revon greatly overestimates their importance. Not only does it 
contain no explicit mention of any of the sins of the Decalogue—which 
is all that I contended for—but it has hardly anything which even 
implicitly condemns them. Shintoists do not deny this feature of their 
religion, but claim that the absence of a code of ethics is a proof of 

the superior natural goodness of the Japanese nation. It needs no such 
artificial aids to virtuous conduct. 


=Purity.=—But if ethics are conspicuously absent from Shinto, the 
doctrine of uncleanness holds a prominent position. Actual personal 
dirt was obnoxious to the gods, as is evidenced by the frequent 

mention of bathing and putting on fresh garments before the discharge 
of religious functions. Sexual acts of various kinds, such as the 
consummation of a marriage, incest (within narrow limits), interference 
with virgin priestesses, menstruation and child-birth, were accompanied 


with disabilities for the service of the gods. Curiously enough, 
adultery, though cognisable by the courts of justice, did not entail 
religious uncleanness. Disease, especially leprosy (as in the Mosaic 
legislation), wounds and sores involved various degrees of pollution. 
The death of a relative, attendance at a funeral, touching a dead 

body, pronouncing or executing a capital sentence, all incapacitated a 
man temporarily for the discharge of religious duties. Lafcadio Hearn 
thought that the miya_ or shrine was a development of the moya_ or 
mourning house, where the dead bodies of sovereigns and nobles were 
deposited until their costly megalithic tombs could be got ready. This 
view harmonises nicely with Herbert Spencer’s well-known theories, but 
an ancient Shintoist would have considered it not only erroneous, but 
blasphemous. As in ancient Greece, the gods had nothing to do with 
such a polluting thing as death. Shinto funerals, of which we have 
heard a good deal of late, were unknown in ancient Japan. They date 
from 1868. Shinto shrines have no cemeteries attached to them. Eating 
flesh was formerly not considered offensive to the gods, but later, 
under Buddhist influence, it fell under prohibition. The fire with 
which impure food was cooked also contracted impurity. To avoid the 
danger of such defilement, fresh fire was made by a fire-drill for 

all the more important ceremonies. Everything Buddhist, rites, terms, 
etc., were at one time placed under a Shinto tabu. When a festival was 
approaching, the intending participant was specially careful to avoid 
(_imi_) all possible sources of pollution. He shut himself up in his 
house, refrained from speech and noise and ate food cooked at a pure 
fire. A special _imi_ of one month was observed by the priests before 
officiating at the greater festivals. An _imi-dono_ (sacred hall) was 

a hall in which purity was observed, imi -axes and _imi_-mattocks 
were used to cut the first tree and turn the first sod when a sacred 
building was to be erected. If, in spite of all precaution, defilement 
took place, consciously or unconsciously, various expedients were 
resorted to for its removal. Lustration was the most common. After 

a funeral, it has been the rule at all periods of Japanese history 

for the relatives of the deceased to purify themselves in this way. 
Izanagi, after his visit to Hades, washed in the sea. Salt is sometimes 
dissolved in the water used for this purpose, and is employed in 

other ways to avert evil influences. Spitting, rinsing the mouth, and 
breathing on an object to which the impurity is communicated, are 
familiar practices. Human figures were sometimes breathed upon and 
flung into the sea in order to carry off pollution. In modern times a 
gohei is shaken over the person to be purified. 


=Ceremonial= is the combination for some specific purpose of the 
various elements of worship described above. The great ceremony of the 
Shinto religion is that known as the Ohonihe or Daij6we, which means 
‘great-food-offering.’ It is the equivalent of our coronation, and its 
cardinal feature was the Mikado’s offering in person to the god or 

gods, represented by a cushion, the first rice of the new harvest, and 

of sake brewed from it. A modern Japanese writer says:— 


‘Anciently the Mikado received the auspicious grain from the Gods 
of Heaven, and therewithal nourished the people. In the Daij6we (or 
Ohonihe) the Mikado, when the grain became ripe, joined unto him the 
people in sincere veneration, and, as in duty bound, made return to 
the Gods of Heaven. He thereafter partook of it along with the nation. 
Thus the people learnt that the grain which they eat is no other than 
the seed bestowed on them by the Gods of Heaven.’ 


The Ohonihe was a most elaborate and costly function. The preparations 
were begun months in advance. In times of scarcity, it had to be 
omitted as too great a burden on the nation. 


=The Nihiname=, or new-tasting, is the annual harvest festival when the 
new season’s rice was first tasted by the Mikado. The Ohonihe was only 
a more sumptuous form of it. The English counterpart of the Nihiname 
is Lammas, _i.e._ loaf-mass, in which bread made from the new season’s 
wheat was used for the first time in the Holy Communion. There was, in 
former times, a household as well as an official celebration of this 

rite. Strict people will not eat the new rice until it is over. 


=The Toshigohi= (praying for harvest) was another important ceremony 
of the state religion. Not only the special gods of harvest, but 
practically all the divinities were propitiated by offerings, and a 
_norito_ recited in their honour, of which the following is a passage:— 


‘If the Sovran Gods will bestow in ears many a hand’s breadth 

long and ears abundant the latter harvest which they will bestow, 

the latter harvest produced by the labour of men from whose arms 
the foam drips down, on whose opposing thighs the mud is gathered, 
I will fulfil their praises by humbly offering first fruits, of 

ears a thousand, of ears many a hundred, raising up the tops of the 
sake-jars, and setting in rows the bellies of the sake-jars, in 
juice and in ear will I present them, of things growing in the great 
moor-plain, sweet herbs and bitter herbs, of things that dwell in 

the blue sea-plain, the broad of fin and the narrow of fin, edible 
seaweed, too, from the offing and seaweed from the shore, of clothing, 
bright stuffs and shining stuffs, soft stuffs and coarse stuffs—with 
these I will fulfil your praises.’ 


=Kiu no matsuri= (praying for rain) was a service in which the gods of 
eighty-five shrines were asked to send rain. To some of these a black 
horse was offered as a suggestion that black rain-clouds would be 
welcome. 


=Ohoharahi=, great purification or absolution. This is one of the most 
curious and interesting of the great ceremonies of the state religion. 
It is often called the Nakatomi no Ohoharahi, because a member of 
the Nakatomi priestly clan performed it on behalf of the Mikado. It 


was celebrated twice a year, on the last day of the sixth and of the 
twelfth month, with the object of purifying the ministers of state, 
officials, and people from their ceremonial offences committed during 
the previous half year. It was also celebrated on occasions of 

national calamity, such as an outbreak of pestilence, or the sudden 
death of a Mikado. The offerings made were thrown into a river or the 
sea, and were supposed, like the scapegoat of Israel, to carry with 
them the sins of the people. The offences more specifically referred 

to are various mischievous interferences with agricultural operations, 
flaying animals alive, flaying backwards, cutting living or dead 
bodies, leprosy and other loathsome disease, incest, calamities from 
the high gods and from high birds, and killing animals by bewitchment. 
There were also local and individual purifications. In the latter case, 
the person to be purified had to pay the expenses of the celebration, 
and so a regular system of fines for such offences came into existence. 


=Ho-shidzume no matsuri=, or fire-calming-ceremony. The object of this 
rite was to deprecate the destruction of the Imperial Palace by fire. 

The Urabe made fire with a fire-drill and worshipped it. The service 

read is anything but reverent. The Fire-god is reminded that he is ‘an 
evil-hearted child’ who caused his mother’s death when he came into the 
world, and that she had come back from Hades purposely to provide the 
means of keeping him in order. If, however, he would be on his good 
behaviour, he should have offerings of the various kinds specified. 


Numerous other services are mentioned in the _Yengishiki_, such as the 
“Luck-wishing of the Great Palace,’ the _Michiahe_, which is a phallic 
ritual for the prevention of pestilence, a festival in honour of the 
Food-goddess, one in honour of the Wind-gods, etc. 


=Modern ceremonies.=—At the present day, most of the former elaborate 
ritual of Shinto is neglected or shorn of its ancient magnificence. One 
of the most important state ceremonies which is still kept up is the 
_Naishidokoro_, so-called from the chamber in the palace where it is 
performed. It is here that the regalia are kept, consisting of a mirror 
which represents the Sun-goddess, a sword, and a jewel or jewels. The 
ceremony, which is performed by the Mikado in person, was formerly in 
honour of these sacred objects, but is now apparently addressed to 

the tablets of the Emperors from Jimmu downwards—an instance of the 
progressive development of ancestor-worship in Shinto. In many private 
dwellings there is a Kami-dana (god-shelf) where a harahi, consisting 
of a piece of wood from the Ise shrine, and tickets with the names of 
any gods whom the household has any special reason for worshipping, 
are kept. Lafcadio Hearn says that nowadays there is also a Mitamaya 
(august-spirit-dwelling), which is a model Shinto shrine placed on a 
shelf fixed against the wall of some inner chamber. In this shrine 

are placed thin tablets of white wood inscribed with the names of the 
household dead. Prayers are repeated and offerings made before them 
every day. The annual festivals (_matsuri_) of the Ujigami or local 


patron-deity are everywhere important functions. Offerings are made, 
and the god, or rather his emblem, is promenaded in a procession which 
reminds one of the carnivals of Southern Europe. There are Kagura 
performances which go on all day and late into the night. There are 

also booths for the sale of toys and sweetmeats, wrestling, fireworks, 
races, conjurors and tumblers’ performances. In short, the _matsuri_ is 
not unlike an English fair. With the pilgrimages, it does much to help 

to keep alive the not very ardent flame of Shinto piety. 
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KELEA, THE SURF-RIDER OF MAUI. 


THE LEGEND OF LO-LALE, THE ECCENTRIC PRINCE OF OAHU. 


I. 


Kelea, of whom in the past the bards of Oahu and Maui loved to sing, 
was the beautiful but capricious sister of Kawao, king of Maui, 

who in about A.D. 1445, at the age of twenty-five, succeeded to the 
sovereignty of that island. Their royal father was Kahekili I., the 

son of Kakae, who, with his brother, Kakaalaneo, was the joint ruler of 
the little realm from about 1380 to 1415. Kakae was the rightful heir 

to the moiship, and, as such, his son Kahekili succeeded him; but as 

an accident in his youth had somewhat impaired his mental faculties, 
Kakaalaneo became, through the expressed will of the dying Kamaloohua, 
the joint ruler and virtual sovereign of the kingdom. He had sons 

and daughters of his own; but he loved his weak-minded brother, and 
respected the line of legitimate succession, and when the black kapa 
covered him, Kahekili became king of Maui and Lanai; for during that 
period the latter island was under the protection of the mois of Maui, 
while Molokai still maintained its independence. 


Kakaalaneo was noted for his business energy and strict sense of 
justice. The court of the brothers was established at Lahaina--then 
known as Lele--and was one of the most respected in all the group. It 
was Kakaalaneo who introduced the bread-fruit there from Hawaii, 
and won the love of the people by continuous acts of mercy and 
benevolence. For some disrespect shown to his royal brother, whose 
mental weakness doubtless subjected him to unkind remarks, he banished 
his son Kaululaau to Lanai, which island, tradition avers, was at 

that time infested by powerful and malignant spirits. They killed 

pigs and fowls, uprooted cocoanut-trees and blighted taro patches, 
and a gigantic and mischievous gnome amused himself by gliding like 
a huge mole under the huts of his victims and almost upsetting them. 


The priests tried in vain to quiet these malicious spirits. No sooner 
were they exorcised away from one locality than they appeared in 
another, and if they gave the taro patches a rest it was only to 

tear the unripe bananas from their stems, or rend the walls and 
embankments of artificial ponds, that their stores of fishes might 
escape to the sea. Aware of these grievances, Kaululaau took with him 
to Lanai a talisman of rare powers. It was the gift of his friend, 

the high-priest of his father, and consisted of a spear-point that 

had been dipped in the waters of Po, the land of death, and many 
generations before left by Lono on one of his altars. 


Crowning a long spear with this sacred point, Kaululaau attacked the 
disturbing spirits, and in a short time succeeded either in bringing 

them to submission or driving them from the island. The gnome Mooaleo 
was the most difficult to vanquish. It avoided the prince, and for some 
time managed to keep beyond the influence of the charmed spear-point; 
but the monster was finally caught within the boundaries of a circular 
line scratched with the talisman upon the surface of the earth beneath 
which it was burrowing, and thereby brought to terms. It could not 

pass the line, no matter how far below the surface it essayed to do 

so. Heaving the earth in its strength and wrath, it chafed against 

the charmed restraint that held it captive, and finally plunged 
downward within the vertical walls of its prison. But there was no 

path of escape in that direction. It soon encountered a lake of fire, 

and was compelled to return to the surface, where it humbled itself 
before the prince, and promised, if liberated, to quit the island for 

ever. Kaululaau obliterated sixty paces of the line of imprisonment, 

to enable Mooaleo to pass to the sea, into which the hideous being 
plunged and disappeared, never to be seen again in Lanai. 


In consideration of the great service of the exiled prince in restoring 
quiet and security to the island, his father permitted him to return 

to Maui, where he connected himself with the priesthood, and became 
noted for his supernatural powers. The charmed spear-point is referred 
to in later legends, and is thought to be still secreted with the 


bones of a high-priest in a mountain cave on the island of Maui, 
not far from the sacred burial-place of Iao. 


But we have been straying two generations back of our story. The 
legendary accounts of the ruling families of the principal islands of 
the group are so threaded with romantic or fabulous incidents that, in 
referring to any of the prominent actors in the past, it is difficult 

to restrain the pen in its willingness to wander into the enchanted 
by-ways in which the meles of the period abound. 


Having alluded to the immediate ancestors of Kelea, the sister of 

the young moi of Maui, we will now resume the thread of our legend by 
referring somewhat more particularly to the princess herself. Brought 
up in the royal court at Lahaina, with a brother only to divide the 
affections of her father, Kelea was humored, petted and spoiled as 

a child, and courted and flattered beyond measure as she grew to 
womanhood. The meles describe her as a maiden of uncommon beauty; but 
she was wayward, volatile and capricious, as might have been expected 
of one so schooled and favored, and no consideration of policy or 
persuasion of passion could move her to accept any one of the many 
high chiefs who sought her in marriage. She loved the water--possibly 
because she could see her fair face mirrored in it--and became the 

most graceful and daring surf-swimmer in the kingdom. Frequently, 
when the waters of Auau Channel surged wildly under the breath of the 
south wind, or kona, Kelea, laughing at the fears of her brother, 

would plunge into the sea with her onini, or surf-board, and so 
audaciously ride the waves that those who watched and applauded 

her were half-inclined to believe that she was the friend of some 
water-god, and could not be drowned. 


No sport was to her so enticing as a battle with the waves, and when 

her brother spoke to her of marriage she gaily answered that the 
surf-board was her husband, and she would never embrace any other. The 
brother frowned at the answer, for he had hoped, by uniting his sister 

to the principal chief of Hana, to more thoroughly incorporate in his 
kingdom that portion of the island, then ruled by independent chiefs; 

but by other means during his reign, it may be remarked, the union 

of the two divisions was effected. 


"Do not frown, Kawao," said Kelea, coaxingly; "a smile better becomes 
your handsome face. I may marry some day, just to please you; but 
remember what the voice said in the anu at the last feast of Lono." 


"Yes, I remember," replied Kawao; "but I have sometimes believed that 
when the kilo declared that in riding the surf Kelea would find a 
husband, he was simply repeating an augury imparted to him by Kelea 
herself." 


"You will anger the gods by speaking so lightly of their words," 


returned Kelea, reproachfully; and Kawao smiled as the princess took 
her leave with a dignity quite unusual with her. 


Kawao loved his sister and was proud of her beauty; and while he was 
anxious to see her suitably married, and felt no little annoyance at 

the importunities of her suitors, he nevertheless recognized her right, 
as the daughter of a king, to a voice in the selection of a husband. 


But the voice from the anu was prophetic, whatever may have inspired 
it; for while Kelea continued to ride the waves at Lahaina, a husband, 
of the family of Kalona-iki, of Oahu, was in search of her, and to 

that island we now request the reader to follow us. 


There lived at that time at Lihue, in the district of Ewa, on the 

island of Oahu, a chief named Lo-Lale, son of Kalona-iki, and brother 
of Piliwale, the alii-nui, or nominal sovereign, of the island, whose 
court was established at Waialua. Kalona-iki had married Kikinui, 
and thus infused into the royal family the native and aristocratic 
blood of Maweke, of the ancient line of Nanaula. 


Lo-Lale was an amiable and handsome prince, but for some cause had 
reached the age of thirty-five without marrying. The reason was 
traced to the death by drowning, some years before, of a chiefess 

of great beauty whom he was about to marry, and to whom he was 
greatly attached. As he was of a gentle and poetic nature, his 
disinclination to marriage may not be unreasonably attributed to 

that event, especially when supported by the relation that thereafter 

he abhorred the sea, and was content to remain at Lihue, beyond the 
sound of its ceaseless surges. 


Piliwale had passed his fiftieth year, and, having but two daughters 

and no son, was more than ever desirous that his brother should marry, 
that the family authority might be strengthened and the line of Kalona 
perpetuated. And the friendly neighboring chiefs were equally anxious 
that Lo-Lale should become the head of a family, and, to inspire him 
with a disposition to marry, described with enthusiasm the beauty 

of many maidens of distinguished rank whom they had met on the other 
islands of the group. 


To these importunities Lo-Lale finally yielded; and as a suitable wife 
for so high a chief could not be found on Oahu, or, at least, one who 
would be personally acceptable to him, it was necessary to seek for 

her among the royal families of the other islands. Accordingly, a large 
koa canoe was fitted out at Waialua, and with trusty messengers of rank 
despatched to the windward islands in search of a wife for Lo-Lale. The 
messengers were instructed to quietly visit the several royal courts, 

and report upon the beauty, rank and eligibility of such marriageable 
chiefesses of distinguished families as they might be able to discover. 


Among the chiefs selected for the delicate mission, and the one upon 
whose judgment the most reliance was placed, was Lo-Lale's cousin, 
Kalamakua, a noble of high rank, whose lands were on the coast of 
the Ewa district. He was bold, dashing and adventurous, and readily 
consented to assist in finding a wife for his royal and romantic 
relative. 


Lo-Lale was at Waialua when the messengers embarked. He took an 
encouraging interest in the expedition, and when banteringly asked by 
his cousin if age would be any objection in a bride of unexceptionable 
birth, replied that he had promised to take a wife solely to please 

his royal brother, and any age under eighty would answer. But he did 
not mean it. 


"Not so," replied Piliwale, more than half in earnest. "I will not 
become the uncle of a family of monsters. The bride must be as worthy 
in person as in blood." 


"Do you hear, Kalamakua?" said Lo-Lale, addressing his cousin, who 
was standing beside the canoe, ready for departure; "do you hear the 
words of Piliwale? She must be not only young but beautiful. If you 
bring or give promise to any other, she shall not live at Lihue!" 


"Do not fear," replied the cousin, gaily. "Whomsoever she may be, 
we will keep her in the family; for if you refuse her, or she you, 
I will marry her myself!" 


"Fairly spoken!" exclaimed the king; "and I will see that he keeps 
his promise, Lo-Lale." 


Although the object of the voyage was known to but few, hundreds 
gathered at the beach to witness the departure, for the canoe was 
decorated, and the embarking chiefs appeared in feather capes and 
other ornaments of their rank. Turning to the high-priest, who was 
present, Piliwale asked him if he had observed the auguries. 


"I have," replied the priest. "They are more than favorable." Then 
turning his face northward, he continued: "There is peace in the 
clouds, and the listless winging of yonder bird betokens favoring 
winds." 


Amid a chorus of alohas! the canoe dashed through the breakers 
and out into the open sea, holding a course in the direction of 
Molokai. Reaching that island early the next day, the party landed 
at Kalaupapa. The alii-nui received them well, but inquiry led to 
nothing satisfactory, and, proceeding around the island, the party 
next landed on Lanai. It is probable that they were driven there by 
unfavorable winds, as Lanai was a dependency of Maui at that time, 
and none but subject chiefs resided on the island. However, they 


remained there but one day, and the next proceeded to Hana, Maui, 
with the intention of crossing over to Hawaii and visiting the court 

of Kiha at Waipio. Inquiring for the moi, they learned that Kawao 

had removed his court from Lahaina, for the season, to Hamakuapoko, 
to enjoy the cool breezes of that locality and indulge in the 

pleasures of surf-bathing. They were further informed that a large 
number of chiefs had accompanied the moi to that attractive resort, 
and that Kelea, sister of the king, and the most beautiful woman on 
the island as well as the most daring and accomplished surf-swimmer, 
was also there as one of the greatest ornaments of the court. 


This was agreeable information, and the party re-embarked and arrived 
the next morning off Hamakuapoko, just as the fair Kelea and her 
attendants had gone down to the beach to indulge in a buffet with the 
surf. Swimming out beyond the breakers, and oblivious of everything 
but her own enjoyment, Kelea suddenly found herself within a few yards 
of the canoe of the Oahuan chiefs. Presuming that it contained her own 
people, she swam still closer, when she discovered, to her amazement, 
that all the faces in the canoe were strange to her. Perceiving her 
embarrassment, Kalamakua rose to his feet, and, addressing her in a 
courtly and respectful manner, invited her to a seat in the canoe, 
offering to ride the surf with it to the beach--an exciting and 
sometimes dangerous sport, in which great skill and coolness are 
required. 


The language of the chief was so gentle and suggestive of the manners 
of the court that the invitation was accepted, and the canoe mounted 
one of the great waves successively following two of lighter bulk 

and force, and was adroitly and safely beached. The achievement was 
greeted with applause on the shore, and when the proposal was made to 
repeat the performance Kelea willingly retained her seat. Again the 
canoe successfully rode the breakers ashore, and then, through her 
attendants, Kalamakua discovered that the fair and dashing swimmer 
was none other than Kelea, the sister of the moi of Maui. 


With increased respect Kalamakua again invited his distinguished 
guest to join in the pleasure and excitement of a third ride over 

the breakers. She consented, and the canoe was once more pulled out 
beyond the surf, where it remained for a moment, awaiting a high, 
combing roller on which to be borne to the landing. One passed and 
was missed, and before another came a squall, or what was called a 
mumuku, suddenly struck the canoe, rendering it utterly unmanageable 
and driving it out upon the broad ocean. 


When the canoe started Kelea would have leaped into the sea had she 

not been restrained; but Kalamakua spoke so kindly to her--assuring 

her that they would safely ride out the storm and return to 
Hamakuapoko--that she became calmer, and consented to curl down beside 
him in the boat to escape the fury of the winds. Her shapely limbs 


and shoulders were bare, and her hair, braided and bound loosely back, 
was still wet, and grew chilling in the wind where it fell. Kalamakua 
took from a covered calabash a handsome kihei, or mantle, and wrapped 
it around her shoulders, and then seated her in the shelter of his 

own burly form. She smiled her thanks for these delicate attentions, 
and the chief was compelled to admit to himself that the reports of 

her great beauty had not been exaggerated. He could recall no maiden 
on Oahu who was her equal in grace and comeliness, and felt that, 
could she be secured for his eccentric cousin, his search would be 

at an end. He even grew indignant at the thought that she might not 
prove acceptable, but smiled the next moment at his promise to marry 
the girl himself should she be refused by his cousin. 


But the fierce mumuku afforded him but little time to indulge such 
dreams. The sea surged in fury, and like a cockleshell the canoe was 
tossed from one huge wave to another. The spray was almost blinding, 
and, while Kalamakua kept the little craft squarely before the wind as 

a measure of first importance, his companions were earnestly employed 
in alternately baling and trimming as emergency suggested. 


On, on sped the canoe, farther and farther out into the open sea, 
tossed like a feather by the crested waves and pelted by the driving 
spray. The scene was fearful. The southern skies had grown black 
with wrath, and long streamers sent from the clouds shot northward 
as if to surround and cut off the retreat of the flying craft. All 
crouched in the bottom of the boat, intent only on keeping it before 
the wind and preventing it from filling. A frailer craft would have 
been stove to pieces; but it was hewn from the trunk of a sound koa 
tree, and gallantly rode out the storm. 


But when the wind ceased and the skies cleared, late in the afternoon, 
the canoe was far out at sea and beyond the sight of land. It was 
turned and headed back; but as there was no wind to assist the paddles, 
and the waters were still rough and restless, slow progress toward 

land was made; and when the sun went down Kalamakua was undecided 
which way to proceed, as he was not certain that the storm had not 
carried them so far from the coast of Maui that some point on Molokai 
or Oahu might be more speedily and safely reached than the place 
from which they started. Their supply of poi had been lost during 

the gale by the breaking of the vessel containing it; but they had 

still left a small quantity of dried fish, raw potatoes and bananas, 

and a calabash of water, and ate their evening meal as cheerfully 

as if their supplies were exhaustless and the green hills of Waialua 
smiled upon them in the distance. Such was the Hawaiian of the past; 
such is the Hawaiian of to-day. His joys and griefs are centred in 

the present, and he broods but little over the past, and borrows no 
trouble from the future. 


The stars came out, and a light wind began to steal down upon them 


from the northwest. It was quite chilly, and felt like the breath 

of the returning trade-winds, which start from the frozen shores of 
northwestern America, and gradually grow warmer as they sweep down 
through the tropic seas. These winds, continuing, with intervals 

of cessation, eight or nine months in the year, are what give life, 

beauty and an endurable climate to the Hawaiian group. 


As the breeze freshened sails were raised, and then the course to be 
taken remained to be determined. Kalamakua expressed his doubts to 
Kelea, as if inviting a suggestion from her; but she was unable to 
offer any advice, declaring that she had not noticed the course of 

the wind that had driven them so far out upon the ocean. 


"And I am equally in doubt," said the chief. "We may have been blown 
farther toward the rising of the sun than the headlands of Hana. If 

so, the course we are now sailing would take us to Hawaii, if not, 
indeed, beyond, while in following the evening star we might even 
pass Oahu. I therefore suggest a course between these two directions, 
which will certainly bring us to land some time to-morrow." 


"Then, since we are all in doubt," replied Kelea, "and the winds are 
blowing landward, why not trust to the gods and follow them?" 


"Your words are an inspiration," returned the chief, delighted 

that she had suggested a course that would enable him to make Oahu 
direct; for, as may be suspected, he was an accomplished navigator, 
and was really in little or no doubt concerning the direction of the 
several islands mentioned. "You have spoken wisely," he continued, 
as if yielding entirely to her judgment; "we will follow the winds 
that are now cooling the shores of Hamakuapoko." 


Thus adroitly was Kelea made a consenting party to her own 
abduction. Kalamakua took the helm, slightly changing the course of 
the canoe, and his companions made themselves comfortable for the 
evening. Their wet rolls of kapa had been dried during the afternoon, 
and there was room enough to spare to arrange a couch for Kelea in 
the bottom of the boat. But she was too much excited over the strange 
events of the day to sleep, or even attempt to rest, and therefore 

sat near Kalamakua in the stern of the canoe until past midnight, 
watching the stars and listening to the story, with which he knew she 
must sooner or later become acquainted, of his romantic expedition 
in search of a wife for his cousin. 


It is needless to say that Kalea was surprised and interested in the 
relation; and when Kalamakua referred to the high rank of his cousin, 
to his handsome person and large estates at Lihue, and begged her to 
regard with favor the proposal of marriage which he then made to her 
in behalf of Lo-Lale, she frankly replied that, if her royal brother 

did not object, she would give the proffer consideration. 


As Kalamakua had concluded not to take the hazard of securing the 
consent of her brother, who doubtless had some other matrimonial 
project in view for her, he construed her answer into a modestly 
expressed willingness to become the wife of Lo-Lale, and the more 
resolutely bent his course toward Oahu. He watched the Pleiades--the 
great guide of the early Polynesian navigators--as they swept up into 
the heavens, and, bearing still farther to the northward to escape 
Molokai, announced that he would keep the steering-oar for the night, 
and advised his companions, now that the breeze was steady and the 
sea smoother, to betake themselves to rest. And Kelea at last curled 
down upon her couch of kapa, and Kalamakua was left alone with his 
thoughts to watch the wind and stars. 


Although a long and steady run had been made during the night, no 
land was visible the next morning. Kelea scanned the horizon uneasily, 
and, without speaking, looked at Kalamakua for an explanation. 


"Before the sun goes down we shall see land," said the chief. 
"What land?" inquired Kelea. 


"Oahu," was the reply, but the chief was not greeted with the look 
of surprise expected. 


"I am not disappointed," returned the princess, quite 

indifferently. "You seem to have been sailing by the wandering stars 
last night, for before daylight I looked up and saw by Kao that your 
course was directly toward the place of sunset." 


Five of the planets--Mercury, Mars, Venus, Jupiter and Saturn--were 
known to the ancient Hawaiians, and designated as na hoku aea, 

or wandering stars. The fixed stars were also grouped by them into 
constellations, and Kao was their name for Antares. 


With a look of genuine surprise Kalamakua replied: 


"I did not know before that so correct a knowledge of navigation was 
among the many accomplishments of the sister of Kawao." 


"It required no great knowledge of the skies to discover last night 
that we were not bearing southward, and needs still less now to 
observe that we are sailing directly west," Kelea quietly remarked. 


"I will not attempt to deceive one who seems to be able to instruct me 
in journeying over the blue waters," said Kalamakua, politely. "Your 
judgment is correct. We are sailing nearly westward, and the first 
land sighted will probably be the headlands of Kaawa." 


"You have acted treacherously," resumed the princess, after a pause, 
as if suddenly struck with the propriety of protesting against the 
abduction. 


"Possibly," was the brief reply. 


"Yes," she continued, after another pause, "you have acted 
treacherously, and my brother will make war upon Oahu unless I am 
immediately returned to Hamakuapoko." 


"He will find work for his spears," was the irritating response. 


"Is it a habit with the chiefs of Oahu to steal their wives?" inquired 
Kelea, tauntingly. 


"No," Kalamakua promptly replied; "but I would not eat from the same 
calabash with the chief who would throw back into the face of the 
generous winds the gift of the rarest flower that ever blossomed on 
Hawaiian soil!" 


The pretty compliment of the chief moved Kelea to silence; yet 
he observed that there was a sparkle of pleasure in her eyes, and 
that the novelty and romance of the situation were not altogether 
distasteful to her. 


Land was sighted late in the afternoon. It was Kaoio Point, on the 
western side of Oahu. Rounding it, they landed at Mahana, where they 
procured food and water and passed the night, and the next day had 

an easy voyage to Waialua. 


Landing, Kalamakua at once communicated with Piliwale, giving the 
high rank of Kelea, as well as the strange circumstances under which 

she had been brought to Waialua. Queen Paakanilea promptly despatched 
attendants to the beach with appropriate apparel, and in due time the 
distinguished visitor was received at the royal mansion in a manner 
consistent with her rank. 


The next day a message brought Lo-Lale from Lihue. He was dressed in 
his richest trappings, and brought with him, as an offering to Kelea, 

a rare necklace of shells and curiously-carved mother-of-pearl. He was 
conducted to the princess by Kalamakua. They seemed to be mutually 
pleased with each other. In fact, Lo-Lale was completely charmed 

by the fair stranger, and in his enthusiasm offered to divide his 

estates with his cousin as an evidence of his gratitude. 


Kalamakua had himself become very much interested in Kelea, and 
secretly hoped that his cousin might find something in her blood or 
bearing to object to, in which case he felt that she might be induced 
to regard his own suit with favor; but Lo-Lale declared her to be a 


model of perfection, and wooed her with so much earnestness that she 
finally consented to become his wife without waiting to hear from 
her brother. 


Her rank was quite equal to that of Lo-Lale, and the king was so 
greatly pleased with the union that he added considerably to the 

estates of his brother at Lihue, and the nuptials were celebrated with 
games, feasting, dancing and the commencement of a new heiau near 
Waialua, which was in time completed and dedicated to Lono, with a 
large image of Laamaomao, the Hawaiian Zolus, at the inner entrance, 
in poetic commemoration of the winds that drove Kelea away from the 
coast of Maui. 


At the conclusion of the festivities at Waialua, Kelea was borne 

all the way to Lihue in a richly-mounted manele, or native palanquin 
with four bearers. There were three hundred attendants in her train, 
exclusive of thirty-six chiefs as a guard of honor, wearing feather 
capes and helmets, and armed with javelins festooned with leis 

of flowers and tinted feathers. It was a right royal procession, 

and its entrance into Lihue was the beginning of another round of 
festivities continuing for many days. Portions of the mele recited 

by Lo-Lale in welcome of his wife to Lihue are still remembered and 
repeated, and the occasion was a popular theme of song and comment 
for a generation or more among the people of that district. 


And thus Kelea, the beautiful sister of the moi of Maui, became the 
wife of Lo-Lale, brother of Piliwale, king of Oahu. 


Il. 


It is now in order to return to Hamakuapoko, to note what transpired 
there on the sudden disappearance of Kelea before the strong breath 
of the mumuku. The king was profoundly grieved, and summoned the 
attendants of his sister to learn the particulars of the misfortune. To 

all of them it was manifest that the canoe had been blown out to sea 
in spite of the efforts of its occupants, and, as the gale continued 

to increase in violence during the day, it was feared that the entire 
party had perished. As to the strangers, no one seemed to know anything 
of them or of the island from which they came. They did not seem to 
belong to the makaainana, or common people, and one of them, it was 
believed from his bearing, was a high chief. 


This was all the information the wailing attendants were able to 

give. One man, who had noticed the canoe as it came and went through 
the surf, thought it was from Hawaii, while another was equally certain 
that it was from Oahu; but as the general structure of canoes on the 


several islands of the group differed but little, their descriptions 
of the craft furnished no real clue to the mystery. 


With the cessation of the storm, late in the afternoon, came a hope 
to Kawao that the missing canoe had safely ridden out the gale, 

and would seek the nearest land favored by the changing winds. He 
therefore summoned the high-priest, and instructed him to put his 
diviners and magicians to the task of discovering what had become 
of the princess Kelea. Pigs and fowls were slain, prayers were 

said in the heiau, and late in the evening information came through 
supernatural agencies that Kelea was still living. But this was not 
satisfactory to the king. He demanded something more specific, and a 
kaula of great sanctity was prepared and placed in the anu, a wicker 
enclosure within the inner court, and in due time, in answer to the 
questions of the high-priest, announced that the canoe containing 
the princess was sailing in safety toward Oahu. 


The words of the kaula were repeated to the king, and the next 

day he despatched a well-manned canoe, in charge of one of his 

plumed halumanus, or military aids, to find and bring back the lost 
Kelea. Owing to unfavorable winds or bad management the canoe did not 
reach Makapuu Point, Oahu, until the fourth day. Proceeding along the 
northeastern coast of the island, and landing wherever practicable 

to make inquiries, the easy-going messenger did not arrive at Waialua 
until two days after the departure of Kelea for Lihue. 


Learning that the princess had become the wife of Lo-Lale, the 
disappointed halumanu did not deem it necessary to communicate with 
her, but briefly paid his respects to the king, to whom he made known 
the nature of his errand to Oahu, and his resolution to return at once 

to Maui and acquaint his royal master with the result of his mission. 


Appreciating that, in his anxiety to see his brother properly mated, 

he had countenanced a proceeding sufficiently discourteous to the 

moi of Maui to warrant a hostile response, Piliwale treated the 
halumanu with marked kindness and consideration, and insisted upon 
sending an escort with him back to Maui, including the bearer of a 
friendly explanatory message from himself to Kawao. For this delicate 
service no one could be found so competent as the courtly Kalamakua, 
who was well versed in the genealogy of the Kalona family, and would 
be able to satisfactorily, if not quite truthfully, explain why it 

was that the canoe containing the princess, when driven out to sea, 
was headed for Oahu instead of Maui when the storm abated. 


Kalamakua was accordingly despatched on the mission. Being a much 
better sailor than the halumanu, he found no difficulty either in 
parting company with him off the coast of eastern Maui or in reaching 
Hamakuapoko three or four hours in advance of the party he was 
courteously escorting thither. This enabled the wily Oahuan to secure 


an audience with the king, and deliver his message and explanation in 
full, before the halumanu could land and give his version of the story. 


Kalamakua's explanation of the impossibility, after the storm, of 
reaching in safety any land other than Oahu or Molokai, seemed to 
be satisfactory; and when he dwelt upon the well-known high rank of 
Lo-Lale, as recognized by the aha-alii, and referred to his manly 
bearing, his amiable disposition and the amplitude of his estates, 
Kawao answered sadly: 


"Then so let it be. It is perhaps the will of the gods. I would have 
had it otherwise; but be to Kelea and her husband, and to my royal 
brother the king of Oahu, my messenger of peace." 


Thanking the moi for his kindly words, Kalamakua took his leave. As 

he was about to re-embark in the afternoon for Oahu, the discomfited 
halumanu, having but just then landed, passed him on the beach. Knowing 
that he had been outwitted, in his wrath he reached for the handle 

of his knife. But he did not draw it. Kalamakua stopped and promptly 
answered the challenge; but the halumanu passed on, and with a smile 

he stepped into his canoe, and a few minutes later was on his way to 

Oahu with Kawao's welcome messages of peace. 


As the years came and went in their quiet home at Lihue, Lo-Lale lost 
none of his affection for Kelea. No wars distracted the group. Liloa, 
the son of Kiha and father of Umi, had become the peaceful sovereign 
of Hawaii; Kahakuma, the ancestor of some of the most distinguished 
families of the islands, held gentle and intelligent sway in Kauai; 
Kawao still ruled in Maui, and Piliwale in Oahu. 


To gratify his wife, Lo-Lale surrounded her with every comfort. The 
choicest fruits of the island were at her command, and every day 
fresh fish and other delicacies of the sea were brought to her from 
the neighboring coasts. In short, everything not tabu to the sex 

was provided without stint. Summer-houses were constructed for her 
in the cool recesses of the Waianae Mountains, and a manele, with 
relays of stout bearers, was always at her service for the briefest 
journeys. The people of the district were proud of her rank and 
beauty, and at seasons of hookupu, or gift-making, she was fairly 
deluged with rare and valuable offerings. 


Yet, with all this affluence of comfort and affection, Kelea became 

more and more restless and unhappy. Nor did the presence of her 
children, of whom she had three, seem to render her more contented. She 
longed for the sea; for the bounding surf which had been the sport 

of her girlhood; for the white-maned steeds of ocean, which she had 

so often mounted and fearlessly ridden to the shore; for the thunder 

of the breakers against the cliffs; for the murmur of the reef-bound 
wavelets timidly crawling up the beach to kiss and cool her feet; and 


the more she yearned for her old-time pleasures, the greater became 
her dissatisfaction with the tamer life and surroundings of Lihue. 


Knowing her love for the sea, Lo-Lale made occasional excursions 

with her to the coast, frequently remaining there for days 

together. Sometimes they visited the east and sometimes the south 

side of the island; but the place which seemed to please her above 

all others was Ewa, where Kalamakua made his home. He, too, loved the 
sea, and during her visits there afforded her every opportunity to 

indulge her passion for it. Together they had charming sails around 

the Puuloa (Pearl River) lagoon, and gallant rides over the surf at the 
entrance. There, and there only, did she seem to recover her spirits; 

there only did she seem to be happy. 


This did not escape the notice of Lo-Lale, and a great grief filled 
his heart as he sometimes thought, in noting her brightened look in 
the presence of Kalamakua, that it was less the charms of the surf 
than of his cousin's handsome face that made the waters of Ewa so 
attractive to Kelea. 


Life at Lihue finally became so irksome to her, and even the continued 
kindness of Lo-Lale so unwelcome, that she announced her determination 
to leave the home of her husband for ever. This resolution was 

not altogether unexpected by Lo-Lale, for he had not been blind 

to her growing restlessness and was prepared for the worst; and as 

the prerogatives of her high rank gave her the undoubted privilege 

of separation if she desired it, he reluctantly consented to the 
divorcement. When asked where it was her purpose to go, she answered: 
"Probably to Maui, to rejoin my brother." 


"More probably not beyond Ewa," was Lo-Lale's significant reply. "But, 
no matter where you may go," he continued, with dignity, "take your 
departure from Lihue in a manner consistent with your rank. You were 
received here as became the sister of a king and the wife of the son 

of Kalona-iki. So would I have you depart. I reproach you with nothing, 
myself with nothing; therefore let us part in peace." 


"We part in peace," was Kelea's only answer, and the next morning 
she quietly took her departure with four or five attendants. A chant 
expressive of Lo-Lale's grief at the separation was long after recited, 
but these lines are all of it that have been preserved: 


"Farewell, my partner on the lowland plains, 
On the waters of Pohakeo, 

Above Kanehoa, 

On the dark mountain spur of Mauna-una! 
O Lihue, she is gone! 

Sniff the sweet scent of the grass, 


The sweet scent of the wild vines 
That are twisted by Waikoloa, 

By the winds of Waiopua, 

My flower! 

As if a mote were in my eye, 

The pupil of my eye is troubled; 
Dimness covers my eyes. Woe is me!" 


Leaving Lihue, Kelea descended to Ewa, and, skirting the head of the 
lagoon by way of Halawa, on the afternoon of the second day arrived at 
the entrance, immediately opposite Puualoa. There she found a large 
number of nobles and retainers of Kalamakua, the high chief of the 
district, amusing themselves in the surf. As she had not seen the 

salt water for some months, Kelea could not resist the temptation 

to indulge in her old pastime, and, borrowing a surf-board from one 

of the bathers, plunged into the sea, and soon joined the party of 
surf-riders beyond the breakers. 


Soon a huge roller made its appearance, and all mounted it and started 
for the shore. The race was exciting, for the most expert swimmers in 
the district were among the contestants; but in grace, daring and skill 
Kelea very plainly excelled them all, and was loudly cheered as she 
touched the shore. Kalamakua was reposing in the shade, not far away, 
and, hearing the tumult of voices, inquired the cause. He was told that 
a beautiful woman from Lihue had beaten all the chiefs at surf-riding, 
and the people could not restrain their enthusiasm. Satisfied that 

there was but one Lihue woman who could perform such a feat, and that 
she must be Kelea, the wife of his cousin Lo-Lale, he proceeded to the 
beach just as a second trial had resulted in a triumph to the fair 
contestant quite as emphatic as the first. As she touched the shore 
Kalamakua threw his kihei (mantle) over her shoulders and respectfully 
greeted her. Kelea then informed him that she had formally separated 
from her husband and was about to embark for Maui. 


"If that is the case," said Kalamakua, gently taking her by the arm, 

as if to restrain her, "you will go no farther than Ewa. When I went 

in search of a wife for Lo-Lale, I promised that if he objected to 

the woman I brought or recommended, or she to him, I would take her 
myself, if she so willed. You have objected to him. Is Kalamakua 
better to your liking?" 


"T will remain at Ewa," was the satisfactory answer. 


"Yes, and you should have gone there instead of to Lihue, when you 
landed at Waialua years ago," continued Kalamakua, earnestly. 


"My thought is the same," was Kelea's frank avowal; and she beckoned 
to her attendants, and told Kalamakua that she was ready to follow him. 


Did he expect her at the beach that morning? Tradition offers no direct 
answer to the question, but significantly mentions that Kalamakua 
spent one or two days at Lihue not long before, that houses were in 
readiness for her at Ewa, and that she was borne thither on a manele, 
escorted by the principal chiefs and nobles of the district. 


Learning, not long after, that Kelea had become the wife of Kalamakua, 
the gentle-hearted Lo-Lale sent to her a present of fruits and a 

message of peace and forgiveness; but it was his request that they 
might never meet again, and he spent the remainder of his days in 
Lihue, caring for the welfare of his people and dreaming in the 
shadows of the hills of Kaala. 


But little more need here be told. Kelea and Kalamakua lived happily 
together, and were blessed with a daughter, Laielohelohe, who inherited 
her mother's beauty, and became the wife of her cousin Piilani, son 

and successor of Kawao, moi of Maui; but it was not until after the 
betrothal of the cousins, which was agreed to in their childhood, 

that Kawao fully forgave his volatile sister for marrying a prince 

of Oahu without his consent. 


Piikea, one of the daughters of Piilani and Laielohelohe, became 

in after-time the wife of the great Umi, of Hawaii, and through her 
great-grandson, I, the ancestress of Kalakaua, the present sovereign 
of the group. Lono-a-Pii, another of their children, succeeded his 
father as moi of Maui. 


As a further example of the manner in which the blood of the reigning 
families of the several islands of the group was commingled in the 
early periods of their history, it may be mentioned that Kaholi, 

a son of Lo-Lale and Kelea, was united in marriage to Kohipa, one 

of the two daughters of Piliwale; while the other, Kukaniloko, who 
followed her father as sovereign of Oahu, became the wife of Luaia, 
grandson of Kakaalaneo, the joint ruler of Maui during the reign of 
the unfortunate Kakae. 








DAIKOKU AND THE ONI. 
Project Gutenberg's Japanese Fairy World, by William Elliot Griffis 


A long while ago, when the idols of Buddha and his host of disciples came 
to Japan, after traveling through China from India, they were very much 
vexed because the people still liked the little black fellow named 

Daikoku. Even when they became Buddhists they still burned incense to 
Daikoku, because he was the patron of wealth; for everybody then, as now, 


wanted to be rich. So the Buddhist idols determined to get rid of the 

little fat fellow. How to do it was the question. At last they called 

Yemma, the judge of the lower regions, and gave him the power to destroy 
Daikoku. 


Now Yemma had under him a whole legion of _oni_, some green, some black, 
others blue as indigo, and others of a vermillion color, which he usually 
sent on ordinary errands. 


But for so important an expedition he now called Shino a very cunning old 
fellow, and ordered him to kill or remove Daikoku out of the way. 


Shino made his bow to his master, tightened his tiger-skin belt around 
his loins and set off. 


It was not an easy thing to find Daikoku, even though every one 
worshipped him. So the oni had to travel a long way, and ask a great many 
questions of people, and often lose his way before he got any clue. One 
day he met a sparrow who directed him to Daikoku's palace, where among 
all his money-bags and treasure piled to the ceiling, the fat and 

lop-eared fellow was accustomed to sit eating daikon radish, and amuse 
himself with his favorite pets, the rats. Around him was stored in straw 
bags his rice which he considered more precious than money. 


Entering the gate, the oni peeped about cautiously but saw no one. He 
went further on till he came to a large store house standing alone and 
built in the shape of a huge rice-measure. Not a door or window could be 
seen, but climbing up a narrow plank set against the top edge he peeped 
over, and there sat Daikoku. 


The oni descended and got into the room. Then he thought it would be an 
easy thing to pounce upon Daikoku. He was already chuckling to himself 
over the prospect of such wealth being his own, when Daikoku squeaked out 
to his chief rat. 


" Nedzumi san_, (Mr. Rat) I feel some strange creature must be near. Go 
chase him off the premises." 


Away scampered the rat to the garden and plucked a sprig of holly with 
leaves full of thorns like needles. With this in his fore-paw, he ran at 
the oni, whacked him soundly, and stuck him all over with the sharp 
prickles. 


The oni yelling with pain ran away as fast as he could run. He was so 
frightened that he never stopped until he reached Yemma's palace, when he 
fell down breathless. He then told his master the tale of his adventure, 

but begged that he might never again be sent against Daikoku. 


So the Buddhist idols finding they could not banish or kill Daikoku, 


agreed to recognize him, and so they made peace with him and to this day 
Buddhists and Shintoists alike worship the fat little god of wealth. 


When people heard how the chief oni had been driven away by only a rat 
armed with holly, they thought it a good thing to keep off all oni. So 

ever afterward, even to this day, after driving out all the bad creatures 
with parched beans, they place sprigs of holly at their door-posts on New 
Year's eve, to keep away the oni and all evil spirits. 








Poetry of PO CHU-I, translated by Arthur Waley 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of More Translations from the Chinese, by Various 


THE POEM ON THE WALL 
[ A.D. 810 ] 


[| Yuan Chén wrote that on his way to exile he had discovered a poem 
inscribed by Po Chii-i, on the wall of the Lo-k‘ou Inn._ | 


My clumsy poem on the inn-wall none cared to see. 

With bird-droppings and moss’s growth the letters were blotched away. 

There came a guest with heart so full, that though a page to the 
Throne, 

He did not grudge with his broidered coat to wipe off the dust, and 
read. 


[21] CHU CH‘EN VILLAGE 


[ A.D. 811] 


In Hsii-chou, in the District of Ku-feng 

There lies a village whose name is Chu-ch‘én-- 

A hundred miles away from the county-town, 
Amid fields of hemp and green of mulberry-trees. 
Click, click goes the sound of the spinning-wheel; 
Mules and oxen pack the village-streets. 

The girls go drawing the water from the brook; 
The men go gathering fire-wood on the hill. 

So far from the town Government affairs are few; 


So deep in the hills, man’s ways are simple. 

Though they have wealth, they do not traffic with it; 
Though they reach the age, they do not enter the Army. 
Each family keeps to its village trade; 

Grey-headed, they have never left the gates. 


Alive, they are the people of Ch‘én Village; 

Dead, they become the dust of Ch‘én Village. 

Out in the fields old men and young 

Gaze gladly, each in the other’s face. 

In the whole village there are only two clans; 

Age after age Chus have married Ch‘éns. 

Near or distant, they have kinsmen in every house; 
Young or old, they have friends wherever they go. 
On white wine and roasted fowl they fare 

At joyful meetings more than “once a week.” 
While they are alive, they have no distant partings; 
To choose a wife they go to a neighbour’s house. 
When they are dead,--no distant burial; 

Round the village graves lie thick. 

They are not troubled either about life or death; 
They have no anguish either of body or soul. 

And so it happens that they live to a ripe age 

And great-great-grandsons are often seen. 


_I_ was born in the Realms of Etiquette; 

In early years, unprotected and poor. 

Alone, I learnt to distinguish between Evil and Good; 
Untutored, I toiled at bitter tasks. 

The World’s Law honours Learning and Fame; 
Scholars prize marriages and Caps. 

With these fetters I gyved my own hands; 

Truly I became a much-deceived man. 

At ten years old I learnt to read books; 

At fifteen, I knew how to write prose. 

At twenty I was made a Bachelor of Arts; 

At thirty I became a Censor at the Court. 

Above, the duty I owe to Prince and parents; 

Below, the ties that bind me to wife and child. 

The support of my family, the service of my country-- 
For these tasks my nature is not apt. 

I reckon the time that I first left my home; 

From then till now,--fifteen Springs! 

My lonely boat has thrice sailed to Ch‘u; 

Four times through Ch‘in my lean horse has passed. 

I have walked in the morning with hunger in my face; 
I have lain at night with a soul that could not rest. 
East and West I have wandered without pause, 
Hither and thither like a cloud astray in the sky. 


In the civil-war my old home was destroyed; 

Of my flesh and blood many are scattered and lost. 
North of the River, and South of the River-- 

In both lands are the friends of all my life; 

Life-friends whom I never see at all,-- 

Whose deaths I hear of only after the lapse of years. 

Sad at morning, I lie on my bed till dusk; 

Weeping at night, I sit and wait for dawn. 

The fire of sorrow has burnt my heart’s core; 

The frost of trouble has seized my hair’s roots. 

In such anguish has my whole life passed; 

Long I have envied the people of Ch‘én Village. 


[22] FISHING IN THE WEI RIVER 


[ A.D. 811 ] 


In waters still as a burnished mirror’s face, 

In the depths of Wei, carp and grayling swim. 

Idly I come with my bamboo fishing-rod 

And hang my hook by the banks of Wei stream. 

A gentle wind blows on my fishing-gear 

Softly shaking my ten feet of line. 

Though my body sits waiting for fish to come, 

My heart has wandered to the Land of Nothingness.[1] 
Long ago a white-headed man[2] 

Also fished at the same river’s side; 

A hooker of men, not a hooker of fish, 

At seventy years, he caught Wen Wang.[2] 

But I _, when I come to cast my hook in the stream, 
Have no thought either of fish or men. 

Lacking the skill to capture either prey, 

I can only bask in the autumn water’s light. 

When I tire of this, my fishing also stops; 

I go to my home and drink my cup of wine. 


[1] See “Chuang Tzu,” chap. i, end. 


[2] The Sage T‘ai-kung sat still till he was seventy, apparently 

fishing, but really waiting for a Prince who would employ him. At last 

Wen Wang, Prince of Chou, happened to come that way and at once made him 
his counsellor. 


[23] LAZY MAN’S SONG 


[ A.D. 811] 


I have got patronage, but am too lazy to use it; 

I have got land, but am too lazy to farm it. 

My house leaks; I am too lazy to mend it. 

My clothes are torn; I am too lazy to darn them. 

I have got wine, but am too lazy to drink; 

So it’s just the same as if my cellar were empty. 

I have got a harp, but am too lazy to play; 

So it’s just the same as if it had no strings. 

My wife tells me there is no more bread in the house; 

I want to bake, but am too lazy to grind. 

My friends and relatives write me long letters; 

I should like to read them, but they’re such a bother to open. 
I have always been told that Chi Shu-yeh[1] 

Passed his whole life in absolute idleness. 

But he played the harp and sometimes transmuted metals, 
So even he_ was not so lazy as I. 


[1] Also known as Chi K ‘ang. A famous Quietist. 


[24] ILLNESS AND IDLENESS 


[| Circa A.D. 812 ] 


Illness and idleness give me much leisure. 

What do I do with my leisure, when it comes? 

I cannot bring myself to discard inkstone and brush; 

Now and then I make a new poem. 

When the poem is made, it is slight and flavourless, 

A thing of derision to almost every one. 

Superior people will be pained at the flatness of the metre; 
Common people will hate the plainness of the words. 

I sing it to myself, then stop and think about it ... 


* * ** * ** 


The Prefects of Soochow and P‘éng-tsé[ 1] 

Would perhaps have praised it, but they died long ago. 
Who else would care to hear it? 

No one to-day except Yiian Chén, 


And _he_ is banished to the City of Chiang-ling, 
For three years an usher in the Penal Court. 

Parted from me by three thousand leagues 

He will never know even that the poem was made. 


[1] Wei Ying-wu, eighth century A.D., and T‘ao Ch‘ien, A.D. 365-427. 


[25] WINTER NIGHT 


[_ Written during his retirement in 812_] 


My house is poor; those that I love have left me; 
My body sick; I cannot join the feast. 

There is not a living soul before my eyes 

As I lie alone locked in my cottage room. 

My broken lamp burns with a feeble flame; 

My tattered curtains are crooked and do not meet. 
“Tsek, tsek” on the door-step and window-sill 
Again I hear the new snow fall. 

As I grow older, gradually I sleep less; 

I wake at midnight and sit up straight in bed. 

If I had not learned the “art of sitting and forgetting,” [1] 
How could I bear this utter loneliness? 

Stiff and stark my body cleaves to the earth; 
Unimpeded my soul yields to Change.[2] 

So has it been for four hateful years, 

Through one thousand and three hundred nights! 


[1] Yen Hui told Confucius that he had acquired the “art of sitting and 
forgetting.” Asked what that meant, Yen Hui replied, “I have learnt to 
discard my body and obliterate my intelligence; to abandon matter and be 
impervious to sense-perception. By this method I become one with the 
All-Pervading.”--_ Chuang Tzt_, chap. vi. 


[2] “Change” is the principle of endless mutation which governs the 
Universe. 


[26] THE CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE EASTERN GARDEN 


[ A.D. 812 ] 


The days of my youth left me long ago; 
And now in their turn dwindle my years of prime. 
With what thoughts of sadness and loneliness 
I walk again in this cold, deserted place! 
In the midst of the garden long I stand alone; 
The sunshine, faint; the wind and dew chill. 
The autumn lettuce is tangled and turned to seed; 
The fair trees are blighted and withered away. 
All that is left are a few chrysanthemum-flowers 
That have newly opened beneath the wattled fence. 
I had brought wine and meant to fill my cup, 
When the sight of these made me stay my hand. 

I remember, when I was young, 
How easily my mood changed from sad to gay. 
If I saw wine, no matter at what season, 
Before I drank it, my heart was already glad. 

But now that age comes, 

A moment of joy is harder and harder to get. 
And always I fear that when I am quite old 
The strongest liquor will leave me comfortless. 
Therefore I ask you, late chrysanthemum-flower 
At this sad season why do you bloom alone? 
Though well I know that it was not for my sake, 
Taught by you, for a while I will open my face. 








CHAPTER III. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Japanese Boy, by Shigemi Shiukichi 


When just from school our faces and hands were as black as demons' with ink. On my reaching home 
my mother would take care of the copy-books, and send me straight to the kitchen to wash before I sat 
down to the table. The vessel corresponding to the basin is made of brass. We have not learned to use 
soap; old folks believe that it would turn our black hair red like that of the foreigners. There is no 
convenience of faucet or pump; each house has its own well in the back yard, even in the city;—hence 
no water-works, no gas-works, and no fuss about plumbing; the housewife must proceed to the well for 
water, rain or shine, and struggle back to the kitchen with a pailful of it every time she needs it. 


The kitchen itself is not often floored; the range (of clay and of different appearance from that, which is 
used here) and the sink stand directly on mother earth under a shed-like roof which has been darkened 
by smoke. The range has no chimney; not coal but wood is burned in it, and all the smoke escapes from 
the front opening or mouth and fills the entire kitchen, causing the dear black eyes of the amiable 
housewife to suffuse with tears. 


She has the small Japanese towel wrapped round her head to protect the elaborate coiffure from the 
soot of years, that has accumulated everywhere and falls in gentle flakes, snow-fashion, on things 
universally. She works her pair of lungs at the "fire-blowing tube," a large bamboo two or three feet 


long, opened at one end for a mouth-piece and punched at the other for a narrow orifice. The 
imprisoned volumes of smoke in the kitchen must crowd out through a square aperture in the roof; if it 
be closed on a rainy day, they must escape through windows or crevices the best they may. 


The water when brought in from the well is emptied into a deep heavy earthen reservoir of reddish hue 
standing near the sink. With a wooden ladle I would dip out the water into the brass basin (sheet brass, 
not solid), and wash myself without soap in the most rapid manner possible, yearning eagerly for 
dinner. The towel is a piece of cotton dyed blue with designs left undyed or dyed black. I grumbled, I 
confess, when my mother sent me back for a more thorough washing; but with the utmost alacrity I 
always saluted the very sight of viands. 


Oftentimes I was late and was obliged to eat a late dinner alone; but when all of our family sat down 
together, enough of life was manifested. At one end my witty young brother provoked laughter in us 
with stuff and nonsense; next him sat my younger sister, quiet and good. I assumed my position 
between my sister and my father and mother, who sat together at the head of the row. I forget to 
mention that my elder brother, whose place must be next above me, had been ordered to keep peace in 
the region of my merry little brother. My sister-in-law or my elder brother's wife took her stand 
opposite us, surrounded by a rice-bucket, a cast-iron cooking-pot, a teapot, a basket of rice-bowls, 
saucers, etc. She it was who had to cook and serve dinner and wash dishes and take care of her babies. 
It is this that renders a young married woman's lot in life very hard in Japan, the principal weight of 
daily work devolving upon her. After all this, if parents-in-law are not pleased with her she is in 
imminent danger of being turned off like a hired servant, however affectionate she may be toward her 
husband; and the husband feels it his duty to part with her despite his deep attachment; so sacred is 
regarded the manifestation of filial piety! Fortunately for my sister-in-law, my mother, who has four 
daughters living with their husbands' relatives, made every household task as light and easy as she 
could for her and expressed sympathy when needed, knowing that her own daughters were laboring in 
the like circumstances. 


We do not eat at one large dining table with chairs round it; we sit on our heels on the matted floor with 
a separate small table in front of each of us. I remember my table was in the form of a box about a foot 
square, the lid of which I lifted and laid on the body of the box with the inner surface up. The inner 
surface was japanned red, the outer surface and the sides of the box green. The convenience of this 
form of table is, that you can store away your own rice-bowl, vegetable-dish and chop-stick case in the 
box. Some tables stand on two flat and broad legs, others have drawers in their sides. We do not ring 
the bell in announcing dinner; in large families they clap two oblong blocks of hard wood. Grace before 
meat was a thing unknown to us; my brother, however, had a queer habit of bowing to his chopsticks at 
the close of meals. He did it from simple heart-felt gratitude and not for show. In his ignorance of Him 
who provideth our daily bread, he concluded to return thanks to the tools of immediate usefulness. 
Chopsticks are of various materials—bamboo, mahogany, ivory, etc..—and in different shapes—round, 
angular, slender at one end and stout at the other, etc. In a great public feast where there is no knowing 
the number present, or a religious fete where reverential cleanliness is formally insisted upon, fork- 
shaped splints of soft wood are distributed among the guests who rend them asunder into pairs of 
impromptu chopsticks. On the morning of New Year's Day tradition requires us to use chopsticks 
prepared hastily of mulberry twigs in handling rice-paste cakes called mochi, which the people cook 
with various edibles and eat, as a sort of religious ceremony. 


Rice is the staple food. Vegetables and fishes are also consumed, yet no meat is eaten. Partridge and 
game, however, were sanctioned from early times as food or rather as luxuries. To cook rice just right 
—not too soft nor too hard—is not an easy matter; it is considered an art every Japanese maiden of 


marriageable age must needs acquire. The rice is first washed in a wooden tub, and then transferred to a 
deep iron cooking-pot with some water. The point lies in the question, how much water is needed? 
Neither too much nor too little; there is a golden mean. If the rice be cooked either the very least little 
bit soft or hard the young servant-wife, for really that she is, is blamed for it. The right amount of water 
is only ascertained by trial. No less puzzling is the degree of heat to be applied to the pot, and the point 
at which to withdraw the fuel and leave the cooking to be completed without any further application of 
heat. These things I speak of not merely from observation but from personal experience. When I was 
off at a boarding school, which I may have occasion to speak of, I experimented in boarding myself for 
a while; I learned there how to cook as at a young ladies' seminary, as well as how to write and read. 


Hot boiled rice we always have at dinner; at supper and breakfast we pour boiling tea over cold rice in 
the bowl and are content. Tea is boiling in the kitchen from morning till night. It is drunk with no sugar 
or milk; indeed, the scrupulous inhabitants of the "land of the gods" never dreamt of tasting the milk of 
a brute. If a babe is nourished with cow's milk, it is believed that the horns will grow on his forehead. 
When no palatable dishes are to be had we eat our rice with pickled plums and preserved radishes, 
turnips, egg-plants and cabbage. The preserves are not done up in glass jars; they are kept in a huge tub 
of salt and rice-bran. During the summer months when vegetables are plenty and cheap we buy a great 
quantity of them from a farmer of our acquaintance. He brings them on the back of a horse. The poor 
animal is usually loaded so heavily that only his head and tail are visible amidst the mountain of 
cabbage leaves. Days are spent in washing and scrubbing the roots and bulbs of the garden, many more 
in drying them in the sun. House-tops, weather-beaten walls, fences and all available windy corners are 
utilized in hanging up the vegetables. When partly dried they are packed in salt and rice-bran and 
subjected to pressure in bamboo-hooped wooden tubs, commonly by laying old millstones on them. 
Being but partially dry, the vegetables deliver the remaining moisture to the powder in which they are 
packed, and in course of time the whole contents become soaked in a yellowish, muddy, pungent liquid. 
Kok6, as the vegetables are then called, can be preserved in this way throughout the whole year. They 
are taken out from time to time, washed and sliced and relished with great satisfaction. They are 
something that is sure to be obtained in any house at any time; with cold rice and hot tea they make up 
our simplest fare. 


When I was late from school I made out my dinner with the rice and kok6. Frequently, however, my 
provident mother set aside for me something nice. 








THE TEA-ROOM 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Book of Tea, by Kakuzo Okakura 


To European architects brought up on the traditions of stone and brick construction, our Japanese 
method of building with wood and bamboo seems scarcely worthy to be ranked as architecture. It is but 
quite recently that a competent student of Western architecture has recognised and paid tribute to the 
remarkable perfection of our great temples. Such being the case as regards our classic architecture, we 
could hardly expect the outsider to appreciate the subtle beauty of the tea-room, its principles of 
construction and decoration being entirely different from those of the West. 


The tea-room (the Sukiya) does not pretend to be other than a mere cottage—a straw hut, as we call it. 
The original ideographs for Sukiya mean the Abode of Fancy. Latterly the various tea-masters 


substituted various Chinese characters according to their conception of the tea-room, and the term 
Sukiya may signify the Abode of Vacancy or the Abode of the Unsymmetrical. It is an Abode of Fancy 
inasmuch as it is an ephemeral structure built to house a poetic impulse. It is an Abode of Vacancy 
inasmuch as it is devoid of ornamentation except for what may be placed in it to satisfy some aesthetic 
need of the moment. It is an Abode of the Unsymmetrical inasmuch as it is consecrated to the worship 
of the Imperfect, purposely leaving some thing unfinished for the play of the imagination to complete. 
The ideals of Teaism have since the sixteenth century influenced our architecture to such degree that 
the ordinary Japanese interior of the present day, on account of the extreme simplicity and chasteness 
of its scheme of decoration, appears to foreigners almost barren. 


The first independent tea-room was the creation of Senno-Soyeki, commonly known by his later name 
of Rikiu, the greatest of all tea-masters, who, in the sixteenth century, under the patronage of Taiko- 
Hideyoshi, instituted and brought to a high state of perfection the formalities of the Tea-ceremony. The 
proportions of the tea-room had been previously determined by Jowo—a famous tea-master of the 
fifteenth century. The early tea-room consisted merely of a portion of the ordinary drawing-room 
partitioned off by screens for the purpose of the tea-gathering. The portion partitioned off was called 
the Kakoi (enclosure), a name still applied to those tea-rooms which are built into a house and are not 
independent constructions. The Sukiya consists of the tea-room proper, designed to accommodate not 
more than five persons, a number suggestive of the saying "more than the Graces and less than the 
Muses," an anteroom (midsuya) where the tea utensils are washed and arranged before being brought 
in, a portico (machiai) in which the guests wait until they receive the summons to enter the tea-room, 
and a garden path (the roji) which connects the machiai with the tea-room. The tea-room is 
unimpressive in appearance. It is smaller than the smallest of Japanese houses, while the materials used 
in its construction are intended to give the suggestion of refined poverty. Yet we must remember that all 
this is the result of profound artistic forethought, and that the details have been worked out with care 
perhaps even greater than that expended on the building of the richest palaces and temples. A good tea- 
room is more costly than an ordinary mansion, for the selection of its materials, as well as its 
workmanship, requires immense care and precision. Indeed, the carpenters employed by the tea- 
masters form a distinct and highly honoured class among artisans, their work being no less delicate 
than that of the makers of lacquer cabinets. 


The tea-room is not only different from any production of Western architecture, but also contrasts 
strongly with the classical architecture of Japan itself. Our ancient noble edifices, whether secular or 
ecclesiastical, were not to be despised even as regards their mere size. The few that have been spared in 
the disastrous conflagrations of centuries are still capable of aweing us by the grandeur and richness of 
their decoration. Huge pillars of wood from two to three feet in diameter and from thirty to forty feet 
high, supported, by a complicated network of brackets, the enormous beams which groaned under the 
weight of the tile-covered roofs. The material and mode of construction, though weak against fire, 
proved itself strong against earthquakes, and was well suited to the climatic conditions of the country. 
In the Golden Hall of Horiuji and the Pagoda of Yakushiji, we have noteworthy examples of the 
durability of our wooden architecture. These buildings have practically stood intact for nearly twelve 
centuries. The interior of the old temples and palaces was profusely decorated. In the Hoodo temple at 
Uji, dating from the tenth century, we can still see the elaborate canopy and gilded baldachinos, many- 
coloured and inlaid with mirrors and mother-of-pearl, as well as remains of the paintings and sculpture 
which formerly covered the walls. Later, at Nikko and in the Nijo castle in Kyoto, we see structural 
beauty sacrificed to a wealth of ornamentation which in colour and exquisite detail equals the utmost 
gorgeousness of Arabian or Moorish effort. 


The simplicity and purism of the tea-room resulted from emulation of the Zen monastery. A Zen 


monastery differs from those of other Buddhist sects inasmuch as it is meant only to be a dwelling 
place for the monks. Its chapel is not a place of worship or pilgrimage, but a college room where the 
students congregate for discussion and the practice of meditation. The room is bare except for a central 
alcove in which, behind the altar, is a statue of Bodhi Dharma, the founder of the sect, or of Sakyamuni 
attended by Kashiapa and Ananda, the two earliest Zen patriarchs. On the altar, flowers and incense are 
offered up in the memory of the great contributions which these sages made to Zen. We have already 
said that it was the ritual instituted by the Zen monks of successively drinking tea out of a bow] before 
the image of Bodhi Dharma, which laid the foundations of the tea-ceremony. We might add here that 
the altar of the Zen chapel was the prototype of the Tokonoma,—the place of honour in a Japanese 
room where paintings and flowers are placed for the edification of the guests. 


All our great tea-masters were students of Zen and attempted to introduce the spirit of Zennism into the 
actualities of life. Thus the room, like the other equipments of the tea-ceremony, reflects many of the 
Zen doctrines. The size of the orthodox tea-room, which is four mats and a half, or ten feet square, is 
determined by a passage in the Sutra of Vikramadytia. In that interesting work, Vikramadytia welcomes 
the Saint Manjushiri and eighty-four thousand disciples of Buddha in a room of this size,—an allegory 
based on the theory of the non-existence of space to the truly enlightened. Again the roji, the garden 
path which leads from the machiai to the tea-room, signified the first stage of meditation,—the passage 
into self-illumination. The roji was intended to break connection with the outside world, and produce a 
fresh sensation conducive to the full enjoyment of aestheticism in the tea-room itself. One who has 
trodden this garden path cannot fail to remember how his spirit, as he walked in the twilight of 
evergreens over the regular irregularities of the stepping stones, beneath which lay dried pine needles, 
and passed beside the moss-covered granite lanterns, became uplifted above ordinary thoughts. One 
may be in the midst of a city, and yet feel as if he were in the forest far away from the dust and din of 
civilisation. Great was the ingenuity displayed by the tea-masters in producing these effects of serenity 
and purity. The nature of the sensations to be aroused in passing through the roji differed with different 
tea-masters. Some, like Rikiu, aimed at utter loneliness, and claimed the secret of making a roji was 
contained in the ancient ditty: 


"I look beyond; 

Flowers are not, 

Nor tinted leaves. 

On the sea beach 

A solitary cottage stands 

In the waning light 

Of an autumn eve." 
Others, like Kobori-Enshiu, sought for a different effect. Enshiu said the idea of the garden path was to 
be found in the following verses: 


"A cluster of summer trees, 

A bit of the sea, 

A pale evening moon." 
It is not difficult to gather his meaning. He wished to create the attitude of a newly awakened soul still 
lingering amid shadowy dreams of the past, yet bathing in the sweet unconsciousness of a mellow 
spiritual light, and yearning for the freedom that lay in the expanse beyond. 


Thus prepared the guest will silently approach the sanctuary, and, if a samurai, will leave his sword on 
the rack beneath the eaves, the tea-room being preeminently the house of peace. Then he will bend low 
and creep into the room through a small door not more than three feet in height. This proceeding was 


incumbent on all guests,—high and low alike,—and was intended to inculcate humility. The order of 
precedence having been mutually agreed upon while resting in the machiai, the guests one by one will 
enter noiselessly and take their seats, first making obeisance to the picture or flower arrangement on the 
tokonoma. The host will not enter the room until all the guests have seated themselves and quiet reigns 
with nothing to break the silence save the note of the boiling water in the iron kettle. The kettle sings 
well, for pieces of iron are so arranged in the bottom as to produce a peculiar melody in which one may 
hear the echoes of a cataract muffled by clouds, of a distant sea breaking among the rocks, a rainstorm 
sweeping through a bamboo forest, or of the soughing of pines on some faraway hill. 


Even in the daytime the light in the room is subdued, for the low eaves of the slanting roof admit but 
few of the sun's rays. Everything is sober in tint from the ceiling to the floor; the guests themselves 
have carefully chosen garments of unobtrusive colors. The mellowness of age is over all, everything 
suggestive of recent acquirement being tabooed save only the one note of contrast furnished by the 
bamboo dipper and the linen napkin, both immaculately white and new. However faded the tea-room 
and the tea-equipage may seem, everything is absolutely clean. Not a particle of dust will be found in 
the darkest corner, for if any exists the host is not a tea-master. One of the first requisites of a tea- 
master is the knowledge of how to sweep, clean, and wash, for there is an art in cleaning and dusting. A 
piece of antique metal work must not be attacked with the unscrupulous zeal of the Dutch housewife. 
Dripping water from a flower vase need not be wiped away, for it may be suggestive of dew and 
coolness. 


In this connection there is a story of Rikiu which well illustrates the ideas of cleanliness entertained by 
the tea-masters. Rikiu was watching his son Shoan as he swept and watered the garden path. "Not clean 
enough," said Rikiu, when Shoan had finished his task, and bade him try again. After a weary hour the 
son turned to Rikiu: "Father, there is nothing more to be done. The steps have been washed for the third 
time, the stone lanterns and the trees are well sprinkled with water, moss and lichens are shining with a 
fresh verdure; not a twig, not a leaf have I left on the ground." "Young fool," chided the tea-master, 
"that is not the way a garden path should be swept." Saying this, Rikiu stepped into the garden, shook a 
tree and scattered over the garden gold and crimson leaves, scraps of the brocade of autumn! What 
Rikiu demanded was not cleanliness alone, but the beautiful and the natural also. 


The name, Abode of Fancy, implies a structure created to meet some individual artistic requirement. 
The tea-room is made for the tea master, not the tea-master for the tea-room. It is not intended for 
posterity and is therefore ephemeral. The idea that everyone should have a house of his own is based on 
an ancient custom of the Japanese race, Shinto superstition ordaining that every dwelling should be 
evacuated on the death of its chief occupant. Perhaps there may have been some unrealized sanitary 
reason for this practice. Another early custom was that a newly built house should be provided for each 
couple that married. It is on account of such customs that we find the Imperial capitals so frequently 
removed from one site to another in ancient days. The rebuilding, every twenty years, of Ise Temple, 
the supreme shrine of the Sun-Goddess, is an example of one of these ancient rites which still obtain at 
the present day. The observance of these customs was only possible with some form of construction as 
that furnished by our system of wooden architecture, easily pulled down, easily built up. A more lasting 
style, employing brick and stone, would have rendered migrations impracticable, as indeed they 
became when the more stable and massive wooden construction of China was adopted by us after the 
Nara period. 


With the predominance of Zen individualism in the fifteenth century, however, the old idea became 
imbued with a deeper significance as conceived in connection with the tea-room. Zennism, with the 
Buddhist theory of evanescence and its demands for the mastery of spirit over matter, recognized the 


house only as a temporary refuge for the body. The body itself was but as a hut in the wilderness, a 
flimsy shelter made by tying together the grasses that grew around,—when these ceased to be bound 
together they again became resolved into the original waste. In the tea-room fugitiveness is suggested 
in the thatched roof, frailty in the slender pillars, lightness in the bamboo support, apparent carelessness 
in the use of commonplace materials. The eternal is to be found only in the spirit which, embodied in 
these simple surroundings, beautifies them with the subtle light of its refinement. 


That the tea-room should be built to suit some individual taste is an enforcement of the principle of 
vitality in art. Art, to be fully appreciated, must be true to contemporaneous life. It is not that we should 
ignore the claims of posterity, but that we should seek to enjoy the present more. It is not that we 
should disregard the creations of the past, but that we should try to assimilate them into our 
consciousness. Slavish conformity to traditions and formulas fetters the expression of individuality in 
architecture. We can but weep over the senseless imitations of European buildings which one beholds 
in modern Japan. We marvel why, among the most progressive Western nations, architecture should be 
so devoid of originality, so replete with repetitions of obsolete styles. Perhaps we are passing through 
an age of democratisation in art, while awaiting the rise of some princely master who shall establish a 
new dynasty. Would that we loved the ancients more and copied them less! It has been said that the 
Greeks were great because they never drew from the antique. 


The term, Abode of Vacancy, besides conveying the Taoist theory of the all-containing, involves the 
conception of a continued need of change in decorative motives. The tea-room is absolutely empty, 
except for what may be placed there temporarily to satisfy some aesthetic mood. Some special art 
object is brought in for the occasion, and everything else is selected and arranged to enhance the beauty 
of the principal theme. One cannot listen to different pieces of music at the same time, a real 
comprehension of the beautiful being possible only through concentration upon some central motive. 
Thus it will be seen that the system of decoration in our tea-rooms is opposed to that which obtains in 
the West, where the interior of a house is often converted into a museum. To a Japanese, accustomed to 
simplicity of ornamentation and frequent change of decorative method, a Western interior permanently 
filled with a vast array of pictures, statuary, and bric-a-brac gives the impression of mere vulgar display 
of riches. It calls for a mighty wealth of appreciation to enjoy the constant sight of even a masterpiece, 
and limitless indeed must be the capacity for artistic feeling in those who can exist day after day in the 
midst of such confusion of color and form as is to be often seen in the homes of Europe and America. 


The "Abode of the Unsymmetrical" suggests another phase of our decorative scheme. The absence of 
symmetry in Japanese art objects has been often commented on by Western critics. This, also, is a result 
of a working out through Zennism of Taoist ideals. Confucianism, with its deep-seated idea of dualism, 
and Northern Buddhism with its worship of a trinity, were in no way opposed to the expression of 
symmetry. As a matter of fact, if we study the ancient bronzes of China or the religious arts of the Tang 
dynasty and the Nara period, we shall recognize a constant striving after symmetry. The decoration of 
our classical interiors was decidedly regular in its arrangement. The Taoist and Zen conception of 
perfection, however, was different. The dynamic nature of their philosophy laid more stress upon the 
process through which perfection was sought than upon perfection itself. True beauty could be 
discovered only by one who mentally completed the incomplete. The virility of life and art lay in its 
possibilities for growth. In the tea-room it is left for each guest in imagination to complete the total 
effect in relation to himself. Since Zennism has become the prevailing mode of thought, the art of the 
extreme Orient has purposefully avoided the symmetrical as expressing not only completion, but 
repetition. Uniformity of design was considered fatal to the freshness of imagination. Thus, landscapes, 
birds, and flowers became the favorite subjects for depiction rather than the human figure, the latter 
being present in the person of the beholder himself. We are often too much in evidence as it is, and in 


spite of our vanity even self-regard is apt to become monotonous. 


In the tea-room the fear of repetition is a constant presence. The various objects for the decoration of a 
room should be so selected that no colour or design shall be repeated. If you have a living flower, a 
painting of flowers is not allowable. If you are using a round kettle, the water pitcher should be angular. 
A cup with a black glaze should not be associated with a tea-caddy of black lacquer. In placing a vase 
of an incense burner on the tokonoma, care should be taken not to put it in the exact centre, lest it 
divide the space into equal halves. The pillar of the tokonoma should be of a different kind of wood 
from the other pillars, in order to break any suggestion of monotony in the room. 


Here again the Japanese method of interior decoration differs from that of the Occident, where we see 
objects arrayed symmetrically on mantelpieces and elsewhere. In Western houses we are often 
confronted with what appears to us useless reiteration. We find it trying to talk to a man while his full- 
length portrait stares at us from behind his back. We wonder which is real, he of the picture or he who 
talks, and feel a curious conviction that one of them must be fraud. Many a time have we sat at a festive 
board contemplating, with a secret shock to our digestion, the representation of abundance on the 
dining-room walls. Why these pictured victims of chase and sport, the elaborate carvings of fishes and 
fruit? Why the display of family plates, reminding us of those who have dined and are dead? 


The simplicity of the tea-room and its freedom from vulgarity make it truly a sanctuary from the 
vexations of the outer world. There and there alone one can consecrate himself to undisturbed adoration 
of the beautiful. In the sixteenth century the tea-room afforded a welcome respite from labour to the 
fierce warriors and statesmen engaged in the unification and reconstruction of Japan. In the seventeenth 
century, after the strict formalism of the Tokugawa rule had been developed, it offered the only 
opportunity possible for the free communion of artistic spirits. Before a great work of art there was no 
distinction between daimyo, samurai, and commoner. Nowadays industrialism is making true 
refinement more and more difficult all the world over. Do we not need the tea-room more than ever? 








OPENING THE OYSTER 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Korea's Fight for Freedom, by F.A. McKenzie 


Up to the last quarter of the nineteenth century, Korea refused all intercourse with foreign nations. 
Peaceful ships that approached its uncharted and unlit shores were fired upon. Its only land approach, 
from the north, was bounded by an almost inaccessible mountain and forest region, and by a devastated 
"No Man's Land," infested by bandits and river pirates. When outside Governments made friendly 
approaches, and offered to show Korea the wonders of modern civilization, they received the haughty 
reply that Korea was quite satisfied with its own civilization, which had endured for four thousand 
years. 


Even Korea, however, could not keep the world entirely in the dark about it. Chinese sources told 
something of its history. Its people were the descendants of Ki-tzse, a famous Chinese sage and 

statesman who, eleven hundred years before Christ, moved with his tribesmen over the river Yalu 
because he would not recognize or submit to a new dynasty that had usurped power in China. His 
followers doubtless absorbed and were influenced by still older settlers in Korea. The result was a 


people with strong national characteristics, different and distinct from the Chinese on the one side and 
the Japanese on the other. 


We knew that, as Korea obtained much of its early knowledge from China, so it gave the younger 
nation of Japan its learning and industries. Its people reached a high stage of culture, and all records 
indicate that in the days when the early Briton painted himself with woad and when Rome was at her 
prime, Korea was a powerful, orderly and civilized kingdom. Unhappily it was placed as a buffer 
between two states, China, ready to absorb it, and Japan, keen to conquer its people as a preliminary to 
triumph over China. 


In the course of centuries, it became an inbred tradition with the Japanese that they must seize Korea. 
Hideyoshi, the famous Japanese Regent, made a tremendous effort in 1582. Three hundred thousand 
troops swept over Korea, capturing city after city, and driving the Korean forces to the north. Korea 
appealed to China for aid, and after terrible fighting, the Japanese were driven back. They left a Korea 
in ruins, carrying off everything they could, and destroying all they could not carry off. They 
kidnapped, among others, the skilled workmen of Korea, and made them remain in Japan and carry on 
their industries there. 


Hideyoshi's invasion is of more than historic interest Korea has never recovered the damage then done. 
The Japanese desire for Korea, thwarted for the moment, smouldered, waiting for the moment to burst 
afresh into flame. The memories of their terrible sufferings at the hands of the Japanese ground into the 
Koreans a hatred of their neighbour, handed down undiminished from generation to generation, to this 
day. 


Korea might have recovered, but for another and even more serious handicap. A new dynasty, the 
House of Yi, succeeded to the Korean throne over five centuries ago, and established a rule fatal to all 
progress. The King was everything, and the nation lived solely for him. No man was allowed to 
become too rich or powerful. There must be no great nobles to come together and oppose these kings as 
the Norman Barons fought and checked the Norman Kings of England. 


No man was allowed to build a house beyond a certain size, save the King. The only way to wealth or 
power was by enlisting in the King's service. The King's governors were free to plunder as they would, 
and even the village magistrate, representing the King, could freely work his will on those under him. 
The King had his eyes everywhere. His spies were all over the land. Let yang-ban (official or noble) 
however high show unhealthy ambition or seek to conceal anything from the royal knowledge and he 
would be called to Court and broken in an hour, and would count himself fortunate if he escaped with 
his life. 


The Korean people are eminently pacific. Up to a point, they endure hard thing's uncomplainingly. It 
would have been better for them had they not suffered wrongs so tamely. The Yi method of government 
killed ambition—except for the King's service—killed enterprise and killed progress. The aim of the 
business man and the farmer was to escape notice and live quietly. 


Foreigners attempted, time after time, to make their way into the country. French Catholic priests, as far 
back as the end of the eighteenth century, smuggled themselves in. Despite torture and death, they kept 
on, until the great persecution of 1866 wiped them and their converts out. This persecution arose 
because of fear of foreign aggression. 


A Russian war vessel appeared off Broughton's Bay, demanding on behalf of Russians the right of 


commerce. The King at this time was a minor, adopted by the late King. His father, the Tai Won Kun, 
or Regent, ruled in his stead. He was a man of great force of character and no scruples. He slew in 
wholesale fashion those who dared oppose him. He had the idea that the Christians favoured the 
coming of the foreigner and so he turned his wrath on them. The native Catholics were wiped out, 
under every possible circumstance of brutality, and with them perished a number of French Catholic 
priests. By one of those contradictions which are constantly happening in real life, the crew of an 
American steamer, the Surprise, who were wrecked off the coast of Whang-hai that year were treated 
with all possible honour and consideration, and were returned home, through Manchuria, officials 
conducting them and the people coming out to greet them as they travelled through the land. 


The French Minister at Peking determined on revenge for the death of the priests. A strong expedition 
was sent to the Han River, and attacked the forts on the Kangwha Island. The Korean troops met them 
bravely, and although the French obtained a temporary success, thanks to their modern weapons, they 
were in the end forced to retire. 


An American ship, the General Sherman, set out for Korea in 1866, sailing from Tientsin for the 
purpose, it was rumoured, of plundering the royal tombs at Pyeng-yang. It entered the Tai-tong River, 
where it was ordered to stop. A fight opened between it and the Koreans, the latter in their dragon cloud 
armour, supposed to be impervious to bullets, sending their fire arrows against the invaders. The 
captain, not knowing the soundings of the river, ran his ship ashore. The Koreans sent fire boats drifting 
down the river towards the American ship. One of them set the General Sherman in flames. Those of 
the crew who were not burned on the spot were soon slaughtered by the triumphant Korean soldiers. A 
more disreputable expedition, headed by a German Jew, Ernest Oppert and an American called Jenkins, 
left Shanghai in the following year, with a strong fighting crew of Chinese and Malays, and with a 
French missionary priest, M. Feron, as guide. They landed, and actually succeeded in reaching the 
royal tombs near the capital. Their shovels were useless, however, to remove the immense stones over 
the graves. A heavy fog enabled them to carry on their work for a time undisturbed. Soon an angry 
crowd gathered, and they had to return to their ship, the China. They were fortunate to escape before 
the Korean troops came up. The American consular authorities in Shanghai placed Jenkins on trial, but 
there was not enough evidence to convict him. 


The killing of the crew of the General Sherman brought the American Government into action. Captain 
Shufeldt, commander of the Wachusset, was ordered to go to Korea and obtain redress. He reached the 
mouth of the Han River, and sent a message to the King, asking an explanation of the matter. He had to 
retire, owing to weather conditions, before the reply arrived. The Korean reply, when eventually 
delivered, was in effect a plea of justification. The Americans, however, determined to inflict 
punishment, and a fleet was sent to destroy the forts on the Han River. 


The American ships, the Monacacy and the Palos bombarded the forts. The Korean brass guns, of one 
and one-half inch bore, and their thirty pounders, could do nothing against the American howitzers, 
throwing eight and ten inch shells. The American Marines and sailors landed, and in capturing a hill 
fort, had a short, hot hand-to-hand battle with the defenders. The Koreans fought desperately, picking 
up handfuls of dust to fling in the eyes of the Americans when they had nothing else to fight with. 
Refusing to surrender they were wiped out. Having destroyed the forts and killed a number of the 
soldiers, there was nothing for the Americans to do but to retire. The "gobs" were the first to admit the 
real courage of the Korean soldiers. 


Japan, which herself after considerable internal trouble, had accepted the coming of the Westerner as 
inevitable, tried on several occasions to renew relations with Korea. At first she was repulsed. In 1876 a 


Japanese ship, approaching the Korean coast, was fired on, as the Japanese a generation before had 
fired on foreign ships approaching their shore. There was a furious demand all over the country for 
revenge. Ito and other leaders with cool heads resisted the demand, but took such steps that Korea was 
compelled to conclude a treaty opening several ports to Japanese trade and giving Japan the right to 
send a minister to Seoul, the capital. The first clause of the first article of the treaty was in itself a 
warning of future trouble. "Chosen (Korea) being an independent state enjoys the same sovereign rights 
as does Japan." In other words Korea was virtually made to disown the slight Chinese protectorate 
which had been exercised for centuries. 


The Chinese statesmen in Peking watched this undisturbed. They despised the Japanese too much to 
fear them, little dreaming that this small nation was within less than twenty years to humble them in the 
dust. Their real fear at this time was not Japan but Russia. Russia was stretching forth throughout Asia, 
and it looked as though she would try to seize Korea itself. And so Li Hung-chang advised the Korean 
rulers to guard themselves. "You must open your doors to other nations in order to keep out Russia," he 
told them. At the same time it was intimated to Ministers in Peking, particularly to the American 
Minister, that if he would approach the Koreans, they would be willing to listen. Commodore Shufeldt 
was made American Envoy, and an American-Korean Treaty was signed at Gensan on May 22, 1882. It 
was, truth to tell, a somewhat amateurish production, and had to be amended before it was finally 
ratified. It provided for the appointment of diplomatic and Consular officials, and for the opening of the 
country to commerce. A treaty with Britain was concluded in the following year, and other nations 
followed. 


One clause in the American Treaty was afterwards regarded by the Korean ruler as the sheet anchor of 
his safety, until storm came and it was found that the sheet anchor did not hold. 


There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the President of the United States and the King 
of Chosen and the citizens and subjects of their respective Governments. If other powers deal unjustly 
or oppressively with either Government, the other will exert their good offices, on being informed of 
the case, to bring about an amicable arrangement, thus showing their friendly feelings. 


All of the treaties provided for extra-territoriality in Korea, that is to say that the foreigners charged 
with any offence there should be tried not by the Korean Courts but by their own, and punished by 
them. 


Groups of adventurous foreigners soon entered the country. Foreign ministers and their staffs arrived 
first. Missionaries, concession hunters, traders and commercial travellers followed. 


They found Seoul, the capital, beautifully placed in a valley surrounded by hills, a city of royal palaces 
and one-storied, mud-walled houses, roofed with thatch—a city guarded by great walls. Statesmen and 
nobles and generals, always surrounded by numerous retinues in glorious attire, ambled through the 
narrow streets in dignified procession. Closed palanquins, carried by sturdy bearers, bore yet other 
dignitaries. 


The life of the city revolved round the King's Court, with its four thousand retainers, eunuchs, 
sorcerers, blind diviners, politicians and place hunters. The most prominent industry—outside of 
politics—was the making of brass ware, particularly of making fine brass mounted chests. The average 
citizen dressed in long flowing white robes, with a high, broad-brimmed, black gauze hat. Hundreds of 
women were ever busy at the river bank washing these white garments. 


Women of good family remained at home, except for one hour after dark, when the men retired from 
the streets and the women came out. Working women went to and fro, with their faces shielded by 
green jackets thrown over their heads. Their usual dress was a white skirt coming high up and a very 
short jacket. The breasts and the flesh immediately below the breasts were often freely displayed. 
Fishing and farming supported ninety per cent of the population, and the Korean farmer was an expert. 
At sunset the gates of Seoul were closed, and belated wayfarers refused admission until morning. But 
there was no difficulty in climbing over the city walls. That was typical. Signal fires at night on the 
hills proclaimed that all was well. 


The Koreans were mild, good natured, and full of contradictory characteristics. Despite their usual 
good nature, they were capable of great bursts of passion, particularly over public affairs. They often 
looked dirty, because their white clothes soiled easily; yet they probably spent more time and money 
over external cleanliness than any other Asiatic people. At first, they gave an impression of laziness. 
The visitor would note them sleeping in the streets of the cities at noon. But Europeans soon found that 
Korean labourers, properly handled, were capable of great effort. And young men of the cultured 
classes amazed their foreign teachers by the quickness with which they absorbed Western learning. 


The land was torn, at the time of the entry of the foreigners, by the rivalry of two great families—the 
Yi's, the blood relatives of the King, and the Mins, the family of the Queen. The ex-Regent was leader 
of the Yi's. He had exercised absolute power for many years during the King's minority, and attempted 
to retain power even after he ceased to be Regent. But he reckoned without the Queen. She was as 
ambitious as the Regent. The birth of a son greatly improved and strengthened her authority, and she 
gradually edged the Regent's party out of high office. Her brother, Min Yeung-ho, became Prime 
Minister; her nephew, Min Yung-ik, was sent as Ambassador to the United States. The Regent was anti- 
foreign; the Queen advocated the admission of foreigners. The Regent tried to strengthen his hold by a 
very vigorous policy of murder, attempting the death of the Queen and her relatives. One little incident 
was an effort to blow up the Queen. But Queen Min was triumphant every time. The King, usually 
weak and easily moved, really loved the Queen, refused to be influenced away from her, and was 
dominated by her strong character. 


In the summer of 1881 there was a famine in the land. The Regent's agents were busy everywhere 
whispering that the spirits were angry with the nation for admitting the foreigner, and that Queen Min 
had brought the wrath of the gods on them. The National Treasury failed, and many of the King's 
soldiers and retainers were ready for any trouble. A great mob gathered in the streets. It first attacked 
and murdered the King's Ministers, and destroyed their houses. Then it turned against the King's 
palace. 


Word came to the Queen's quarters that the rioters were hammering at the gates and would soon be on 
her. The palace guards had weakened, and some had even joined the people. Queen Min was calm and 
collected. She quickly changed clothes with one of her serving women, who somewhat resembled her 
in appearance. The serving woman, dressed in the robes of the Queen, was given a draught of poison 
and died. 


The Queen hurried out through a side way, in peasant woman's dress, guarded by a water carrier, Yi 
Yung-ik, who for his services that day rose till he finally became Prime Minister of the land. When the 
crowd broke into the Queen's private apartments, they were shown the corpse and told that it was the 
Queen, who had died rather than face them. 


The crowd swept on and attacked the Japanese Legation. The Minister, Hanabusa, and his guard, with 


all the civilians who could reach the place—the rest were murdered—fought bravely, keeping the mob 
back until the Legation building was set afire. Then they battled their way through the city to the coast. 
The survivors—twenty-six out of forty—set to sea in a junk. They were picked up at sea by a British 
survey ship, the Flying Fish, and conveyed to Nagasaki. 


There was, naturally, intense anger in Japan over this incident and loud demands for war. A little more 
than three weeks after, Hanabusa returned to Seoul with a strong military escort. He demanded and 
obtained punishment of the murderers, the honourable burial of the Japanese dead, an indemnity of 
400,000 yen, and further privileges in trade for the Japanese. 


Meanwhile China, Korea's usually apathetic suzerain power, took action. Li Hung-chang sent 4,000 
troops to Seoul to maintain order. The Regent, now humble and conciliatory, attempted to put blame for 
the outbreak on others. But that did not save him. The Chinese, with elaborate courtesy, invited him to 
a banquet and to inspect their ships. There was one ship, in particular, to which they called his 
honourable attention. They begged him to go aboard and note the wonders of the apartments below. 
The Regent went. Once below, he found the door shut, and could hear the ropes being thrown off as the 
ship hastily departed. It was in vain for him to call for his attendants and warriors waiting on the shore. 


They took him to China, and Li Hung-chang sent him into imprisonment and exile for three years, until 
it was deemed safe to allow him to return. 
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Google translation 


Because of that, I refrained from even the autumn leaves. It's been about a year since my husband was 
at the Hakubunkan, and nowadays 


I'm so busy that I can't go to Momiji's permission and I'm going to show up to everyone, so I'm ina 
good mood. 


When I was in trouble, I overturned my foolishness. 
I've taken care of people like this, but I'm grateful enough that I can't get enough if I don't stand up. 


I also have. Even my husband, a younger student and a student, was retired because Beni-purple was 
the only one who had a lot of power in the literary world. 


Not because he had extraordinary maturity and kindness. When the autumn leaves tell people 11 a, they 
say tears 


It was not uncommon for me to cry as if I didn't understand what I was saying. This passion 

With this kindness and kindness, we trained that many subordinates. 

I've come up with something to do. The autumn leaves certainly had a long-standing boss personality. 
(10) Leaves and foreign literature 


Autumn leaves are always under my control. “-The need for foreign research is not necessary, and the 
creators need to be in the world. 


It is said that it is useless to look at foreign countries. Autumn leaves 


Except for Si: I was ignorant of foreign languages because of the tremendous lessons of my teacher. 
Or, the autumn leaves themselves always praised the foreign country's novels and fertilized their heads. 
When I sang "The Masterpiece of T-building", I rebelled against it repeatedly and wondered about it. 

I sent a letter to my forgiveness and praised Zora's work. "Muki Egg" is Zora's 


I came up with this work. Other than that, I got a hint from a foreign country, or I had a bone 
replacement. 


“ The rise of Tomosha and M 9] 


O- ..> People to draw * 92 
Was few. Beni-steam was never disliked by foreigners. 


It was from the autumn leaves that I first named Dostoevsky. At one point, Hunga W's study of 
Sanraku. 


When I visited, |.lr came to the star of Toga and told me "Sin and Punishment". 
He said that it was fun to talk with a strange hand while begging. Moreover, this novel is 


It was the greatest masterpiece of modern times, and he said that anything was coming to Maruzen at 
this time. "Next: w, I immediately went to Maruzen. 


I went to and bought a book immediately. In the spring of the 22nd year of the Meiji era, when I heard 
it later, I came to three. 


One is Dr. Tsubouchi,! I'm Morita Shiken, I'm the only one who left the group. 5" 


However, because the red dragon was art-oriented, even if it had a taste for the French sect of France, it 
was a life-oriented dew west. 


I despised the small if as a stigma, and from that time I called Tirthika and Tolstoy the Tirthika. 


In addition, we ridiculed the sentence SI. ijt as the philosophical philosophies of life that we insisted. 
Something can be said to be "Your etc. 


1-13 In Bunsho ... ’and so on. 


When I first sang Dost Ewski's "Insult", there was a mountain of dramatization, and it was a common 
sense #8. 


Since there is a story, I thought that I should be impressed with the autumn leaves, so I often talked 
about the storyline and the individual story of the eyes. 


Later, I asked him to take a look at it, and when I asked him if he had read the book for about a month, 
it was .1? 


I didn't read it because it was awkward and annoying, but it wasn't until about March 4? B. 


From my husband, who didn't give up, E; After five months, at some point, it was only a hundred 
pages. 


Neruri, the heroine, gets up early in the morning and cleans the front of the store. 


I said that I did it. However, when I came back with my husband in about October, I was too 
overwhelmed to put up with it. 


a# .5 “I can't become Ki, Yahari Gaido was pleased and said that there was no Edo Tsuko's praise. The 
leaves are 


Man I didn't like foreign literature, but I didn't really agree with modern literature. 
(11) Autumn leaves and people 
Makoto Ichikoshi 13 "Exhibition A or Konami It's been 10 years since it was held by other sponsors. 


The truth of the paper is becoming more and more popular, and now one strip is worth more than thirty 
gardens. Of the literary people of the Meiji era 


Masaoka Shiki's and Natsume? g Stone and autumn leaves are the most expensive to buy. Chugai, a 
famous Meiji era 


From Dr. Cho Sanshu, who is said to be a modern calligraphy as a teacher of Tenshi, rather than Dr. 
Takashi Nakamura, who writes in 


Astatine's erection S-,, '"” 


Mainly out ninety-four 


However, as a great deity in the early modern period, he is more revered by the 31 characters of 
Shikishima than the upper and lower swordsmen. 


Masakaze Takasaki, who has no official position, is far more prized than an adult. 


It is bought in the market with the Yori High IS. 


A few years ago, there was a bookstore's supplies at a bookstore. ; *”“”“! -For Chinese scholars, 
Breathing, Bell, Yin, 


For poets, Gozan, Hoshiiwa, Pillow Mountain, Lake Mountain, For the Toya, Old Mountain, Yanagi 
Farm, Seiko, etc. 


I picked up the ones one by one, and sought them one by one. The number is twice as high as anyone 
else 


It seems that the colored paper of autumn leaves was contributed earlier than the one. 


Before dying, the autumn leaves actively wrote a short calyx and said, "My character will give you a 
value when you die." 5 


However, I was confident that it was £ *”“. However, because the calligraphy was skillful and warm, 
and the people were very active. 


From early on, it was a brush or a prized U. Thirty years ago, a celebrity was desired by a friendly 
Tadashi unsealed house. 


A letter was sent to me by a man who happened to visit the house for about a year. 


The letter served as the axis of the brocade table and hung on the IS on the floor to inform me that it 
was hot. Soon from that unsealed house 


"Only Mr. Beni-Mu and Mr. Dew-Ban immediately dressed up. The eaves of the self-reliant house 
came out." 
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